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God  and  Man. 


THE    SUPERNATURAL  INTERCOURSE   BETWEEN 
GOD   AND   MAN. 


My  Lord,' — Gentlemen, 

We  will  begin  by  establishing  tlie  point  we 
have  reached  in  expounding  the  mystery  of  des- 
tinies, as  it  is  professed  by  Catholic  doctrine. 
According  to  that  doctrine,  there  exists  an  infinite, 
eternal  Being,  subsisting  of  himself,  who  is  one 
without  being  alone;  for  he  finds  in  his  own 
essence  relations  whence,  with  the  necessary 
movement  of  his  life,  results  the  absolute  plenitude 
of  his  perfection  and  his  happiness.  A  Being 
unique  and  complete,  God  suffices  to  himself. 
No  necessity,  no  utility  called  him  out  of  himself; 
he  saw  in  his  intelligence  the  inexhaustible  imasre 
of  a  multitude  of  beings  variously  limited  ;  he  felt 
his  power  to  cause  them  to  pass  from  the  possible 

'MoNSEiGNEUR  SiBOUR,  Arclibishop  of  Paris. 
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to  tlie  real  state ;  but  being  perfect  and  bappy  in 
tbe  inner  development  of  bis  triple  personality,  be 
was  free  not  to  exercise  bis  power,  and,  in  tbe 
deptb  of  bis  mind,  to  leave  in  repose  tbe  eternal 
spectacle  of  tbe  worlds  wbicb  were  not.  Goodness 
alone  incited  bim  gratuitously  to  communicate 
life;  and  tberefore,  on  tbe  day  wben  it  pleased 
bim,  or  ratber  in  tliat  indivisible  day  wbicb  lias 
no  distinct  moments  save  for  tbe  passing-  being-s 
wbo  bebold  it,  God  created  tbe  universe.  He 
created  it  so  as  to  realize  tbe  indefinite  perspective 
of  tbe  possible,  as  be  bebeld  it  in  bis  intelligence, 
and  man,  wlio  in  bis  double  nature  drew  togetber 
all  its  elements  and  all  its  features,  was  placed  in 
tbe  centre  of  tbat  work,  as  its  connecting  link,  and 
its  most  complete  representation.  God  is  tbus  tlie 
principle  of  tbing-s.  But  by  tbe  same  reason  wbicb 
determined  bim  to  be  tbe  principle  of  tbings,  be  is 
also  tbeir  end — tliat  is  to  say,  tbeir  term  or  object. 
For,  liaving  created  from  goodness,  be  willed  to 
communicate  bis  own  perfection  and  beatitude  to 
bis  creatures,  and  tins  can  be  accomplisbed  only  by 
ihe  intimate  union  of  tbeir  life  witb  bis  own. 
Wbence  it  follows  tbat  tbe  general  law  of  all 
created  beings  is  to  aspire  towards  God — minds, 
by  a  free  and  direct  effort ;  bodies,  by  tbeir  asso- 
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ciation  with  minds  in  the  person  of  man.  And  in 
order  for  that  ascension  of  the  finite  towards  the 
infinite  to  be  possible,  on  the  very  day  of  their 
creation,  God,  the  author  of  intelHgent  beings, 
gave  to  them  truth  and  love — truth,  to  know  him ; 
love,  to  love  him — and  the  Father  of  beings  became 
altogether  and  at  the  same  moment  their  principle, 
their  means,  and  their  end. 

Such  is  the  first  plan  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
the  first  plan  of  our  destinies. 

But  is  this  all !  Has  God,  in  order  to  attract  us 
towards  him,  limited  himself  to  spreading  out  before 
us  the  spectacle  of  nature,  and  to  lighting  up  in 
our  intelligence  the  sun  of  reason?  Is  all  other 
communication  between  himself  and  us — communi- 
cation more  direct,  nearer,  more  profound — impos- 
sible'? Have  we  notliing  more  to  hope  for  or 
pretend  to,  until  the  day  when  the  mystery  of  our 
creation  will  be  consummated  in  eternity  I  Ration- 
alism affirms  this  ;  it  declares — and  this  it  is  which 
separates  it  from  us  in  the  very  fount  of  its  essence 
— that  there  is  no  communication  between  God 
and  ourselves,  save  by  the  intermediary  of  reason, 
that  every  other  mode  is  chimerical,  all  other  inter- 
course an  imposture  or  an  illusion.  Catholic 
doctrine  does  not  accept  this  decision — it  believes, 
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it  teaches  that  nature  and  reason  form  but  the 
peristyle  of  truth,  the  first  porch  of  the  temple,  and 
that  man,  with  this  help  alone,  however  great  he 
may  be,  is  an  incomplete  being-,  who  would  be 
incapable  of  attaining  the  term  of  his  destinies — 
that  is  to  say,  God.  Behold  the  formidable  ques- 
tion now  before  us.  All  that  I  said  to  you  last 
year  of  the  Christian  dogmas  contains  in  itself 
only  a  spiritualist  philosophy ;  there  are  sages  who 
bend  with  respect  before  that  portion  of  religious 
truth,  and  if  we  did  not  advance  further,  we  should 
remain  within  the  limits  of  human  wisdom.  Cath- 
olic doctrine  does  not  permit  us  to  do  this ;  it  con- 
strains us  to  pass  these  narrow  limits,  and  to  show 
you  that  beyond  and  besides  the  creating  act  to 
which  we  owe  the  elements  of  life,  knowledge,  and 
love,  which  are  within  us,  there  exists  in  regard  to 
us  an  action  of  God  more  penetrating  and  more 
profound.  What  is  that  action  1  Does  it  exist  in 
reality  1  This  is  what  we  must  now  endeavor  to 
learn. 

My  Lord, 

You  are  the  third  archbishop  of  Paris  before 
whom  I  have  here  announced  the  word  of  God. 
Your  last  two  predecessors  were  both  struck  by 
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the  thunderbolt;  tliey  both  prematurely  carried 
to  God  the  account  full  and  yet  incomplete  of  their 
episcopacy.  One  of  them  saw  his  palace  rased  to 
the  ground  by  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  and, 
after  having  responded  to  that  act  of  violence  by 
ten  years  of  good  deeds,  he  died  without  having 
obtained  from  the  justice  of  men  the  reparation  due 
to  his  piety,  his  courage,  and  his  goodness.  The 
other  offered  himself  as  a  holocaust ;  he  fell  in  dis- 
arming civil  war,  and  the  people,  moved  by  that 
victim  who  had  become  their  peacemaker,  brought 
him  back  into  this  temple,  and  made  liere  for  him 
a  sepulchre  greater  than  his  throne,  and  a  resurrec- 
tion as  glorious  as  his  death.  God  has  chosen  you, 
my  Lord,  to  succeed  these  two  men,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  history  of  the  See  of  St.  Denis ;  he  has 
considered  you  worthy  to  occupy  a  place  which 
henceforth  can  only  be  filled  by  the  charity  that 
makes  the  martyr,  and  the  greatness  of  soul  that 
makes  the  citizen.  I  wish  you  happier  days  than 
theirs,  a  glory  less  agitated,  and  an  end  less 
tragical — not  that  I  doubt  of  your  heart,  should 
God  call  you  to  equal  them  in  the  peril  and  honor 
of  tribulations,  but  because  it  belongs  only  to  God 
to  desire  for  men,  and  send  to  them,  tribulations 
as  great  as  their  virtues. 
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Gentlemen, 

I  shall  not  render  an  account  to  you  of  my 
public  acts  in  the  memorable  year  which  has  just 
closed  upon  us.  Time,  perhaps,  has  taken  upon  it- 
self to  explain  and  ratify  them — I  shall  not  say 
more  to  you  than  time.  My  mission  is  not  to 
speak  to  you  of  myself,  but  to  speak  to  you  of 
God,  and  of  yourselves  in  your  relations  with 
God.  This  is  the  mountain  upon  which  I  have 
placed  my  life,  and  upon  which  I  would  place 
yours.  Let  us  ascend  it  together,  and  from  this 
heig-ht,  which  surveys  time  and  the  passions  of 
men,  let  us  proclaim  to  earth  the  only  truths  which 
are  able  to  save. 

Since  God  is  the  end  of  man,  since  he  has 
created  us  to  be  perfect  and  happy  in  him,  it  is 
manifest  that  if  the  designs  of  the  creation  liave 
not  here  below  been  entirely  frustrated,  there 
should  be  found  men  who  tend  to  their  end  in 
seeking  and  loving  God.  And  nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  human  liberty,  there  should  also  be  found 
other  men  who  neglect  God,  their  principle  and 
their  end,  and  yield  to  the  seduction  of  created 
things.  Such  indeed  is  the  spectacle  which  the 
history  of  the  world  unceasingly  presents  to  us. 
At  whatever  ej)Ocli  it  is  consulted  or  regarded,  it 
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will  be  found  strog-gling-  with  the  two  great  parties 
which  contend  for  the  government  of  minds — the 
party  of  God  and  that  of  man — the  party  of  saints 
and  that  of  sages.  Now,  if  it  he  true  that  we  have 
no  other  means  for  arriving  at  our  divine  end  than 
nature  and  reason,  it  is  manifest  that  the  party  of 
God  should  take  its  basis  in  the  sole  resources  of 
the  natural  order.  And  yet  it  is  not  so.  The  party 
of  God  exists,  it  has  always  existed,  it  is  endowed 
with  a  force  which  none  other  has  been  able  to 
destroy — neither  ages,  nor  kings,  nor  sages.  Ages 
have  come  with  the  empire  and  stratagems  of 
duration  ;  the  party  of  God  has  seen  tliem  pass 
away,  and  has  made  use  of  them  but  to  outlive 
them.  King-s  have  held  in  their  hands  all  the 
power  of  man ;  the  party  of  God  has  blessed  or 
cursed  their  passage,  and  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other 
case,  has  covered  their  head  with  earth  and  re- 
mained living.  Sages  have  written  books,  and 
made  names  for  themselves ;  the  party  of  God  has 
taken  possession  of  their  books,  and  now  that  their 
renown  is  but  a  fruitless  remembrance,  it  still  uses 
their  ashes  to  ensure  its  immortality.  And  whence, 
amidst  general  decay,  does  this  persevering  and 
victorious  party  derive  its  imperturbable  life  f 
I  have  said  that  it  is  not  from  nature  and  reason. 
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Doubtless  it  acknowledges  their  rights,  it  employs 
them  to  its  own  profit,  but  as  principles  which  have 
no  elevation  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  our 
destinies,  and  which  form  but  the  dawn  of  a  more 
perfect  day.  Its  force,  it  declares,  is  in  a  doctrine 
which  does  not  come  from  nature,  and  which  dis- 
concerts reason.  It  is  there,  from  that  mysterious 
fount,  that  the  party  of  God  derives  the  light  which 
guides  it,  tlie  virtue  which  purifies  it,  the  courage 
which  raises  it  above  tlie  persecutions  of  time. 
This  it  does  not  hide,  it  is  its  glory  and  its  boast. 

If  we  now,  on  the  contrary,  consider  the  other 
party — the  party  of  man — and  seek  to  know  the 
basis  of  its  convictions  and  its  arts,  it  is  no  more 
hidden  from  us  tlian  the  other ;  it  boldly  declares 
to  us  that  there  is  no  other  science  than  that  of 
nature,  no  other  truth  than  that  of  which  reason  is 
the  principle,  the  seat,  and  the  demonstration. 
That  if  beyond  the  universe  there  exists  an  in- 
visible Being,  freed  from  the  limits  in  which  all 
beings  are  retained,  the  pai-ty  of  man  pretends  to 
have  no  idea  of  him,  save  by  tlie  inner  revelation 
of  the  mind,  or  by  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  world.  But  whether  it  ad- 
mit or  reject  the  existence  of  that  superior  Being, 
the  pnrty  of  man  holds  no  real  intercoiu'se  witli 
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liim.  Those  among  the  sages,  who,  like  Plato, 
have  left  a  religious  memory,  were  all  penetrated 
with  serious  respect  for  the  vestiges  of  a  tradition 
whose  history  they  ignored.  They  avowed  the 
infirmity  of  human  thought  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources, and  endeavored  to  raise  themselves  towards 
God  by  the  irrational  effort  of  prayer.  They  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  saints  by  desire,  to  the  party 
of  sa^-es  bv  io-norance. 

Behold  the  fact;    wherever  God  is  adored,  he  is 
adored  in  virtue  of  a  supernatural  doctrine  ;   wher- 
ever he  is  despised,  he  is  despised  in  the  name  of 
nature  and  reason.      However  strange  the  result 
may  be,  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  it.      Turn  your 
eyes  whither  you  will,  ent^r  into  wdiatever  tem- 
\)]e  you  please,  you  will  find  thei-e,  on  the  very 
threshold.  Prophecy  and  Sacrament ;  prophecy — a 
word  of  God  containing  truths  inaccessible  to  rea- 
son;  sacrament— an  act  endowed  by  God  with  an 
efficacy  superior  to  all  the  forces  of  nature.     And 
vou    will    see    tliat    whoever   despises    these  two 
things,   infallibly   l)ends    towards    earth,   knowing 
notliing  of  God  but  his  name,  and  holding  Avith 
him  no  other  relations  than  ingratitude  and  for- 
getfulness. 

Again,   behold   the   fact.     But    what  must   we 
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concliifle  therefrom  ?  We  must  conclude  that  the 
intercourse  between  man  and  God  is  not  founded 
u|)on  the  purely  natural  order,  but  upon  an  order 
more  intimate  and  more  profound,  which  places 
human  personality  and  the  divine  personality  in 
direct  contact.  If  3'ou  refuse  to  draw  this  conclu- 
sion, you  are  free  to  do  so,  but  learn  tliat  you 
thereby  destroy  all  intercourse  between  man  and 
God,  since  in  reality  there  exists  none  other  upon 
earth.  Perhaps  you  will  say  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance to  you,  and  that  your  opinion  is  precisely 
that  this  intercourse  is  no  other  tiling  than  an  im- 
posture or  an  illusion. 

Here  the  question  changes  its  face.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  knowing  what  is  really,  in 
mankind,  the  mode  of  its  religious  acts,  but  wliat 
is  the  logical  value  of  those  acts,  as  the  human 
race  performs  them.  I  say  the  human  race,  and  I 
ought  first  to  establish  this  in  order  to  give  a  basis 
to  my  argument.  Is  mankind  religious  !  Is  man- 
kind religious  under  the  supernatural  form  ? 

It  seems  impossible  to  pretend  that  mankind  is 
religious,  since  I  have  myself  confessed  that  it  is 
divided  into  two  parties — the  party  of  God,  and 
the  party  of  man — the  ])arty  of  faith,  and  tliat  of 
unbelief     But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  division, 
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nil  real  thoug-li  it  be,  does  not  destroy  the  univer- 
sality and  perpetuity  of  religious  worship  among 
men,  and  therefore  does  not  deprive  us  of  the 
rio-ht  of  affirminor-  that  mankind  is  relio-ious.  In 
fact,  whilst  no  people  ap])ears  in  history  without 
the  sign  and  palladium  of  a  positive  faith,  without 
temple,  altar^  priesthood — that  is  to  say,  without  a 
constituted  religion — unbelief  appears  only  under 
an  individual  form,  sometimes  proscribed,  some- 
times tolerated,  seldom  powerful,  and  never  be- 
coming established  as  the  public  and  social  expres- 
sion of  a  nation.  Far  from  attaining  a  character 
of  universality,  unbelief  does  not  even  acquire  the 
honor  of  nationalit}^ ;  it  leagues  man  to  man,  like 
a  A^enom  which  inoculates  itself,  and  which,  were 
it  even  to  become  a  plag-ue,  would  still  remain,  in 
regard  to  its  expansion,  in  the  state  of  accident 
and  scourge.  There  are  considerable  portions  of 
mankind  which  have  never  known  it;  such  is  the 
East.  There  under  a  glowing  sky,  man  more 
naturally  raises  his  eyes  towards  the  invisible 
sphere  inhabited  by  God ;  he  believes,  he  prays, 
he  adores,  he  contemplates,  so  to  say,  without 
thinking  of  what  he  does ;  and  doubt  or  unbelief, 
if  they  enter  into  his  mind,  leave  there  rather  the 
ti'ace  of  a  dream  than  of  a  temptation. 
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It  is  the  same  with  epochs  as  with  nations 
Epochs,  taken  in  their  suite,  are  religions.  If  cer- 
tain periods  form  exceptions-that  is  to  say,  present 
a  greater  number  of  individual  apostasies — they 
are  periods  of  decadency  wdiich,  in  performing  their 
painful  and  corrupt  cycle,  soon  bring  back  from  the 
depths  of  eternity,  with  younger  days  more 
respected  faiths  And  as  there  are  races  to  whom 
irreligion  is  unknown,  there  are  also  epochs  in 
which  this  mystery  of  iniquity  has  not  even  a  name. 
Such  were  the  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic ;  such  M^as  that  memorable  epoch  when  Christi- 
anity, having  accomplished  the  baptism  of  Europe, 
lield  its  ardent  nations  under  the  scept]-e  of  a  still 
unanimous  faith. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  mankind  in  the 
numerous  nations  which  form  its  total  body,  or 
whether  Ave  regard  it  in  its  secular  development, 
incredulity  shows  itself  only  in  the  state  of  protest- 
ation, with  the  weakness  of  isolation  even  in 
number;  with  the  powerlessness  of  attaining 
perpetuity  even  in  duration;  and,  in  his  heart  and 
his  history,  man  remains  in  the  eves  of  all,  a  relig- 
ious  beino-. 

But  under  what  form  is  he  a  reh>ious  beino:? 
Nothing  assuredly  is  more  varied  than  the  spectacle 
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of  the  religions  which  fill  the  earth.  They  differ 
in  doctrine,  in  morals,  in  ceremonies,  in  priesthoods, 
in  their  aversions,  and  it  seems  impossible,  in  what- 
ever light  we  may  regard  them,  to  bring  them 
together  into  one  common  architecture..  And  yet 
there  is  not  one  amono-  them  which,  in  reo-ard  to 
form,  has  not  the  same  starting-point  and  the  same 
constitution.  All  require  their  proselytes  to  bend 
with  the  respect  and  obedience  of  faith  before  a 
sacred  dogma — that  is  to  say,  before  a  doctrine 
descended  from  God  by  an  inspired  or  prophetic 
revelation.  Whilst  science  starts  from  tlie  obser- 
vation of  nature,  and  philosophy  from  the  investi- 
gation of  reason,  in  all  times  and  places  religion 
invokes  prophecy — that  is  to  say,  the  word  of  God, 
communicated  first  to  an  envoy,  next  transmitted 
by  tradition  to  the  lips  of  the  priest,  who  delivers 
it  as  he  received  it,  as  an  inviolable  heritage  from 
on  high.  The  man  of  science,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  priest,  are  the  organs  of  a  threefold  teaching, 
whose  lights  might  aid  one  another  by  nnitual 
reflection,  but  which  have  all  their  own  principle 
and  their  incommunicable  character.  None  will 
ever  be  deceived  in  this.  The  man  of  science 
verifies,  the  philosopher  reasons,  the  priest  affirms 
in  the  name  of  God.     And  thus  the  very  definition 
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of  these  three  kinds  of  men  shoAvs  to  ns,  that  all 
worship  is  founded  npon  a  prophecy,  whether  the 
author  were  really  inspired  by  God,  or  whether  he 
may  have  usurped,  by  a  culpable  imitation,  the  title 
and  the  power  of  prophecy.  We  shall  soon  see  the 
means  6f  discernino:  the  true  or  the  false  in  a  matter 
where  imposture  has  such  g-rave  consequences  ;  but 
here  the  imposture  itself  proves  the  truth  wliich  1 
wish  to  establish.  For,  I  ask,  why  invent  falsehood 
in  the  name  of  God,  if  the  mime  of  God  called  in 
testimony  of  the  dogma,  were  not  necessar}^  to  the 
life  of  all  reliofion  ? 

Thus,  as  each  nation  preserves  the  memory  of 
the  legislator  or  conqueror  who  was  its  founder, 
each  worship,  true  or  false,  has  consecrated  the 
history  of  the  prophet  who  brought  to  it  from 
heaven  the  word  of  God.  Christians  name  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  Jews,  Moses ;  the  Persians,  Zoroaster  ; 
the  Hindoos,  Buddha  ;  the  Mussulmans,  Mahomet; 
and  if  there  are  forms  of  worship  which  do  not  per- 
sonally know  their  divine  founder,  that  ignorance 
arises  because  they  are,  like  the  polytheism  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  onlv  a  confused  corruption 
of  anterior  systems. 

See,  then,  that  all  religions — that  is  to  say,  man- 
kind itself  inasmuch  as  it  is  reliii'ious — confess  that 
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the  intercourse  between  man  and  Grod  reposes  upon 
truths  of  another  order  than  that  of  reason,  upon  a 
lio-ht  different  and  more  elevated  than  that  wliich 
naturally  enlightens  created  intellig-ences.  This  is 
not  all ;  by  the  side  of  prophecy,  that  universal  and 
perpetual  torch  by  which  faith  is  enlightened,  sac- 
rament, another  institution  reputed  divine,  imposes 
and  manifests  itself — an  institution  whose  object  is 
the  purification,  the  elevation,  the  sanctification  of 
the  soul ;  its  union  with  God,  by  a  virtue  which 
surpasses  and  astonishes  tlie  powers  of  nature. 
You  who  listen  to  me  are  the  children  of  sacrament. 
Almost  as  soon  as  you  drew  the  breath  of  life,  be- 
fore your  eyes  were  open  to  the  light,  before  you 
thought,  desired,  or  demanded  any  thing,  those 
who  loved  you,  being  full  of  anxious  solicitude  for 
you,  took  you  from  the  first  watchings  of  a  mother, 
to  bear  you  to  the  vast  and  solemn  shade  of  a 
mysterious  place.  A  man  appeared,  he  poured 
water  upon  your  head,  and  pronounced  a  few 
words ;  he  commanded  the  evil  spirit  to  go  out  of 
you ;  he  entered  into  your  soul  to  eradicate  evil 
therefrom  and  sow  the  seeds  of  good  ;  he  gave  you 
his  faith  and  that  of  your  fathers,  an  infinite  hope, 
a  love  which  the  united  beauty  of  all  creatures 
would  not  have  been  capable  of  imparting  to  you  ; 
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he  drew  you  from  the  limits  of  nature  and  the  ob- 
scurities of  reason  ;  he  made  you  living  members  of 
an  invisible  community  ;  sons  and  co-heirs  of  Grod, 
worthy  of  hearing*  and  repeating  his  name,  of  con- 
templating his  worlcs,  of  finding  them  too  limited 
for  }'0U,  and  of  aspiring,  in  fine,  to  his  eternity  as 
to  your  natural  and  true  countr3\  All  this  was 
done  for  3^0 u  without  your  concurrence.  Your 
friends  were  in  haste,  they  feared  lest  a  single  day 
might  deprive  you  of  the  benefit  of  that  incompre- 
hensible action,  and  had  it  been  necessary  to 
choose  between  ^^our  present  deatli  and  your  future 
life,  those  who  loved  you  most,  and  who  loved  you 
the  first — your  mother  even — would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  lose  you  in  your  birth,  provided  you  bore 
away  with  you  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  symbol 
of  water.  You  may  now  despise  these  gifts  ;  but 
whatever  your  will  may  be,  you  have  received 
them  ;  whatever  you  may  do,  they  exist,  and  the 
faith  of  three  hundred  millions  of  souls,  based  upon 
the  faith  of  a  hundred  generations,  affirms  to  you, 
that  the  consecration  of  your  baptism  is  of  an  im- 
mortality against  which  no  revolt  has  any  power 
or  effect. 

I  pass  over  tlie  other  sacraments  of  Christianit}- ; 
you  all  know  them,  and  none  of  von  doubt  that 
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they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
— the  means  Avhich  it  offers  to  raise  us  from  eartli 
to  heaven.  But  is  it  the  same  in  other  relig-ions? 
Is  sacrament  everywhere  the  inviolable  mode  of 
communication  between  man  and  God  ?  Yes, 
araong-st  all ;  from  the  sacred  forests  of  Scandinavia 
to  the  g-rotesque  pagodas  of  China ;  from  tlie  stone 
of  the  Druids  to  the  altar  of  Greece  ;  from  tlie  most 
modern  periods  to  the  most  remote  ages — in  all 
times  and  places,  worship  is  sacramental  as  dogma 
is  prophetic.  Sacrifices,  lustral  waters,  expiations, 
initiations,  bloody  or  joyous  rites — these  liave 
formed  the  life  of  all  liturof-ies  and  the  function  of 
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all  priesthoods.  One  single  worship,  that  of  Ma- 
homet, has  appeared  sparing  in  this  regard,  because 
it  is  scarcely  anything  but  a  form  of  deism  clothed 
in  revelation,  and  yet  Mahomet  preserved  the  ves- 
tige of  sacrifice  wlien  he  made  prayer  the  practical 
foundation  of  his  religious  edifice.  Now,  prayer 
itself  is  a  sacrament,  when  it  is  supposed  to  possess 
a  power  of  impetration  which  evidently  surpasses 
the  character  of  a  natural  act. 

Instead,  then,  of  supposing  that  morals  should 
be  the  sole  and  true  means  of  uniting  us  to  God, 
if  we  consult  only  the  light  of  reason,  we  see  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  that  supreme  object,  all  religions 
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present  to  us  strange  operations  whose  virtue  lies 
solely  in  the  will  which  institutes  them  ;  and  as 
reason  is  subordinate  to  faith  in  the  mental  order, 
morals  are  subordinate  to  sacrament  in  the  order 
of  the  will.  Not  that  faith  should  destroy  reason, 
or  sacrament  morals,  but  on  the  contrary  faitii  is 
given  to  increase  reason,  and  sacrament  to  perfect 
morals.  Now,  the  more  extraordinary  this  result 
is,  the  more  its  universality  and  its  perpetuity,  so 
far  from  inspiring  us  with  sterile  astonishment, 
merit  from  us  profitable  and  respectful  considera- 
tion. 

Therefore  I  beg  you  to  remark  that  prophecy 
and  sacrament  are  not  secret  works,  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  sanctuaries  and  revealed  only  to  the  in- 
itiated, but  that  both  stand  forth  with  the  boldness 
of  faith,  and  are  both  public  like  religion. 

Now,  publicity  is  not  a  slight  thing,  and,  above 
all,  publicity  which  is  universal  and  perpetual. 
Better  than  in  any  other  age,  j^ou  are  now  able  to 
judge  how  formidable  is  its  trial,  since  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  which  it  produces  daily,  and 
by  wliich  it  replies  to  the  audacity  of  those  who 
affront  it  with  so  mucli  the  less  reflection,  as  there 
has  never  been  in  the  world  less  of  self- distrust  and 
more  facility  for  speaking  boldly  and  without  re- 
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straint,  than  now.  Formerly,  when  a  man,  en- 
dowed with  the  higliest  intellectual  gifts — Pytha- 
goras, for  instance — believed  that  he  had  received 
from  heaven  an  idea  useful  to  the  happiness  of 
human  beings,  he  was  somewhat  alarmed:  for  a 
long  time  he  carefully  considered  it  within  himself, 
then,  uncertain  of  his  own  genius,  he  sent  from 
sanctuary  to  sanctuary  to  interrogate  tlie  sacerdotal 
orders,  famous  by  their  tradition,  the  sciences,  sil- 
vered hij  age,  according  to  the  expression  of  Plato, 
and,  after  j^ears  nourished  with  those  divine  inter- 
courses, he  hardly  felt  entitled  to  open  his  lips  and 
teach  in  his  turn.  He  did  not  dare  to  deliver  to 
the  world  the  fruit  of  his  long  meditations,  but 
only  to  a  few  disciples,  proving  himself  with  them 
in  abstinences,  fastings,  and  all  the  austerities  of  a 
life  of  seclusion  from  men.  Therefore  glory,  at 
least,  rewarded  this  respect  for  truth;  the  name 
of  Pythagoras  lived  if  liis  doctrine  did  not  survive. 
Tt  is  far  otherwise  in  our  age — the  youngest  of  our 
contemporaries  is  not  afraid,  as  soon  as  lie  discovers 
an  idea  in  liis  mind,  to  deliver  it  to  the  wind  of  pub- 
licity ;  he  speaks,  he  writes,  he  prints,  he  is  dis- 
satisfied if  in  eight  days  his  idea  has  not  made  tlie 
tour  of  Europe.  Publicity  obeys  him  ;  it  bears 
from  the  west  to  the  east  the  light  sheet  which  an 
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intrepid  conscience  lias  confided  to  it,  but  on  tlie 
morrow  it  brings  back,  even  more  quickly,  silence 
and  forgetfulness.  M^^stery  would  have  protected 
it,  publicity  destroys  it.  It  is  true  that  publicity 
is  the  high  road  of  great  men;  but  it  does  not  suf- 
fice to  follow  a  high  road,  it  must  be  followed  to 
the  end,  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  or  more  rare, 
to  judge  by  the  spectacle  which  we  Avitness.  Our 
asre  is  the  ao^e  of  hio-h  roads,  but  ihex  are  short. 

It  is  in  fact,  because  publicity  involves  an  im- 
mense confronting  of  the  idea  with  all  minds,,  rights, 
interests,  institutions,  acquired  truths,  settled  cus- 
toms— with  all  that  passes  in  space  and  time.  It 
is  a  contest  of  the  new  against  the  old — of  progress 
against  stability,  and  reciprocally  of  the  old  against 
the  new,  of  stability  against  progress ;  a  terrible 
and  a  daily  struggle  wherein  it  is  impossible  for 
that  which  is  vain  long  to  resist  This  is  why,  even 
now,  error  seeks  its  empire  in  the  shade  of  secrecy. 
You  think,  perhaps,  that  the  peril  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  in  unbridled  publicity,  and  it  is  true  that 
this  publicity  occasions  many  evils,  but  they  are 
not  comparable  to  those  formed  in  the  invisible 
conspiracies  of  thought.  Day  is  but  the  reflex  of 
night,  publicity  is  but  the  echo  of  silence.  Before 
the  thunder  escapes  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano, 
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it  has  furrowed  underground  the  course  wlience  it 
derives  its  energ-y.  If  Europe  trembles,  it  is  not 
because  it  speaks,  but  because  it  has  long  been 
silent  in  the  gloom  of  secret  societies.  Now  is  the 
hour  of  judgment,  for  it  is  tlie  hour  of  publicity. 
Doctrines  must  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
human  mind  and  of  historical  experience ;  they 
must  cast  away  the  charm  of  the  unknown  and  the 
evils  of  hypocrisy,  they  must  answer  every  ques- 
tion, satisfy  every  want,  be  in  open  struggle  with 
the  inconstancy  of  mankind.  Therefore,  young  as 
you  are,  of  how  many  of  them  have  you  not  al- 
read}^  seen  the  end?  How  many  more  will  die 
before  your  own  mortality  will  snatcli  }'0u  away 
from  this  scene  of  powerlessness  and  change!  This 
is  painful  to  witness,  but  at  least  we  learn  there- 
from the  vanity  of  error  before  the  test  of  discus- 
sion and  duration. 

Admire,  then,  with  me,  in  the  sacramental  and 
prophetic  institution,  a  publicity  of  sixty  centuries. 
The  temples  were  open,  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose 
freely  towards  heaven,  the  blood  and  the  water 
flowed  upon  the  brow  of  the  faithful  in  face  of  the 
unbeliever,  the  world  beheld  and  still  beholds. 
Nothing  was  hidden,  nothing  is  now  hidden  from 
it.     See,  there  is  the  baptismal  font ;  there,  the  spot 
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where  faith  kneels  avowing  and  repairing  its  faults ; 
there  the  tabernacle  in  which,  ur.der  the  appearance 
of  bread,  the  living  flesh  of  a  God  reposes :  and 
YOU  hear  the  word  which  reveals  and  animates  all 
these  tilings,  it  does  not  flee  from  j^ou,  it  stands 
before  you,  urges  you,  commands  you  in  the  name 
of  God.  You  may  laugh,  it  is  permitted  to  you, 
or  you  may  smite  your  breast,  for  you  are  able  to 
do  so.  But  whether  you  respond  by  insult  or  ado- 
ration, prophecy  subsists,  sacrament  perseveres;  to- 
morroAv  }'0U  may  die,  and  to-morrow  they  will  seal 
your  tomb.  Is  it  not  needful  for  you  to  think  of  it  ? 
Is  it  not  needful  for  you  to  know  whence  that 
strange  institution  derives  a  duration  equal  to  its 
publicity — duration  throng] lOut  all  ages  before 
publicity  throughout  all  times  ? 

And  yet  publicity  is  not  tlie  last  character  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  the  part  which  prophecy 
and  sacrament  play  in  mankind.  If  mankind  has 
destinies  which  have  God  for  their  end,  it  has  also 
those  which  have  nature  for  their  horizon :  if,  bv 
its  relation  with  God,  it  forms  a  divine  society; 
it  forms,  during  its  sojourn  here  below,  a  purely 
human  society.  Between  these  two  societies,  so 
different  in  their  object,  mode,  and  end,  it  would 
seem  that  there  sliould  exist  no  point  of  contact, 
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(.r  at  least  that  the  supernatural  means  of  the  one 
should  be  foreign    to   the    natural  effects  of  the 
other.      It  is  not  so.      Prophecy  and  sacrament, 
M-hich  form  the   basis  of  religion,  form    also   the 
basis  of  civil  society.     Such  has  been  the  estima 
tion  of  all  nations,  since  all  have  aggregated  reli- 
gion under  one  form  or  anothei'  to  their  public 
acts,  and  have  venerated  in  the  priesthood  one  of 
the    principal    instruments    of    the    stability    of 
empires.     The  priest,  the  warrior,  the  magistrate, 
have    always   been    the    three    pillars    of  human 
society— the  magistrate  by  justice,  the  warrior  by 
the  sword,  the  priest  by  the  prophecy  and  sacra- 
ment, of  which  he  is  the  living  incarnation.     Not 
that  many  other  offices  do  not  contribute  to  the 
stability  as  to  the  movement  of  social  order ;  all 
even,  whatever  they  may  be,  hold  an  honorable 
part  there ;  but  honor  has  its  hierarchy  as  well  as 
all  the  rest,  and  it  is  assuredly  remarkable,  not  to 
say  marvellous,   that  among  so  many  human  ad- 
ministrations,   whose    utility    and    glory    are   not 
questioned,  the   supernatural  ministration  of  the 
priest  should  have  obtained  from  nations  so  exalt- 
ed a  place  in  the  organization  of  theh*  temporal 
life.     Even  now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea 
of  separating  divine  and  human  things   is  intro- 
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duced,  it  is  not  thereby  intended  that  religion 
should  be  banished  from  national  affairs  and 
interests,  but  only  that  it  should  act  upon  them  by 
an  action  more  independent  of  their  outward 
operations.  In  this  position  it  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  social  influence,  it  is  not  less  the  recognized 
soul  of  actual  civilization,  and  perhaps  there  has 
rarely  been  an  epoch  in  which  its  necessity  as  a 
principle  of  tlie  liuman  order  was  more  powerfully 
felt.  What  ruins  surround  us!  For  sixty  years, 
what  has  not  the  hand  of  France  touched  in  order 
to  destroy  f  What  has  it  left  standing?  What  is 
there  which  it  has  not  at  least  wounded  1  Venera- 
tion has  flown  away  from  kings;  neither  war  nor 
liereditarv  inlieritance,  nor  the  choice  of  revolu- 
tions, has  been  able  to  create  a  monarchy  for  us ; 
we  overthrow  thrones  without  having  tlie  faith  of 
the  republican  ages ;  we  are  wanting  even  in  res- 
pect for  our  own  works,  and  we  liave  no  longer 
strengtli  save  to  disturb  our  ruins.  I  am  wrong, 
somethino-  has  remained  g-reat  and  lionored  in  this 
shipwreck  of  all  institutions — the  magistrate  under 
his  toga,  the  soldier  under  his  banner,  the  priest  in 
his  temple.  These  remain  to  us,  and  because  they 
remain,  all  is  still  saved. 

What  more  is  required  in  order  to  conclude  with 
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certainty  that  prophecy  and  sacrament  liave  pen- 
etrated even  to  the  root  of  the  life  of  mankind,  and 
thence  tliat  mankind  is  religious  under  the  super- 
natural form  ?  I  do  not  think  you  can  contest  the 
fact;  you  can  but  reject  its  consequences,  and 
those  very  consequences  I  am  about  to  establish. 

Already  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  our 
conferences,  I  have  called  jonr  attention  to  the 
logical  importance  of  every  establishment  which 
bears  in  itself  the  characters  of  universality,  perpe- 
tuity, publicity,  and  oi'ganization,  AYe  shall  find 
these  significative  characters  in  the  prophetic  and 
sacramental  establishment,  but  with  a  new  force 
which  they  derive  from  the  very  essence  of  proph- 
ecy and  sacrament.  For  whilst  the  other  institu- 
tions in  wdiich  they  are  generally  found  proceed 
from  the  wants  and  faculties  of  man — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  natural  constitution  of  his  being — here  we 
can  no  longer  explain  their  presence  by  that  motive, 
since  prophecy  and  sacrament  belong  to  an  order 
wliich  confounds  rather  than  satisfies  human 
nature.  We  willingly  understand  that  mankind 
may  be  religious;  reason  announces  to  us  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Cause,  to  which  we  owe  all 
that  we  are,  from  which  alone  we  can  hope  for  all 
that  we  need,  and  religion,  being  no  other  thing 
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tlian  an  intercourse  of  dependence,  gratitude,  and 
love,  witli  that  Supreme  Cause,  it  is  easy  for  an 
upright  heart  to  conceive  its  justice  and  to  follow 
the  inner  attraction  to  it.  But  outside  of  this  circle, 
reason  only  meets  with  abysses,  or  at  least  it  dis- 
covers nothing  in  its  own  light  that  opens  to  it 
another  mode  of  knowing,  loving,  and  adoring 
God.  Consequently  it  is  not  reason  that  urges 
mankind  towards  that  otlier  mode  ;  it  is  not  reason 
that  opens  before  us  the  obscure  career  wherein 
priesthoods  have  led  all  nations  and  all  times. 
Nothing  is  produced  save  by  a  principle  of  im- 
pidsion,  no  impulsion  is  given  save  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  whence  it  emanates.  Reason  miglit 
create  a  worship  of  reason ;  it  could  not  create  a 
worship  of  which  it  possessed  no  element  whatever. 
But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  in  no  age  or 
place  has  reason  ever  created  a  rational  worship. 
In  all  times  and  places,  prophetic  and  sacramental 
worship  has  stifled  rational  worship  and  hindered 
its  production.  If  this  worship  has  existed  in 
certain  hearts,  such  as  those  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  it  remained  there  uncertain  of  itself,  in  the 
state  of  an  aspiration  which  vainly  seeks  to  define 
itself — an  incomplete  and  painful  state,  which  drew 
from  the  o-reatest  of  sa2;es  that  confession  so  often 
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cited ;    "  It  is  needful   that  a  master    should  de- 
scend from  heaven  to  instruct  us." 

How  then  sliould  reason,  incapable  of  forming 
a  worship  for  itself,  liave  led  all  mankind  to  a  form 
of  religion  of  which  it  had  neither  consciousness 
nor  intellio-encel  And  if  reason  be  not  the  author 
of  that  religious  form,  who  then  is  its  author? 
Who  has  been  powerful  enough  to  impose  it  upon 
the  human  race  ?  You  will,  perhaps,  say — Man 
is  made  for  God :  he  feels  it,  he  knows  it )  he  is  so 
straightened  upon  this  earth,  which  affords  him 
but  a  poor  and  transitory  shelter;  by  the  natural 
impulsion  of  all  his  faculties,  he  aspires  towards 
the  infinite  reg-ion,  which  is  the  term  of  his  destinv. 
But  he  does  not  clearly  know  that  term  where  he 
is  waited  for,  he  has  a  presentiment  rather  than 
knowledge  of  it ;  and,  by  the  combined  effect  of 
what  he  desires  and  what  he  ignores,  in  order  to 
attain  to  God,  he  creates  for  himself  means  which 
reassure  him  in  his  faith  and  console  him  in  his 
desire.  He  believes  that  God  speaks  to  hiai ;  he 
supposes  that  certain  acts  performed  in  his  name 
receive  in  that  sublime  invocation  an  efficacy  which 
nature  alone  cannot  impart  to  anything.  Prophecy 
is  the  dream  of  a  truth,  sacrament  is  the  error  of 
a  hope.     In   the   intercourse    between    a   limited 
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being  uiid  an  infinite  being,  the  impossible  becomes 
natural,  and  extravagance  seems  to  be  an  effort  of 
reason. 

Lucretius  invoked  fear  as  the  creator  of  the  gods 
and  of  their  worship ;  you  appeal  to  better  senti- 
ments in  order  to  explain  this  mystery;  and,  in- 
deed, if  it  were  a  question  only  of  individual  or 
local  practices,  we  might,  perliaps,  consider  positive 
religions  as  an  aberration,  more  or  less  excusable, 
of  religious  sentiments.  But  that  aberration, 
whatever  may  be  the  influence  which  caused  it, 
and  the  names  by  which  it  has  been  distinguished, 
could  not  become  the  law  of  mankind.  It  is  man- 
kind that  believes  in  prophecy  and  sacrament — 
mankind,  Avithout  exceptivm,  that  has  submitted  to 
dogmas  oi'  which  the  mind  has  no  evidence,  and 
to  rights  of  wliich  reason  does  not  accept  tlie  con- 
currence;  it  is  mankind,  in  its  eminent  nations  as 
in  its  degenerate  races,  in  its  ages  of  civilization  as 
in  its  ages  of  barbarism,  in  its  sages  as  well  as  in 
its  simple-hearted.  It  is  impossible  tliat  all  man- 
kind has,  in  regard  to  God,  suffered  so  persisting 
an  eclipse  of  its  true  and  natural  light ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  God  should  have  permitted  this. 
Truth  is  the  highest  good  we  have  received  from 
his  equitable  beneficence — it  is  in  all  things  the 


principle,  of  our  perfection  and  beatitude — we  can- 
not lose  it,  without  losing  the  root  of  all  the  divine 
gifts.  And  you  would  say  that  it  is  God  himself, 
his  acts,  his  memory,  his  rights  over  us,  wiiich 
have  become  the  corrupted  source  of  an  imiversal 
and  inveterate  superstition  ! — that  mathematical 
truth  shall  have  been  preserved,  and  religious 
ti'uth  shall  have  disappeared  from  the  earth ! 
Doubtless,  human  liberty  has  produced  errors  of 
every  kind ;  but,  besides  that  they  have  never 
universally  destroyed  anything  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  human  race,  they  still  preserve  traces 
of  truth.  We  reco2:nize  in  them  the  source  from 
which  the  passions  of  men  were  turned  aside,  and 
its  own  inability  to  create  even  an  error.  Error  is 
but  a  deviation  from  the  true,  an  adulteration  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  which  cannot  be  totally 
destroyed  or  changed,  except  by  God. 

Now  an  universal  error  is  here  supposed  which, 
liowever,  would  have  had  no  root  iu  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  constitution  of  man.  Ac- 
cording to  that  constitution,  as  rationalism  supposes 
it,  man  includes  no  element  superior  to  reason — 
reason  is  the  most  elevated  point  of  his  being,  the 
principle  and  moderator  of  all  his  other  powers ; 
beyond  it  he  attains  only  to  dreams,  chimeras,  and 
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follies.  Thence  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  is  not 
rational  is  repugnant  to  mankind;  and,  consequent- 
ly, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  where  mankind 
could  have  obtained  the  idea  of  holding  relations 
with  God  issuing  from  any  other  source  than 
reason. 

But,  say  you,  although  reason  is  truly  tlie  most 
elevated  point  of  human  nature,  yet  it  does  not 
know  God  with  sufficient  clearness  to  unite  to  him 
by  its  own  powers,  and  hence  it  aspires  to  that 
union  by  means  which  are  not  its  own,  such  as 
prophecy  and  sacrament. 

Pardon  me  for  so  speaking  to  you,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  concentrate  in  one  single  phrase  more 
contradiction  and  unreason.  AVhat !  reason  has  not 
in  itself  the  means  of  uniting  to  God,  and  yet  it 
desires  to  be  united  to  God  !  But  why  does  reason 
desire  tliis  1  Wliat  obliges,  what  urges  reason  so 
to  desire,  since  it  does  not  possess  the  faculties 
which  justify  that  ambition?  Either  God  hns 
willed  that  man  should  hold  intercourse  w^ith  him- 
self by  the  intermediary  of  reason,  or  he  has  not 
willed  it.  In  the  first  case,  he  has  evidently  given 
to  our  intellectual  movement  a  vibration  powerful 
enouo-h  to  raise  it  even  to  himself ;  in  the  other 
case,  reason,  not  being  at  all  called  to  that  higlj 
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prerogative,  would  feel  no  more  the  need  of  it  tlian 
the  duty  of  exercising  it.  You  must  choose,  and 
whichever  you  may  choose,  you  will  not  explain 
how  man,  a  purely  rational  being,  tends  to  God 
by  a  mode  foreign  to  his  nature. 

The  vulgar  among  reasoners  solve  the  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  the  human  race  has  been  tlie 
victim  of  a  certain  number  of  imposters  who,  from 
age  to  age,  have  abused  its  good  faith.  Primarily, 
they  think,  man  had  for  prophet  only  his  reason, 
for  sacrament  only  his  heart  ;  lie  spake  to  God  and 
God  talked  with  him  in  tlie  sanctuary  of  tlie  soul; 
philosophy  and  religion  being  confounded  together 
by  their  object  and  method,  were  but  one  and  the 
same  institution.  There  was  no  altar,  nor  worsiiip, 
nor  priesthood — there  were  only  man  and  God. 
But  as  there  sprang  up  an  ambitious  man  to  found 
the  first  throne,  so  there  came  another  to  found  the 
first  temple.  A  second  followed,  then  a  third,  and 
soon  the  prophetic  and  sacramental  leprosy,  con- 
secrated under  the  name  of  revelation,  covered 
with  its  irremediable  impurity  tlie  conscience  of 
the  human  race.  Philosophy  separated  from  re- 
ligion, some  scattered  sages  preserved  in  their 
hearts  the  pure  light  and  holy  liberty  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  world ;  the  rest,  a  vile  herd  of  error, 
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became  captive  under  the  yoke  of  a  superstition 
whicli  nothing  could  uproot,  doubtless  because  it 
is  supported  by  the  habit,  the  antiquity,  the  name 
of  God,  and  also  by  the  innate  weakness  of  the 
greater  number  of  minds. 

I  will  not  expose  the  injury  which  that  doctrine 
does  to  mankind ;  you  know  that  it  is  common  in 
those  who  separate  from  the  multitude.  Let  us 
leave  to  pride  the  argument  of  scorn,  and  accept 
the  glory  of  a  logic,  calm  and  worthy  of  truth. 

That  there  have  been  false  prophets  is  not 
doubtful,  that  many  have  succeeded,  history  proves 
and  Christianity  admits.  But  why  have  they  suc- 
ceeded? Have  they  not  succeeded  precisely 
because  there  are  true  prophets  ?  Have  they  not 
succeeded,  because,  even  in  corrupting  religion, 
they  have  accepted  its  dogmatic  and  practical 
basis,  grafting  into  this  divine  trunk  foreign 
branches  wliich  thence  derive  their  life?  Have 
they  not  succeeded  because  they  found  in  the  heart 
of  man,  as  God  had  made  it,  a  ready  accomplice  I 
Imposture,  like  every  other  thing,  needs  a  soil 
analogous  to  its  grain  ;  it  germinates  only  in  virtue 
of  a  fecundity  which  it  receives  from  the  unique 
source  of  all  fecundity — namely,  nature.  Suppose 
an  impostor  who  recognized  no  received  idea,  no 
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real  sentiment,  no  pre-existing-  force  :  do  you  think 
he  would  succeed  in  deceivino-  a  sincrle  man,  a 
single  hour?  And  yet,  to  explain  by  imposture 
the  mystery  which  occupies  our  attention,  it  is 
necessar}^  that  it  should  deceive  'all  ages  and  all 
generations.  We  possess  the  history  of  some  of 
tliose  extraordinary  men  who  have  set  up  fiilse 
religions  in  the  world ;  we  know  very  near  to  us, 
Luther  and  Mahomet ;  what  were  they,  but  plagi- 
arists and  falsifiers!  Issued  from  a  pre-existing 
religious  institution,  they  laid  their  rash  hands 
upoQ  it,  and  in  order  to  curtail  it,  they  made  use 
of  the  passions  of  their  times.  They  have  degraded 
the  tem]3le,  they  have  not  built  it.  A  portion  of 
mankind  has  believed  them,  because  it  believed 
before — it  believed  them  to  be  prophets  because  it 
believed  in  prophecies — it  has  received  their  sac- 
raments, because  it  had  sacraments  before.  They 
have  been  causes  of  error  only  by  an  effect  of 
truth. 

This  is  why  the  last  rendezvous  of  the  question 
is  always  in  nature  itself;  imposture  having  no 
hold  elsewhere,  it  is  necessaril}^  forced  to  seek  its 
support  therein,  and  in  order  so  to  do  it  is  needful 
that  it  should  not  contradict  all  the  elements  of 
human  nature.     Now  you  have  seen,  and  I  must 
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again  repeat  it,  if  God  lias  given  nothing  to  man 
beyond  his  body  and  his  mind,  if  reason  is  the 
supreme  term  of  our  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  all 
which  does  not  take  its  origin  there,  is  for  us  un 
natural,  chimerical,  and  vain.  Such  is  prophecy 
— our  adversaries  avow  it — such  is  sacrament. 
And  therefore  they  cannot  be  the  fruit  of  impos- 
ture, above  all,  the  universal  fruit  of  a  continued 
imposture,  since  there  would,  in  that  case,  be  an 
effect  without  a  cause,  an  edifice  without  founda- 
tion. It  is  not,  then,  by  hazard  that  Catholic 
doctrine,  after  having  shown  us  all  that  God  has 
done  for  man  in  the  sensible  and  intelligible  order, 
warns  us  that  this  is  not  the  limit  of  the  divine 
action  in  regard  to  us,  but  that  above  those  precious 
and  first  gifts  there  is  another  which  raises  us 
higher  and  places  us  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  Author  of  our  being,  witli  the  principle 
and  end  of  our  destinies.  By  the  creating  act  God 
raised  us  up  before  himself  as  a  living  and  free 
personality ;  by  the  act  of  revelation  he  entered 
into  communication  with  us,  and  we  with  him ; 
he  delivered  to  us  the  secrets  of  his  thought,  the 
plans  of  his  will,  and  in  that  diffusion,  at  the  same 
time  exterior  and  interior — exterior  by  the  word, 
interior   by    light   and   unction — he    created   the 
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supernatural  and  religious  order.  And  as  the 
nature  wliicli  left  his  all-powerful  hand  perseveres 
in  the  conditions  in  which  he  enchained  it,  so 
religion,  no  less  faithful,  perseveres  under  the  form 
wiiich  it  received  from  him.  As  it  is  folly  to  act 
against  nature,  so  it  is  equally  vain  to  act  against 
religion.  The  one  and  the  other  remain  as  Grod 
has  willed;  what  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  visi- 
ble firmament,  prophecy  and  sacrament  are  in  the 
firmament  of  truth.  You  will  not  make  the  lumi- 
naries fall,  and  you  will  not  silence  the  word  ot 
God.  And  if,  jealous  of  the  divine  work,  you 
aspire  to  create  something  by  yourselves,  you  will 
succeed  only  in  producing  imitations,  which,  even 
in  their  powerlessness,  will  attest  the  dogmas  you 
fear,  and  add  lustre  to  the  glory  you  would  destroy. 
What  has  Luther  done,  but  confirm  the  Church  I 
"What  has  Mahomet  done,  but  increase  the  grandeiu* 
of  Jesus  Christ  I  What  have  all  tlie  usurpers  of 
the  prophetic  title  done,  but  maintain  in  shadows 
tlie  remembrance  and  need  of  revelation  ?  And 
what  do  you,  in  denying  revelation,  but  prove  by 
your  example  that  religion  is  extinguished  in  every 
mind  that  denies  the  reality  of  a  supernatural 
order  I 

The  world  has  reached  a  remarkable  epoch  of 
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its  destiny.  For  a  century  it  has  endeavored  to 
found  all  human  things  upon  nature  and  reason  ; 
it  believed  itself  capable  of  reigning  alone  without 
the  intervention  of  any  mysterious  idea,  any  in- 
definite power.  You  have  before  you  tlie  result 
of  this  grand  attempt.  Social  discipline  lias  fallen 
to  pieces  in  your  hands ;  the  ingenious  springs  to 
which  you  purposed  to  subject  it  have  been  found 
too  feeble  aof-ainst  resistance  and  ao-^ressions. 
What  was  generous  in  your  plans  of  reform  has 
had  no  better  success  than  what  was  chimerical, 
and  Justice  wonders  that  it  cannot  give  to  your 
works  either  duration  or  majesty.  Will  you 
linger  much  longer  before  3^ou  doubt  of  your- 
selves"? Will  you  not  suspect  that  something  is 
wanting  to  you,  and  painfully  warned  by  the  in- 
nate providence  of  things,  will  you  not  lift  your 
eyes  towards  the  eternal  pole  where  you  have  left 
the  science  of  the  past  and  the  future  f  It  is  high 
time :  let  us  call  God  to  our  help  ;  let  us  acknowl- 
edge that  we  have  relations  with  him  more  pro- 
found than  those  of  nature,  and  tliat  to  renounce 
them,  from  weakness  or  pride,  is  to  take  from  the 
human  race,  with  its  highest  duties,  its  highest 
virtues  and  its  most  necessary  faculties. 


TWO  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  SUPERNATURAL 
INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN. 


My  Lord,— Gentlemen, 

After  having  established,  that  the  intercourse 
between  man  and  God,  is  not  based  upon  nature 
and  reason,  but  upon  a  higher  order,  which  Cathohc 
doctrine  calls  supernatural,  the  course  of  ideas 
would  lead  us  to  seek  why  it  is  so,  and  what  are 
the  motives  which  have  determined  God  not  to  in- 
clude in  our  sensible  and  intelligible  faculties,  all 
the  means  that  we  need  for  entering-  into  relations 
with  him.  But  rationalism  does  not  permit  us  to 
advance  so  rapidly.  The  question  of  the  super- 
natural order  is  too  grave,  for  rationalists  to  yield 
to  the  demonstration  which  we  have  given,  without 
endeavoring',  at  least,  to  weaken  it.  Let  us  then 
hear  their  objections. 

It  is  true,  they  say,  that  if  we  look  only  to  the 
surface  of  things,  prophecy  and  sacrament  possess 
a  character  of  universality  and  perpetuity  by  which 
they  seem  to  advanoe  side  by  side  with  nature  and 
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reason ;  but  tliis  is  only  an  appearance  which  van- 
ishes at  the  first  serious  glance  thrown  upon  that 
illogical  institution.     In  fact,  before  it  could  possess 
a  real  universality,  a  real  perpetuity,  the  subject 
or  thought  that  aspires  to  these  great  characters 
must  be  the  same  in  all  times  and  places ;  without 
unity,  universality  and  perpetuity  are  impossble, 
since  universality  is  but  the    expansion  of  unity 
in  space,  and  perpetuity  its  expansion  in  time.    This 
nature  is  i-eally  universal  and  perpetual,  because 
her  laws,  in  whatever  age  or  place  they  are  consult- 
ed,  give  to  all  who  interrogate  them  an  answer 
that  never  varies.     At  the  pole  as  at  the  equator, 
under  the  instruments  of  Newton  as  under  the  eyes 
of  Aristotle,  physical  light  falls  upon  and  emerges 
again  from  an  object  in  forming  a  constant  angle. 
It  is  the  same  with  reason.     As  the  faculty  of  a 
free  being,  it  does  not  follow  the  caprices  of  the 
will,  it  approves  or  condemns  according  to  rules 
which  do  not  bend.     Speak  to  the  Athenian  of 
Pericles,  to  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  to  the  savage 
of  unexplored  forests,  to  the  child  of  barbarism, 
or  the  full-formed  man  of  civilization,  all  under- 
stand you,  and  even  when  they  dispute  their  own 
opinions  among  themselves,  they  invoke  uniform 
principles  to  maintain  them,  which  are  as  clear  and 
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certain  to  the  intelligence  of  tlie  ignorant  as  to  that 
of  the  learned.  Is  it  so  in  regard  to  the  super- 
natural order?  Or,  rather,  is  there  anything 
comparable  to  the  ciiaos  of  superstitions  of  which 
it  is  composed  I  Open  yonder  Pantheon  ;  what  see 
you  there?  Gods  insulting  one  another;  dogmas 
contradicting  one  another;  religions  disavowing, 
priestlioods  anathematising  one  another ;  altars  in 
violent  opposition  ;  discord  infinite  as  the  sacred 
object  Avhich  those  frightful  controversies  of  power- 
lessness  and  pride  pretend  to  attain.  Behokl  the 
supernatural  !  Behold  it  as  it  appears  in  history 
and  before  our  eyes  !  And  this  is  called  a  divine 
thing,  an  institution  not  only  equal  to  nature  and 
reason,  but  which  superior  to  all  created  things, 
should  serve  as  a  law  to  the  conscience,  a  light  to 
the  mind,  a  crow^n  to  the  universe  !  For  us,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  this  terrible  phenomenon, 
we  accuse  it  of  being  human ;  it  is  human  because 
it  is  not  one. 

If  }'0u  reply  that  among  all  religions  one  only  is 
tlie  true  one,  of  which  the  others  are  but  impious 
or  pitiful  imitations,  the  difficult}^  will,  perhaps,  lose 
its  force  on  one  side,  but  only  to  regain  it  on  the 
other,  and  with  usury.  •  For  one  single  religion 
being  true,  one  alone  is  good  for  the  soul,  one  alone 
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establishes  an  efficacious  communication  between 
God  and  man.  Thenceforth  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cern it  among  the  crowd  of  others,  it  is  necessary 
to  choose  without  error.  And  what  a  task  imposed 
upon  the  human  race  in  a  matter  where  it  is  a 
question  of  finding-  or  losing-  God  !  Can  it  be  that 
to  us  feeble  creatures,  already  wasted  in  the  toils 
which  our  transitory  existence  costs  us,  an  enigma 
to  solve  should  have  been  given  as  the  condition  of 
our  eternal  life !  Is  it  possible*?  Is  it  possible  that 
eternity  costs  us  anything  but  virtue,  and  that, 
sparing  in  regard  to  the  infinite,  God  takes  cruel  de- 
light in  becoming  a  sphinx  to  man  ?  Ah !  if  truth  be 
our  nourishment,  it  should  fall  from  heaven  like 
rain,  pass  on  like  the  wind,  swell  its  waves  like  the 
sea,  grow  like  the  harvest  in  the  days  when  man 
waits  for  that  blessing  upon  his  labour  which  created 
the  earth,  and  commanded  it  to  serve  us.  Every 
man  is  able  to  trace  a  furrow  and  cast  seed  into  it :  is 
every  man  able  to  unravel  the  confusion  of  the 
innumerable  relisfions  that  contend  for  the  honor  ot 
cominor  from  God  and  leading-  mankind  to  him  "? 
None  will  dare  to  advance  such  a  pretension ;  and, 
consequently,  we  oppose  to  the  supernatural  order, 
as  a  double  accusation,  first,  its  want  of  unity,  next, 
the  impossibility  of  discerning  the  true  among  all 
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tlie  positive  religions,  supposing  even  that  one  of 
tliem  is  true. 

Such  are  tlie  difficulties  which  arrest  us,  and 
which  I  must  solve  before  advancing  another  step. 

It  is  certain  that  unity  is  an  essential  character 
of  the  works  of  Grod,  not  a  dead  unity  which 
would  exclude  variety — that  is  to  sa}^,  harmony 
in  number  and  extent — ^but  a  fertile  unity,  which, 
coming  from  God  himself,  brings  back  to  him, 
as  to  their  source,  all  the  irradiations  of  light  and 
life.  Unity  is  but  order,  and  order  is  evidently 
an  attribute  of  God  and  of  his  works. 

It  is  certain  also  that,  considering  the  mass  of 
religions,  although  they  all  spring  from  the  idea 
and  f\ict  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  although  they 
have  among  them  the  very  significative  relation- 
ship of  prayer,  their  dogmatic  constitution  never- 
tlieless  establishes  a  flagrant  contradiction  between 
tlie  greater  number  of  them.  Unity  is  at  their 
base,  it  is  not  in  their  architecture,  and  that 
diversity  necessnrily  suggests  in  the  secondary 
origin  of  the  greater  number  the  presence  of 
another  hand  than  the  hand  of  God. 

Whose  is  thnt  hand  I  Who  has  touched  the 
the  divine  work  after  God !  What  power  has 
suddenly  appeared  behind  the  Creator,  to  intro- 
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(•uce  even  into  religion,  whicli  was  the  crowning' 
work  of  the  universe,  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
death  ?  That  power  is  yourselves.  God  did  not 
place  yon  among-  his  works  to  remain  there  in  the 
inertness  of  captive  contemplation,  but  to  be  tliere 
the  free  co-operators  of  his  thought  and  his  glor}^ ; 
he  did  not  create  you  to  adore  him  in  a  servile 
manner,  but  to  love  him  so  nuich  the  more  as  you 
are  able  to  hate  him,  to  serve  him  so  much  the  better 
as  you  are  able  to  rebel  against  him,  to  be  so  much 
the  more  the  efficacious  instruments  of  his  name 
as  you  are  able  to  dishonor  him.  This  is  why 
wherever  God  is  in  this  world  there  are  you  also  ; 
wherever  he  works  you  work  also,  whether  in  the 
sense  of  his  designs,  or  in  a  contrary  sense.  And 
it  is  not  upon  a  part  of  his  work  onh'  that  this 
power  has  been  given  to  you  ;  you  possess  it  upon 
the  whole,  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  snper- 
natural  order,  against  nature  and  reason  as  against 
prophecy  and  sacrament.  You  are  able  to  deny 
all ;  }■  on  are  able  to  den}"  God  as  well  as  Jesus 
Christ,  -society  as  well  as  the  Cluu'ch,  mathematical 
truth  as  \yell  as  revealed  truth,  visible  good  as  well 
invisible  good,  time  as  well  as  eternity.  Nothing 
escapes  from  your  empire,  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  your  liberty  has  no  limits,  and,  on  another, 
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since  all  is  linked  together  in  tlie  world,  the  hlow 
which  yon  give  to  one  point  is  necessarily  felt  in 
all  the  spheres  of  creation  and  of  the  infinite. 
Nature,  reason,  and  religion  are  three  progressive 
laws  whose  light  is  reciprocal,  and  whose  force  is 
in  common — the  intelligence  divides  them  only 
by  a  schism  which  wounds  all  the  three,  and  pride 
obtains  o^reat  success  onlv  in  ruins  which  form  a 
tomb  alike  for  both.  The  Avill  of  pride  is  not  to 
obey,  and  it  obeys  as  long  as  a  law  exists  what- 
ever may  be  ifs  origin,  its  form,  or  its  name. 
Tlience  it  comes  that  pride  rests  oidy  in  its  absolute 
sovereig-nitv,  and  that,  measuring-  its  force  bv  the 
greatness  of  its  desire,  it  has  not  despaired  of 
attainins"  to  the  two  sovereign  acts  which  belonsr 
only  to  God — the  acts  of  destroying  and  of  creat- 
ingf,  of  destroying  the  world  as  God  had  made  it, 
in  order  to  create  a  world  as  man  wills  it  to  be. 

You  think  that  1  exaggerate,  and  that  if  man 
has  really  attacked  religion,  because  it  is  but  a 
supposed  part  of  the  divine  work,  he  has  at  least 
always  respected  nature  and  reason,  which  are 
that  work  itself  in  all  its  certainty  and  its  sincerity. 
You  have  said  this  in  opposing  the  constant  uni- 
formity of  the  natural  order  to  the  contradictory 
variety  of  the  religious  order ;  but  I  ask  does  not 
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the  sound  of  the  world  reacli  you  ?  Do  you  not 
hear  from  this  very  place  the  secular  clamor  of 
its  divisions  ?  Is  it  only  at  the  portals  of  the 
temple  that  the  combat  is  engaged  between  man 
against  man  and  man  against  God  ?  Stand  upon 
the  forum  of  nations,  enter  their  academies,  open 
their  laboratories  of  science — wherever  you  meet 
with  the  human  mind,  you  find  war,  doctrines 
against  doctrines,  politics  against  politics,  history 
against  history,  facts  against  facts,  affirmations 
against  negations.  Can  you  question  this '?  And 
thenceforth  in  what  is  the  natural  order  more  united 
than  the  supernatural  order  I  In  what  does  it  escape 
more  from  the  attacks  of  our  liberty  ?  Reliiiious 
contradiction  even  holds  a  rational  contradiction  ; 
for  the  dogma  which  I  accept  and  which  you 
reject,  I  accept  with  my  reason,  and  witli  yours 
you  reject  it.  We  differ  in  regard  to  faitli  only 
because  we  differ  rationally.  Say  you  that  if  we 
differ  about  consequences,  we  recognise  the  same 
principles,  and  that  in  them  the  immutable  unity 
of  reason  survives  and  consists  %  But  by  the  same 
title  religion  may  pretend  to  unity  and  immuta- 
bility; it  also  claims  principles  ujjon  which  all 
forms  agree,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,   his  action  upon   man,   his   positive  inter- 


course  with  us  by  revelation,  cermonies,  la\Ys, 
rewards  and  punishments.  "Where  begins  the  con- 
test if  it  is  not  in  tlie  dogmatical  development  of 
these  common  principles? 

There  is  then  parity  between  the  two  orders, 
and  if  your  accusation  concludes  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  one,  it  concludes  no  less  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other.  Therefore  learn  that  the  same  thing 
you  say  against  religion,  scepticism  has  said  against 
reason — even  as  you  deny  supernatural  unity, 
because  of  the  divergency  of  religions,  scepticism 
denies  rational  unity,  because  of  the  multitude  of 
opinions  and  practices  which  divides  sages  no  less 
than  nations.  Pascal  scornfully  remarked  it : 
"  Truth  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  error  beyond 
diem  !  "  Survey  then  the  whole  abyss  ;  see  what 
in  the  liands  of  man  that  reason  becomes  which 
you  do  not  doubt  of,  and  if  you  refuse  to  believe 
in  the  avowals  of  philosophy,  believe  at  least  in 
wliat  is  passing  around  you.  What  truth  is  not 
denied  ?  What  instinct  of  nature  is  not  outraged  ! 
Wliat  human  institution,  how  familiar  soever  it 
may  be  to  us  either  by  tradition  or  by  the  heart, 
is  not  treated  as  an  enemy"?  You  wonder  that 
Christ  found  contradictors  and  judges  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.     Lift  up  your  eyes,   behold 
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reason  itself  bcifore  tlie  tribunal  of  Caiphas  and  the 
Romans. 

.  Be  not  alarmed,  however,  and  in  learningr"  what 
man  may  do  ag-aiist  the  work  of  God,  learn  also 
what  he  cannot  do.  Yes,  there  is  a  great  power 
in  man,  for  God  is  with  him ;  there  is  a  great 
power  in  man,  for  Satan  is  with  him ;  there  is  a 
great  power  in  man,  for  man  is  with  himself:  But 
with  God  on  his  rtglit  hand,  Satan  on  his  left,  and 
himself  between,  man  is  neither  capable  of  destroy- 
ing nor  of  creating  an  atom.  An  atom  snffices 
eternally  to  arrest  all  liis  power :  liow  mnch  more 
the  nniverse !  Sixty  centuries  in  the  service 
of  onr  liberty  have  not  given  ns  the  glory  of 
making  or  destroying  a  grain  of  dust ;  how  nnich 
more  will  nature,  reason,  and  religion  resist  us  ! 
Be  not  alarmed  then ;  neither  you  wlio  doubt, 
nor  you  who  believe,  be  not  alarmed.  God  is  in 
all  tliat  is,  he  maintains  all  that  he  has  once 
willed ;  and  our  liberty,  however  important,  is  but 
the  rock  npon  whicli  tlie  ocean  breaks,  remaining 
still  the  ocean.  Therefore,  being  a  child  of  truth 
in  this  most  troubled  ao-e,  I  hear  the  tempest 
unmoved  ;  I  receive  light  from  the  flash  that  falls 
npon  til 3  temple,  and  with  my  head  resting  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  parvis,  I  repose  in  the  divine 
slumber  of  infallible  faith. 
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Powerlessness  to  destroy,  powerlessnesss  to 
create,  such  is  in  man  the  hmit  of  pride,  such  is 
tlie  law  whicli  protects  all  that  is — -nature,  reason, 
religion;  against  the  attempts  of  liberty.  And 
yet  it  is  very  essential  that  liberty,  even  in  its  abuse, 
should  be  a  fertile  power ;  for  were  it  otherwise, 
it  would  be  but  a  main-spring  poised  in  the  void, 
a  ]-esponsible  name  of  an  imaginary  activity. 
God,  in  assuring  his  own  empire,  that  the  world 
might  not  become  the  toy  of  unbridled  disorder, 
should  have  left  such  an  effect  to  our  action  that 
even  in  its  errors  it  should  not  be  the  vain  effort 
of  an  abortive  being.  What  is  then  the  part  of 
God,  and  what  the  part  of  maul  God,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  reserved  to  himself  the  substance 
of  things ;  he  has  willed  that  man  should  never 
attain  to  it ;  for  if  the  substance  of  things  had  been 
given  to  us,  God  would  have  remained  only  as  the 
tranquil  spectator  of  the  ruins  of  the  Universe. 
But  if  substance  escapes  from  us,  what  remains  to 
us?  If  we  cannot  destroy  a  gi-ain  of  dust  in 
nature,  a  principle  in  the  intelligence,  an  element 
in  the  supernatin*al  order,  what  can  we  do  in 
reality?  In  order  to  understand  this,  we  must 
remark  that  all  substance  has  a  mode  of  beinof,  and 
that  the  substance  remaining  invariable,  the  mode 
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is  subject  to  change.  It  is  then  the  mode  whicli 
our  hberty  seizes.  The  mode  is  the  figure  of 
things ;  being  powerless  against  things,  we  have 
the  resource  of  disfionirino-  them.  We  disfig^ure 
nature,  reason   reho-ion. 

You  liave  received  from  the  Creator  a  visao-e  ia 
Avhich  power  and  goodness  shine.  Your  hps  be- 
come animated  with  a  smile  whose  grace  outlives 
their  motion ;  ^^our  eyes  flash  forth  a  light  which 
springs  from  the  fount  of  a  living  intelligence,  but 
which,  tempered  by  niodesty,  excites  respect  with- 
out fear ;  your  brow,  pure  and  calm,  crowns  witli 
its  serenity  the  living  charm  of  your  features,  and 
wherever  the  regard  of  a  soul  lights  upon  you, 
that  .soul  knows  and  loves  your  own.  0  youth, 
these  are  great  gifts !  But  a  single  hour  is  suf- 
ficient to  tarnish  them,  a  single  crime  is  sufficient  to 
dishonour  them.  Nature,  whose  masterpiece  you 
are,  will  not  resist  the  blows  which  you  inflict 
upon  it  in  the  secret  of  your  conscience,  beauty 
departs  from  you  in  proportion  as  God  leaves 
your  heart,  and  soon  that  head,  the  object  of  ad- 
miration and  love,  remains  but  the  ignoble  crown 
of  a  reprobate  or  debauchee.  You  will  not  have 
destroyed  in  yourself  the  natural  image  of  God, 
you  will  have  disfigured  it. 
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So  also  you  may  lay  waste  tlie  earth,  bum  the 
forests,  disperse  tlie  sources  of  rivers,  infect  the 
air,  doom  admii-able  portions  of  our  common  heri- 
Inge  to  solitude  and  sterility,  and  you  have  done 
this    but    too    often !     The    hand    of    barbarians 
withered    Latium ;    the    tyranny    of  the    sons    of 
Mahomet,  touching  the  soil  of  Greece  and  Syria, 
dried  up  sources  which  were  deemed  inexliaustible, 
and  destroyed  charms  which  were  believed  to  be 
under  the    eternal  protection  of  the  purest  light 
that  has  ever  shone  upon  creation.     But  how  cruel 
soever  those  injuries  may  be,  the    earth  subsists 
and  nourishes  man.     Better  generations  may  suc- 
ceed those  hordes  which  have  not  respected  the 
common   mother  of   the  human  race ;    they  may 
rouse  the  fields  of  Attica  and  the  hills  of  Messina 
from   their  involuntary  sleep ;    sliade,  invited  by 
cultivation,  may  descend  again  from  heaven  upon 
the  deserts  of  Rome;  life,  which  had  but  turned 
aside,   may  shoot   forth   on   every  Jiand,   and   the 
very  ruins  become  witnesses  to   our  inability  to 
deal  the  blow  that  causes  death. 

So  it  is  with  errors  and  crimes  against  reason. 
A  century  dawns,  it  is  bold  in  tlie  things  of  the 
intelligence,  it  agitates  ideas  as  the  traveller,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  da}-,  shakes  the  dust  and  weaiiness 
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from  his  feet;  it  takes  pleasure  in  doubting,  pride 
in  contradicting ;  it  strikes  the  pillars  which  afore- 
time supported  the  structure  of  science  and  wisdom, 
tradition  loses  its  influence  upon  it,  conscience 
becomes  but  a  mute  or  a  suspicious  oracle.  A 
moment  ai-rives  when  astonished  minds  ask  if  truth 
is  not  a  dream  and  good  an  imposture.  But  in  the 
veiy  midst  of  this  orgie  of  scepticism,  reason  is 
attacked  only  by  reason ;  it  triumphs  even  in  tiie 
very  wound  wliich  it  inflicts  upon  itself  Negation 
affirms  that  the  intelligence  lives  and  sees,  as  the 
eye,  closing  before  tlie  sun,  attests  the  presence  and 
the  power  of  his  rays.  It  is  needful  to  live,  and 
notwithstanding  the  universal  delirium,  the  course 
of  human  things  follows  its  ancient  -ways  ;  mankind 
marches  before  Pyrrlio  who  denies  motion.  Man- 
kind believes,  hopes,  combines  its  thoughts  and  its 
actions.  Then,  time  sounds  an  liour;  a  new  age 
opens  wliich  raises  up  truth  again,  as  the  freslmess 
of  morning  raises  up  in  the  fields  the  grass  which 
ha  [  drooped  at  evening.  The  altars  of  doubt  are 
overthrown ;  the  negations  but  yesterday  idolized 
are  scattered  to  the  winds ;  those  who  despised  are 
despised ;  they  are  forgotten  who  forgot ;  a  period 
is  marked  in  history,  and  the  future  mounts  to  the 
horizon  of  eternity.  There  was  a  deformation  of 
ilie  human  mind,  but  no  destruction. 
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Do  you  any  longer  wonder  that  religion,  strug- 
gling with  the  liberty  of  man,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  injuries  and  the  same  vicissitudes  I  Why 
should  religion  be  more  fortunate  than  nature  and 
reason  I  Why,  in  drawing  nearer  to  heaven,  should 
our  ambition  for  sovereignty  lose  the  energy  which 
permits  it  to  violate  the  inferior  sanctuaries! 
Whatever  shores  we  may  touch,  higher  or  lower, 
we  bear  with  us,  as  an  indefectible  attribute,  the 
power  of  good  and  evil.  And  that  very  power 
increases  in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the  hierarchy 
of  things ;  it  is  greater  against  reason  than  against 
nature,  greater  against  religion  than  against  reason. 
This  is  because  we  can  raise  ourselves  only  by 
drawing  near  to  the  infinite,  and  because  the  infin- 
ite, by  its  disproportion  to  our  personal  limits, 
necessarily  offers  a  greater  obstacle  to  revolt  and 
error.  Who  does  not  conceive  how  easy  it  is  to 
substitute  chimerical  imitations  for  reliarious  dog-- 
mas?  Man  has  done  this;  he  has  done  this  from 
impatience  under  too  heavy  a  yoke  ;  from  weariness 
of  antiquity,  from  forgetfulness  of  tradition ;  from 
aversion  towards  a  negligent  or  corrupt  priesthood  ; 
from  obedience  to  the  ascendancy  of  famous  sec- 
taries. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive 
of  his  separation,  under  whatever  point  of  heaven 
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and  in  whatever  time  it  may  have  begun,  never 
has  man,  living-  in  the  state  of  a  people — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  natural  state — been  able  to  abrogate 
relisfion  or  chano-e  its  essential  characters.  He  has 
always  believed  in  the  positive  communication 
between  the  human  race  and  God,  by  means  of 
the  word  direct  from  God.  Tlie  perverted  re- 
ligions prove  this  no  less  eloquently  than  tlie 
Christian  religion.  What  was  a  temple,  but  an 
oracle  in  the  minds  of  the  pagan  nations  1  What 
an  idol,  but  marble  and  gold  speaking  in  the  name 
of  God!  What  a  priest,  but  a  body  and  soul 
inspired  by  the  breath  of  God  ?  What  are  they 
now  in  every  part  of  the  eartli — priest,  temple,  idol 
— but  an  incarnation,  more  or  less  living  and  near, 
of  the  Divinity  ?  The  unity  of  the  idea  outlives 
the  multiplicity  of  form  ;  moreover,  Avlien  that  form 
is  studied,  there  is  found,  in  the  variety  of  the  signs, 
the  mutilated  remains  of  an  identical  tradition. 

To  fiiith  in  prophecies  all  religions  have  joined 
faith  in  sacraments ;  all,  we  have  said,  and  proved 
it,  called  sacriiices,  ceremonies  and  prayer,  to  the 
help  of  the  soul  striving  to  tend  towards  God. 
Homer  immolates  victims  with  the  liturgy  of  Levit- 
icus ;  Delphos  commands  expiations  in  the  same 
language  which    Benares    speaks;     the    Etruscan 
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augiuy  blesses  tlie  Roman  hills  as  the  Druid  con- 
secrated the  forests  of  Gaul ;  and  above  all  those 
living  rites  of  invincible  cnstom,  the  sacrament  of 
prayer  rises  towards  God  to  demand  miracles  of  him 
in  the  name  of  all  grief  that  hopes,  and  of  all  weak- 
ness that  believes.  Doubtless  prayer  has  not  always 
known  God  under  the  same  name ;  it  has  not 
everywhere  known  his  true  and  eternal  history: 
but  the  want  was  everywhere  the  same,  the  aspira- 
tion similar,  and  when  the  heart  was  sincere, 
prayer  did  not  fail  to  be  efficacious.  The  suppliant 
charged  with  grief,  on  bending  the  knee  before  a 
deceptive  statue,  forgot  the  fable  that  education  had 
graven  in  his  mind  ;  he  remembered  the  unknown 
God  whom  Athens  revered  at  the  foot  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  that  God  who  seeks  uprightness  and 
knows  misfortune,  heard  the  cry  of  faith  in  the 
lamentations  of  a  humbled  heart.  The  darkness 
of  idolatry  became  enlightened ;  truth  descended 
with  grace,  and  the  soul  of  man  met  the  Spirit  of 
God  through  the  illusions  of  error. 

Acknowledge  then  that  you  have  no  more 
destroyed  religion  than  you  have  destroyed  reason 
and  nature  ;  you  have  no  more  changed  its  essence 
than  you  have  changed  the  essence  of  logic  and 
chemistry.     You  have  disfigured  all,  and  God  has 
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saved  all.  Nature  has  resisted  your  mutilations ; 
reason,  your  systems;  religion,  your  unbelief ;  and 
all  these  being-  universal  and  perpetual,  attest  so 
mucli  the  more  the  power  which  founded  them,  as 
that  power  has  respected  yours  in  permitting  you 
not  to  respect  its  own.  Tell  me,  what  has  with- 
held you  1  Why  is  it  that  so  much  Hfe  remains 
amidst  so  many  ruins?  You  desired,  you  still 
desire,  to  destroy  religion,  in  which  you  see  only 
a  chaos  of  baseless  ideas  and  practices;  wliy  is 
religion,  still  standing?  You  would  exercise  the 
sovereign  act  of  destroying  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  sovereign  act  of  creating,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
a  greatness  in  that  ambition  which  would  entitle 
it  to  praise,  if  nothing  could  be  great  against 
justice  and  truth  ;  wliy  have  you  neither  destroyed 
nor  created  relioion  ?  Look  at  Luther  ....  Luther 
is  an  old  shadow,  but  since  we  are  permitted  to 
evoke  shadows,  let  me  evoke  him  and  call  him  to 
account  for  the  mystery  Avhich  holds  my  mind 
and  yours  in  suspense.  Well,  Luther ;  since  thou 
despisest  the  Church,  since  thou  hast  resolved  to 
extirpate  from  Europe  the  faith  which  was  once 
thine  own,  Avhy  dost  thou  not  strike  the  only  blow 
that  touches  the  root  of  the  question  1  Why  not 
overtlii-ow  the  nrchitect  with  the  edifice  ?  Why 
not  deny  Jesus  Christ  ? 
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Ah  !  why'?  Liitlier  did  not  himself  know.  He 
obeyed  faith  at  the  same  time  as  revoh,  and  was 
illogical  in  the  one  as  in  tlie  other — he  was  the 
formidable  expression  of  great  weakness  in  great 
power.  His  conscience  responded  to  the  conscience 
of  his  time  as  tlie  conscience  of  his  time  to  that  of 
all  ages.  It  included  with  an  element  of  protesta- 
tion an  imperious  want  of  belief,  and  the  success 
of  Luther,  like  all  the  other  heresiarchs,  was,  that 
he  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  his  epoch,  by  taking 
from  its  faith  all  that  it  could  lose,  and  leavino-  to 
it  all  that  it  wished  to  keep.  Had  he  denied  Jesus 
Christ  he  would  have  been  a  Voltaire  without 
ancestors — that  is  to  say,  a  madman ;  and  Voltaire 
himself,  preceded  by  two  centuries  of  Pj'otestant- 
ism,  could  only  attain  to  the  position  of  a  sage — 
that  is  to  say,  a  chief  of  a  school  and  not  a  chief  of 
the  people. 

This  example  includes  all  the  others.  It  initiates 
us  into  the  secret  of  religious  revolutions,  wliieh 
are  so  much  the  more  sure  of  success  as  they  swerve 
less  from  the  primordial  sacramentary  and  prophet- 
ic basis ;  so  much  the  more  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  religion  as  they  preserve  it  in  violating 
it.  For,  in  tine,  if  for  sixty  centuries  the  human 
race  obeyed  the  same  dogma  and  the  same  litui-gy. 
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would  yon  noi  recognise  in  tliat  tranquil  unanim- 
ity the  sign  of  a  divine  institution?  Now  the 
sign  of  unanimity  combated,  of  uiianimity  con- 
tradicted and  persevering,  notwithstanding  such 
controversy,  is  manifestly  still  more  worthy  1o 
move  an  attentive  mind.  For  the  first  unanimity 
ma}^  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  examination 
and  the  force  of  habit,  whilst  the  second  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  power  superior  to  all  tlie  springs 
of  human  thought  and  all  the  attacks  of  its  libeity. 
To  affirm  in  denying,  to  maintain  in  destroying, 
to  consent  in  protesting,  this  is  doubtless  to  rise 
•  up  against  truth,  but  it  is  also  to  render  to  trutli 
the  highest  of  all  homage,  since  it  is  the  homage 
of  an  enem}^ 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  God  has  not  done 
still  more  for  the  preservation  of  liis  religion  upon 
earth,  and  wliether  among  all  those  who  have 
adulterated  its  original  purity,  there  is  not  one 
which  has  preserved  that  purity  unstained,  and 
which  may  be  easy  to  recognise  by  inimitable 
characters  of  grandeur  and  sincerity.  I  hope  to 
show  you  this  without  trouble  as  well  as  Avitliout 
delay. 

Let  us  first  of  all  bnnisli  from'our  minds  tlie  vain 
idea  tliat  there  are  an  infinite  nniltitude  of  different 
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religions  here  below.  It  is  not  so.  Nothino-  has 
been  more  sterile  than  the  imagination  of  man  in 
the  matter  of  religions.  As,  considering  the  com- 
mon features  of  beings,  we  collect  them  with  a 
certain  number  of  primitive  families,  so  also  in 
comparing  together  the  religious  brandies  which 
spread  out  in  mankind,  we  find  them  terminating 
in  three  principal  trunks,  the  only  ones  really  dis- 
tinct by  their  physiognomy  and  by  an  invisible 
and  mutual  repulsion — I  mean  idolatry,  Chris- 
tianity, and  Mahometism  ;  I  do  not  name  Judaism, 
because  before  Jesus  "Christ  it  was  but  Christianity 
awaiting  its  crown,  and  since  Jesus  Christ  it  is  but 
Christianity  without  its  crown.  There  remain  then 
the  Christian  cluu'ches  which  cleave  to  the  trunk 
of  the  Gospel  and  Cln-ist;  the  idolatrous  sects, 
neither  of  which  excommunicated  the  other,  and 
whose  symbols  vied  with  one  another  in  mutual 
respect  in  the  council  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  — 
in  fine,  the  branches  of  Islamism,  which  all  bend 
at  the  feet  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran.  Name  me 
a  religion,  I  will  trace  it  either  to  the  idol,  the 
cross,  or  the  crescent ;  but  there  is  no  peace 
possible,  there  is  no  common  ground,  between  the 
idol,  the  cross,  and  the  crescent — those  memorable 
banners  which  still  divide  the  generations  of  men. 
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and   which   bear  in    tlieir  folds  three   theologies 

o 

separated  by  a  radically  different  conception  of 
the  intercourse  between  God  and  man.  In  fact, 
in  this  intercourse,  which  constitutes  relio-ion  and 
supposes  an  approaching-  of  two  Ijeings  so  naturally 
removed  from  one  anotlier,  either  the  mind  con- 
ceives an  alliance  between  the  divine  nature  and 
human  nature  that  attains  even  to  confoundino" 
them — which  is  idolatry ;  or  it  conceives  that 
alliance  under  a  form  tliat  excludes  compatibility 
between  the  two  natures — which  is  Mahometism  ; 
or,  in  fine,  it  admits  the  union  of  tlie  two  natures 
remaining  distinct  even  in  tlieir  intimacy — which 
is  Christianity.  Idolatry  confounds  man  and  God  ; 
Mahometism  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  each 
other ;  Christianit}^  associates  them  :  these  three 
systems  resume  all  existing  and  all  possible  re- 
ligions. 

Antiquity  in  general  was  lost  in  idolatry,  and 
even  the  superstitions  Avhich  had  not  begun  in 
idolatry  ended  by  falling  upon  it  as  upon  an  in- 
evitable shoal.  The  reason  of  this  is,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  halt  just  at  the  point  of  Theandry 
— a  name  by  which  Christian  tlieology  expresses 
the  participation  of  God  in  man  and  of  man  in 
God       As  soon  as   the   intelligence   is   no  longer 
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enlightened  by  the  full  light  of  religions  tmtli,  it 
vacillates  before  that  prodigious  mystery,  and  ac- 
cording as  it  yields  more  to  reason  or  to  remem- 
brance, to  the  inspiration  of  nature,  or  the  impul- 
sion of  theological  instinct,  it  remains  behind  or 
runs  beyond  the  true.  Instinct,  remembrance, 
;iiid  a  confused  presentiment  vanquished  the  intelli- 
gence in  the  intermediary  period  of  mankind — 1 
mean  in  that  comprised  between  the  deluge  and 
the  coming  of  Christ.  When  Jesus  Christ  appeared, 
that  wonderful  restitution  of  the  eternal  type  of 
the  alliance  between  God  and  man  struck  the 
world  w^ith  such  a  flash  of  light,  that  the  pagan 
theogony,  notwithstanding  its  twenty  centuries  of 
empire,  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  deceiviniT  the  human  race.  Error  was  obhged 
to  take,  refuge  upon  another  basis,  and  to  assume 
another  form.  Arius  prepared  its  edifice,  Mahomet 
completed  it — Arius  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Mahomet  declared  the  union  between  the 
divine  and  human  natures  in  one  single  personality 
to  be  impossible,  impious,  idolatrous ;  and  separa- 
ting as  far  as  possible,  the  two  terms  of  religious  in- 
tercourse, he  pronounced  the  fundamental  sentence 
of  Islamism,  or  the  new  faith :  God  is  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet.     God  is  God — that  is  to  say, 
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Grod  can  be  only  God ;  Mahomet  is  liis  prophet 
— that  is  to  say,  the  divine  action  with  regard  to 
man  is  Umited  to  prophecy,  and  the  action  of  man 
in  regard  to  God  is  Hmited  to  the  ffiitli  which 
accepts  prophecy  by  adoring  and  praying.  No 
other  rehgion  has  appeared  since  Mahomet  ;  none 
other  will  appear  in  the  fntnre.  For,  below 
Mahomet  there  is  but  pure  rationalism  ;  above  him 
we  necessarily  find  idolatry  or  Christianity. 

Christianity  fills  the  middle  place  between  Ma- 
hoinetism  and  idolatry.  It  humanises  God  without 
causing  liim  to  descend,  it  di^'inises  man  without 
changing  his  substance,  equally  removed  from  the 
extravagance  of  pantheism,  which  confounds  all 
beings  in  a  divine  chaos,  and.  the  coldness  of  theism, 
which  relegates  the  creature  to  a  hopeless  distance 
from  the  Creator. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  choice ;  here,  the  contest. 
For  whoever  w^ould  come  out  of  practical  atheism, 
tliere  are  in  all  history  but  tliese  three  doors  open; 
lie  must  be  an  idolater,  a  Cln-istian,  or  a  Mussulman, 
he  must  bend  the  knee  before  an  idol,  bear  the 
cross,  or  hoist  the  crescent — the  one  or  the  other  ; 
or  ]-emain  indifferent  among  the  spectators  who 
hear  unmoved  the  name  of  God,  and  who  re2rard 
the  future  without  preparing  for  it. 
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Tlie  choice  being"  thus  reduced  to  these,  the  only 
possible  terms,  nothing-  is  easier  than  to  recognise 
where  is  the  true  religion,  the  religion  instituted  by 
God  and  preserved  in  the  integrity  of  its  dogmas, 
its  morals,  and  its  liturg}^ — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
integrity  of  prophecy  and  sacrament.  It  is  said 
that  Tacitus  abridged  all,  because  he  saw  all.  God 
is  a  still  greater  abbreviator,  because  he  labours  in 
eternity  for  creatures  who  have  only  time.  You 
are  in  haste.  God  is  so  more  than  you.  You  are 
eager  to  know  truth — God  is  still  more  eager  to 
impart  it  to  you.  Listen  tlien  ;  you  will  need  but 
a  ray  of  light  and  an  instant  of  good  will. 

Although  idolatry  and  Mahometism  start  from 
absolutely  contradictory  points,  I  place  them  upon 
the  same  line  in  the  discussion,  because  they  bear 
upon  their  front  the  same  characters  of  shame  and 
inanition.  I  do  not  say  to  you — Mahomet  has 
wrought  no  miracles,  nor  has  idolatry ;  idolatry 
has  not  prophesied,  nor  has  Mahomet.  This  is  the 
detail  of  the  question.  It  requires  time  to  examine 
it,  and  we  must  advance  quickly.  Now  to  him 
who  wishes  to  advance  quickly,  God  has  prepared 
a  way  which  shortens  all.  He  has  placed  in  re- 
ligion, as  in  all  other  things,  a  pliysiognom3\  Be- 
hold a  man  wliom  you  have  never  met ;  his  orio-in 
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and  his  acts  are  unknown  to  you — who  is  he  1 
What  does  lie  desire  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  his 
soul  1  You  know  nothing  of  It,  and  you  have 
neither  opportunity  nor  leisure  to  learn.  Brought 
together  for  a  moment,  which  may  never  return, 
YOU  need  to  judge  him  by  the  light  of  a  glance. 
You  will  judge  him,  in  fact,  and  if  some  experience 
has  initiated  you  to  the  play  of  the  inner  life  upon 
the  features  which  form  the  accent  of  the  visage, 
you  will  not  be  deceived — above  all,  you  will  not 
be  deceived  if  great  vices  or  great  virtues  have 
ploughed  their  furrows  in  the  moving  flesh  in  which 
you  study  truth. 

So  is  it  with  reliofion.  Every  religion  has  a  soul 
which  is  reflected  in  tha  body  of  its  doctrines  and 
its  history;  and,  consequently,  every  religion  has 
a  ])liysiognomy.  What  is  the  physiognomy  of 
idolatry  and  of  Mahometism  ?  Do  you  feel  in  them 
the  pulsation  of  anything  divine  I  Is  your  con- 
science moved  by  them,  and  with  your  eye  fixed 
upon  Jupiter  or  Mahomet,  would  you  ask  yourself 
that  formidable  question — May  not  God  be  there  ? 
No,  Gentlemen,  no  ;  not  one  of  you  has  ever  given 
to  either  of  these  religions  the  honor  of  a  doubt ; 
not  one  of  you  has  ever  interrogated  himself  in 
their    presence,  and    been    tempted  to  exclaim — 
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Peiliaps !  The  perhaps  comes  to  you  from  else- 
where; it  descends  into  your  soul  from  another 
region,  and  if  tliere  were  here  below  only  idolatry 
and  Islaroism  to  represent  Grod,  you  would  not 
even  give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  deny — you 
Avould  pass  them  by  without  hatred,  without  scorn, 
without  pride,  as  you  pass  before  a  lieap  of  stones 
which  lias  not  even  the  architecture  of  a  ruin 

In  the  celebrated  assembly  wliich  inauo-m-ated 
tlie  unachieved  era  of  our  revolutions,  two  men 
met  togetlier  endowed  with  unequal  eloquence, 
who  both  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  same  side, 
and  defended  together  the  coming  of  the  age  from 
which  we  have  issued.  But,  at  length,  tlie  hazards 
of  public  life  fell  between  them,  and  separated 
them :  the  day  came  wlien  tliey  were  to  ascend 
the  tribune  to  combat  there  before  the  eyes  of  a 
population  awaiting  this  trial,  and  who  had  pre- 
l^ared  applause  for  the  younger  and  feebler  of  the 
two.  He  appeared  first ;  the  popular  movement, 
which  he  was  sure  of,  raised  liis  lano-uaofe  above 
itself,  genuine  enthusiasm  responded  to  him ,  he 
felt  that  lie  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  tliat,  at  least, 
he  should  share  the  honor  of  the  rostrum  w?th  the 
powerful  enemy  arrayed  against  him.  This  man 
ascended  calm  and  collected ;  received  by  muisu;il 
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silence,  he  measured  witli  his  soul  all  the  popu- 
larity which  he  had  lost,  and  drawing  from  that 
obstacle,  new  to  him,  a  power  of  desperation,  he 
turned  like  a  lion  in  the  terrible  lair  of  his  elo- 
quence. Involuntary  bursts  of  applause  tau2;-ht 
hini  what  he  already  knew — his  triumph ;  when, 
suddenly,  he  turned  towards  his  adversary,  no 
lonsrer  as  orator  ag-ainst  orator,  but  like  an  eao-le 
hovering-  over  his  prey,  and  hurled  to  him  that 
sublime  and  crushing  apostrophe — "  Barnave,  there 
is  no  divinity  in  thee  !  " 

This  expression  of  Mirabeau  to  Barnave  is  the 
expression  which  ends  the  controversy  with  regard 
to  Mahometism  and  idolatry ;  or,  rather,  con- 
troversy is  not  even  possible,  and  from  the  first 
observation  thrown  upon  those  miserable  cor- 
rujDtions  of  religious  truth,  the  mind  disdainfully 
turns,  and  exclaims — There  is  no  divinity  in  you ! 
Whyf  Howl  What  is  it  then  that  gives  or 
takes  away  the  divine  physiognomy?  I  know 
not,  perhaps.  What  I  do  know  is,  that  there  is  a 
feature  of  baseness  wliich  descends  even  to  the 
face  of  the  brute,  as  there  is  a  featirre  of  o-reatness 
which  rises  even  to  a  superhuman  transformation. 
What  I  do  know  .  .  .  but  listen  a  moment.  On 
a  day  known  in  history,  a  Koman  proconsul  ap- 
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peared  upon  a  balcony ;  hy  his  side  stood  a  crimi- 
nal covered  with  wounds,  a  reed  was  tied  to  his 
hands,  his  brow  pierced  with  a  crown  of  thorns, 
his  body  muffled  in  a  purple  robe,  which  added  to 
liis  humiliations  the  injury  of  ironical  majesty. 
The  proconsul  turned  timidly  towards  the  multi- 
tude, and  said — Behold  the  man  !  The  people 
rei^lied  by  an  acclamation  Avliich  called  for  his 
blood,  and  the  Roman  obeyed  and  delivered  him 
up  to  tliem.  But  behind  that  infuriated  people 
mankind  has  stood  up;  it  has  regarded  the  man 
in  its  turn,  the  man  condemned,  scourged,  cruci- 
fied ;  and  striking  its  breast,  it  has  exclaimed — 
Behold  God  !  On  another  day,  Greece  assembled 
her  artists  to  obtain  from  their  genius  an  image 
worthy  of  their  adorations.  Phidias  was  chosen. 
He  took  his  chisel — lie  cut  one  of  those  famous 
marbles  which  well-nio-h  breatlied  before  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor  had  touched  tliem,  he  gave  to  it 
light,  thought,  glory,  repose,  and  when  Greece 
drew  aside  the  veil  that  covered  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  she  cried  with  a  serious  and  unanimous 
voice — Behold  God  !  But  mankind  has  risen  be- 
hind that  gifted  people ;  it  has  regarded  the  object 
of  a  memory  whic  i  has  remained  so  great,  and 
pitying  Athens  still  more  than  its  statue,  it  has 
exclaimed — Behold  man ! 
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Behold  man  !  All  the  arts  of  Attica,  all  the  poetry 
of  Homer,  all  the  grandeurs  of  Latium — nothing-  in 
twenty  centuries  of  duration  has  been  able  to  hide 
the  ineffable  misery  of  idolatry ;  and  Islamism  has 
conquered  a  half  of  the  world  only  to  exhibit  in  it, 
under  a  form  opposite  but  equally  vain,  the  power- 
lessness  of  all  religions,  save  that  which  has  made 
sages  believe,  and  which  makes  the  impious  doubt. 

Tliis  striking  absence  of  divinity,  wliicli  is  tlie 
prominent  feature  of  idolatry  and  Islamism,  suffices 
to  judge  them.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  man,  wliatever  he  may  do,  will  never  be  able 
to  give  to  his  works  a  really  divine  character. 
The  more  he  mounts  beyond  his  sphere,  in  order 
to  attain  a  glory  which  surpasses  him,  the  further 
he  falls  away  from  truth,  in  which  alone  is  the 
source  of  the  beautiful.  As  conqueror,  legislator, 
philosopher- — simple  moi'tal,  in  fine — he  has  davs 
in  his  history  worthy  of  admiration;  would  he 
toucli  the  holy  arch  by  u})lifting  himself  in  impos- 
ture, he  loses  the  secret  of  the  grandeurs  of  this 
world  and  the  elevations  of  the  other.  He  makes 
a  parody  of  the  name  of  God ;  and  that  name,  to 
be  avenged,  needs  but  itself.  Not  only  have  the 
false  religions  no  divine  physiognomy,  but  to  this 
negative  character  they  infallibly  join  the  sign  of 
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flagrant  immorality.  Lift  your  eyes  to  the  antique 
altars !  Dare  I  even  ask  you  to  lift  your  eyes  to 
these  ?  Notwithstanding-  the  distance  which  veils 
tliem  from  us,  dare  I  counsel  you  a  glance,  how- 
ever obscure,  upon  their  mysteries  and  their 
ceremonies  ?  I  dare  not—  I  dare  not  paint  to  you 
what  those  Greeks  adored — those  Greelis  so  deli- 
cate, our  masters  in  the  art  of  feeling  and  expressing 
the  beautiful.  I  dare  not  describe  to  you  the 
pomps  wherein  they  exposed,  in  the  name  of  God, 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  own  heart.  That 
which  was  their  religion  we  cannot  even  make  a 
matter  of  discourse ;  tliat  which  was  sacred  for 
them,  on  passing  from  m^^  lips  to  your  ears,  would 
be  a  sacrilege  for  you  and  for  me.  They  had 
raised  up  their  gods  in  such  sublime  infamy,  that 
we  cannot  perceive  them  in  it,  were  it  but  to 
accuse  them. 

All  those  gods,  I  admit,  were  not  of  equally  de- 
graded mire;  some  of  them  drew  near  to  man  by 
their  virtues.  I  believe  even  that  a  better  imasre 
of  the  Divinity  rose  up  from  the  conscience  before 
those  idols,  and  inwardly  braved  the  public  wor- 
ship which  was  rendered  to  them ;  but  this  was  the 
effect  of  antique  truth — it  was  the  groaning  of  God 
in  the  presence  of  falsehood,  and  falsehood  did  not 
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the  less  subsist  with  the  chastisement  of  its  cor- 
ru23tion. 

Mahomet,  I  also  admit,  in  his  dogmatic  and 
litm'gical  exposition  of  God,  has  not  incurred  the 
immorality  of  idolatry.  His  design,  which  was 
thereverseof  the  fables  of  polytheism,  did  not  per- 
mit it  to  him.  But  that  even  renders  more  striking 
and  more  formidable  against  him  the  shameful 
materialism  wliich  has  resulted  from  his  work,  and 
whose  germ,  although  perhaps  dissimulated,  is 
nevertheless  visible  in  the  Koran.  Mahomedan 
morals  have  not  put  to  the  blush  the  morals  of 
paganism  ;  and  these  in  certain  things — such  as  the 
unity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage — have  left 
far  behind  them  the  habits  of  the  children  of  Ma- 
homet. Neither  Islamism  nor  idolatry  have  known 
and  taught  the  spiritual  life  ;  they  have  not  drawn 
the  soul  above  the  attractions  of  this  earth,  in  order 
to  impart  to  it  the  joy  of  an  inmiaterial  aliment. 
Even  in  revealing  inunortality  to  the  soul  they 
have  left  it  a  prey  to  the  passions,  the  torments, 
the  virtues  which  death  ends. 

What  other  sign  would  you  desire  against  those 
miserable  religions  1  And  yet  there  is  another  not 
less  palpable,  not  less  striking;  it  is  their  logical 
incapacity.     Men  may  be  wrong  and  yet  discuss — 
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it  seems  even  that  notliing  is  more  easy,  so  com- 
mon are  its  examples — what  then  shall  we  say  of  a 
religion  which  reasoning  fails  to  defend  1  And  if 
you  believe  tliat  such  an  excess  of  powerlessness 
is  not  possible,  take  the  trouble  to  seek  for  the 
theological,  historical  and  polemical  works  of  Ma- 
hometism  and  idolatry.  Where  are  they  1  In 
India,  as  well  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  idolatry  has 
had  poets  for  theologians ;  and  when  Cliristanity 
taught  it  what  was  a  religion  that  wrote  and  spoke, 
it  had  for  defenders  philosophers  who  overthrew  its 
mythology  in  attempting  to  justify  it.  Mahometism 
has  in  no  greater  degree  dreamed  of  establishing 
its  diviiiity  by  discussion  ;  it  has  reigned  where  its 
scimitar  was  master,  it  has  perished  where  its 
scimitar  has  been  broken.  Now,  under  our  own 
eyes,  it  maintains  the  rest  of  its  empire  only  by  a 
law  which  interdicts  the  conversion  of  its  followers 
under  the  penalty  of  death.  Paganism  menaced  by 
the  preaching  of  Christanity,  did  not  act  otherwise 
under  the  Ca3sars  of  Rome :  it  does  not  now  act 
otherwise  under  the  despots  of  China  and  Japan. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this,  if  it  be  not  logical  in- 
capacity, or,  if  you  like  it  better,  the  incapability 
of  reasoning?  Pascal  said,  "It  is  easier  to  find 
monks  than  reasons."     The  true  version  wao  :  "  It 
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is  easier  to  find  executioners  than  reasons."  The 
history  of  Islamism  proves  it  to  the  envy  of  tlie 
liistorv  of  pa^-anism.  We  ousfht  to  find  there,  bv 
the  disposition  of  God  and  the  force  of  things,  an 
incurable  imbecihty;  by  the  disposition  of  God, 
who  willed  not  that  religion  should  be  corrupted 
without  preserving  the  cruel  marks  of  its  adulter- 
ation; by  the  force  of  things,  which  does  not 
permit  that  an  error  of  such  magnitude  should 
anywhere  find  foundations.  The  foundations  of 
the  true  religion  are  an  antiquity  which  mounts  by 
certain  monuments  to  the  very  origin  of  the  world; 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  miraculous  and  pro- 
photic  acts  leave  here  and  there  their  ineifaceable 
sign  in  the  history  of  nations;  a  dogma  serious  and 
profound;  amoral  teaching  which  explains  itself 
b}^  revolutions  in  the  morals  of  the  human  race ;  a 
priesthood  worthy  to  speak  of  God  to  vice  and 
virtue;  a  providence  which  governs  this  extra- 
ordinary whole,  and,  in  fine,  maintains  it  by  a 
constant  prodigy ;  a  tissue  wherein  all  blends  to- 
gether— wherein  each  sustains  the  otlier  in  a  dur- 
ation of  sixty  centuries,  notwithstanding  the 
mag-nitude  of  the  obstacles  and  the  weakness  of  the 
means.  How  could  a  religion  issued  from  man 
bv  an  accidental  degradation,  attribute  to  itself  or 
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preserve  such  foundations!  We  may  give  the 
appearance  of  trutli  to  a  system  of  philosophy, 
because  it  is  but  a  combination  of  ideas ;  but  re- 
limon  being:  an  immense  order  of  universal  and 
perpetual  facts,  how  should  we  create  these  facts 
if  they  do  not  exist,  or  how  should  we  call  them 
to  the  help  of  error  if  they  exist  to  the  profit  of 
truth  ?  It  w^ould  be  more  easy  for  man  to  create 
the  world  than  to  create  a  religion  with  divine 
characters;  for  the  world  had  but  to  vanquish 
nothingness,  and  that  religion  would  have  to  van- 
quish the  essence  of  things. 

Such  is  the  reason  of  the  logical  incapacity  which 
you  remark  in  Islamism  and  in  idolatry,  and  which 
would  deprive  them  of  all  power  upon  the  mind, 
if  the  vileness  of  their  physiognomy  and  the 
spectacle  of  their  immorality  left  them  any  chance 
of  seducing  an  intelligence  free  to  judge  them. 

Of  the  three  religions  which  divide  the  Avorld, 
two  are  out  of  the  lists :  Christianity  alone  is  now 
before  us. 

Regard  it.  Gentlemen,  not  to  ask  yourselves  if 
it  be  true,  but  if  it  resemble  the  two  others.  Does 
it  resemble  them  ?  Is  there  here  the  same  logical 
incapacity,  the  same  immorality,  the  same  absence 
of  the  divine  physiognomy  !    You  mav  well  combat 
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it,  you  must  combat  it  For  it  teaches,  it  discusses, 
it  writes,  it  lias  filled  t^^e  earth  with  its  language,  and 
your  libraries  with  its  works.  Whatever  you  touch, 
you  meet  with  it.  It  opposes  its  sages  to  your 
sages,  its  scholars  to  your  scholars,  its  writers  to 
your  writers,  its  politicians  to  your  politicians,  its 
men  of  genius  to  your  men  of  genius ;  daring 
eighteen  centuries,  preceded  by  traditions  and 
works  for  four  thousand  years,  it  follows  your 
steps,  never  leaving  one  of  your  reproaches 
unanswered,  any  more  than  one  of  your  wants 
unsuccoured.  If  you  deny,  it  affirms ;  if  you 
despise,  it  honours ;  if  you  trample  it  under  your 
feet,  it  rises  up  again ;  if  you  believe  it  dead,  it 
comes  back  a^■ain  to  life.  Is  it  wrono;-  ?  I  cannot 
sav.  Is  it  rig-ht  ?  I  know  not.  What  I  see,  what 
all  the  world  sees,  is  that  it  reasons  and  keeps  the 
human  mind  in  suspense.  Sometimes  the  political 
authority  has  served  it,  sometimes  it  has  ignored 
it ;  but  in  good  as  well  as  in  bad  fortune,  under 
persecution  as  under  protection,  it  has  done  its 
work  and  held  on  its  way.  None  of  the  vicissitudes 
Mdiicli  it  has  witnessed  have  astonished  it — it  has 
seen  the  science  of  the  times  wliich  .ended  with 
that  of  the  times  whicli  began,  and  it  will  be  accused 
of  all,  save  of  having  been  wanting  in  greatness 
and  power  of  mind. 
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As    much    as   the    other   religions    liave    been 
incapable,  I  do  not  say  of  sanctifying-  but  of  amel- 
iorating- public  morals,  so  nuicli  has  this  religion 
raised  and    divinised    them.     Who  will    compare 
the  life  of  tiie  Christian  nations  with  the  life  of  the 
nations  governed  by  the  law  of  idols,  or  by  that  of 
Mahomet?     Ah  !  doubtless  1  know  the  failino-s  of 
Christendom,  since  I  know  my  own ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  traces  which  flesh  and  blood  leave 
upon  it,  what  purity  in  numbers  of  chosen  souls  ! 
What  respect  for  virtue  in  the  conscience  of  all ! 
What  a  struggle  in  those  even  who  fall,  and  who  with 
tlieir  eyes  fixed  upon  the  model  of   all  holiness, 
retain  even  in  vice  the  hope  and  desire  to  become 
better!     If  the  secret  of  this  salutary  labour  is  not 
sufficiently  known  to  3^ou  by  your  own  experience, 
if  the  history  of  souls  in  Christianity  has  not  been 
revealed  to  you,  judge  at  least  from  what  you  see ; 
compare  the  pleasures,  the  amusements,  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  heathens  with  ours  ;  place  before  your 
eyes  our  weaknesses    and  the  abominations  of  tlie 
East.     Christianity  lias  not  destroyed  evil,  since 
evil  forms  a  part  of  fallen  human  nature ;  but  it 
has  dishonoured  it  in  opinion,  driven  it  from  the 
public  places,  pursued  it  even  to  its  haunts,  atten- 
uated it  in  the  life  of   the   greater  number,  and 
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effaced  it  from  the  hearts  of  many.  It  is  the  only 
reliofion  which  has  wroug-ht  a  moral  revohition  in 
the  world ;  all  the  others  have  adored  the  evil 
inclinations  of  man,  or  ineffectually  proscribed 
them.  And  that  moral  revolution  is  not  of  an  age 
or  a  nation  ;  from  the  debaucheries  of  Augustus  to 
the  adulteries  of  Louis  XIV,  it  has  reigned  over  a 
multitude  of  nations  which  daily  feel  the  perse- 
vering benefit  it  confers  upon  them.  There  is  not 
a  Christian  mother  who  is  not  its  instrument,  and 
who  does  not  communicate  a  virtue  of  purification 
and  honour  to  the  souls  whom  she  has  received 
from  God.  Before  the  Christian  becomes  corrupt- 
ed ]]e  has  passed  by  the  joys  of  purity,  and  he 
preserves  in  his  bones  a  remembrance  of  it,  which 
all  the  profanations  of  vice  are  unable  entirely 
to  eradicate.  Vice  is  so  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  faith,  that  that  faitli  grows  weak  and 
languishes  in  those  who  will  no  longer  combat 
their  passions,  and,  under  this  head,  unbelief  is 
one  of  the  most  glorious  crowns  of  Christianity. 
Neither  the  Mussulman  nor  the  heathen  need  to 
apostatise  in  order  to  be  tranquil  in  the  opprobrium 
of  their  senses :  the  Christian  alone  has  a  God  who 
forces  him  to  blush. 

And  yet  this  God  became  man,  he  bore  a  flesh 
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like  our  own  ;  he  was  similar  in  his  body  to  the 
idols  of  nations,  and  differing  from  all  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  from  all  who  should  follow  him, 
he  has  exercised  upon  earth  a  regenerating  power. 
In  him  as  in  their  source,  in  his  form  as  in  their 
centre,  are  reflected  all  the  characters  which  have 
made  of  Christianity  an  incomparable  monument. 
Lilt  up  your  eyes  now :  behold  Jesus  Christ ! 
Who  among  )ou  will  blaspheme  against  him  with- 
out a  certain  fear  that  he  maverr?  On  emerofino- 
from  infancy,  perhaps,  at  the  age  when  the  eyes 
measure  nothing  because  they  as  3^et  have  com- 
pared nothing,  you  may  pass  before  him  without 
halting  or  bowing  your  head;  but  wait  a  little. 
The  shadows  of  life  will  increase  behind  you  ;  you 
Avill  know  man,  and  returning  from  man  to  Christ 
with  regards  more  humble,  because  they  will  have 
seen  more,  you  will  begin  to  discover  in  that 
pliysiognomy  signs  whicli  will  trouble  you.  A 
day  will  come  when  you  will  say  to  yourselves : 
Is  God  really  there?  Whatever  may  be  the 
answer,  your  conscience  will  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion. And  what  a  question  !  What  a  man  must 
he  be  who  constrains  another  man  to  propose  to 
himself  tlie  question  of  his  divinity !  And  even 
should  you  not  feel  the  presentiment  of  that  doubt. 
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tliink  that  for  eighteen  centuries  it  moves  and 
divides  mankind.  Now  more  than  ever  it  is  the 
great  question  of  the  world.  Behind  the  political 
quarrels  which  Kesound  so  loudly,  there  is  another 
which  is  the  true  and  the  last — it  is  whether  tlie 
nations  civilized  by  Christianity  will  abandon  the 
principle  which  has  made  them  what  they  are, 
whether  they  Avill  reach  the  point  of  apostasy,  and 
what  will  be  their  lot.  To  be  or  not  to  be  Chris- 
tian, such  is  the  enigma  of  the  modern  world. 
And  however  you  may  solve  it  in  your  minds, 
it  exists,  and  I  leave  it  there.  It  exists,  Jesus 
Christ  reigns  by  that  doubt  suspended  over  our 
destinies,  as  much  as  by  the  faith  of  those  who 
have  given  liim  their  whole  soul.  His  divinity  is 
the  knot  of  the  future,  as  it  was  of  the  past,  and 
were  it  but  a  ruin,  it  is  a  ruin  that  bears  all.  We 
know  what  has  become  of  the  nations  wliicli  liave 
been  converted  from  paganism  to  the  gospel ;  we 
are  ismorant  of  wliat  would  become  of  the  Chris- 
tian  nations  on  the  departure  of  the  gospel  which 
has  nourished  and  formed  them.  For  we  see  no 
doctrine  ready  to  receive  them,  but  an  abyss 
where  matter  would  sit  down  alone  upon  the 
vacant  throne  of  God. 

All  these  things,  Gentlemen,  require  but  one 
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look — they  are  seen  and  felt  as  quickly  as  light  is 
seen  and  warmth  is  felt.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
confound  life  with  death,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
found Christianity  with  the  false  systems  which 
have  corrupted  its  traditions  Far  from  being- 
obscured  by  the  disfig-urations  which  human  liberty 
has  formed,  Christianity  draws  from  them  proof 
that  it  is  indestructible  and  inevitable,  and  conse- 
quently divine.  It  remains  so  much  the  more 
great  as  it  is  brought  into  comparison,  so  much 
the  more  alone  as  it  has  rivals,  so  much  the  more 
easy  to  recognise  as  it  ought  to  be  discerned. 
Were  there  a  tliousand  luminaries  in  the  firmanent 
of  religion  as  in  that  of  nature,  the  eye  discerns 
there  only  one  sovereign  luminary.  He  who 
denies  the  san  is  materially  blind,  he  who  denies 
Christianity  is  spiritually  blind. 


THE  NEED  OF  SUPERNATURAL  INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN. 


My  Lord, — Gentlemen, 

We  have  made  a  great  advance.  We  required 
to  know  whether,  in  the  intercourse  between  man 
and  God,  there  existed  an  order  of  relations  super- 
posed upon  the  order  of  nature  and  reason.  We 
have  proved  that  such  an  order  existed,  since  man- 
kind, in  all  times  and  places,  acts  as  if  it  were  real. 
Afterwards,  in  replying  to  an  objection  drawn  from 
tlie  want  of  unity  which  the  supernatural  order 
presents  in  the  mass  of  positive  religions  that 
divide  tlie  M'orld,  we  have  sliown  that  in  fact  it 
was  adulterated  by  the  free  action  of  man — which, 
however,  is  unable  anywhere  to  destroy  it— so  that 
we  have  here  in  favor  of  truth  the  testimony  of 
eri-or  itself.  For  error,  notwithstanding  its  cor- 
rupting power,  not  only  has  not  destroyed  the 
supernatural  form  of  the  religious  establishment, 
but  it  has  in  no  crreater  dea"ree  attained  to  the 
point  of  giving  a  specious  character  of  divinity  to 
false  religions.    Christianity  alone  possesses  a  super- 
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human  physiognomy  which  imposes  upon  the  mind 
examination  and  respect ;  alone  it  appears  between 
man  and  God  as  the  possible  expression  of  their 
relations. 

Tliat  done,  Gentlemen,  the  question  of  the  super- 
natural   order  is   not   exhausted;    we    have    only 
considered  its  outer  side,  and  rationalism  calls  us 
within.     Rationalism  asks  what  is   meant  by  an 
order    superior   to   nature   and  reason — an  order 
Avliich  supposes  that  the  intelligence  is  deprived  of 
what  is  needful  in  order  to  know,  and  the  will  of 
what  is  needful  in  order  to  act.     When  Omai-  was 
consulted   as   to  what  was   to   be   done  with   the 
Alexandrian- library,  he  replied :  "  Either  the  books 
of  the  Alexandrian  library  say  the  same  thing  as 
the  Koran,  in  which  case  they  should  be  burned 
as  useless ,  or  they  say  what  the  Koran  does  not 
say,  and  in  that  case  they  should  be  burned  as 
dangerous."    So  also,  either  the  supernatural  order 
blends  with  the  light  and  activity  of  the  natural 
order,  and  then  what  end  does   it  serve? — or  it 
does  not,  and  then,  being  unintelligible  to  reason, 
irreconcilable  with  nature,  what  further  end  does 
it   serve?     What   motive,   moreover,   could   have 
moved  God  to  refuse  to  our  inner  organization  the 
unity  which  he  has  placed  in  all  his  works,  and  to 
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form  for  us  a  mind  which,  in  order  to  fulfil  its 
function,  needs  to  be  perfected  by  something'  from 
without  ? 

In  a  word,  the  very  notion  of  the  supernatural 
order  is  disputed ;  it  is  accused  of  introducing-  into 
the  plan  of  creation  a  motive,  at  tlie  very  least 
arbitrary  and  superfluous.  Now  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  I  affirm  that  this  motive  is  necessary — 
absolutely  necessary — supposing  that  God  has 
willed  to  give  us  full  knowledge  and  full  possession 
of  himself,  as  from  the  beginning  of  things  he  has 
in  fact  willed  and  prepared.  I  shall  prove  this  for 
the  one  and  the  other  elements  of  the  supernatural 
order —  that  is  to  say,  for  Prophecy,  which  is  the 
complement  of  our  inner  light ;  and  for  Sacrament, 
which  is  the  complement  of  our  free  activit}". 

When  we  consider  the  intellectual  labour  accom- 
plished by  man  here  below,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
a  feeling  of  stupor  and  wonder.  Placed  upon  this 
earth,  as  upon  an  island  whose  ocean  is  heaven,  man 
has  willed  to  know  the  route  by  which  he  is  to  pass; 
but  innumerable  barriers  raised  up  around  him  have 
opposed  his  design,  and  forbade  him  to  tfike  pos- 
session of  his  empire  and  his  exile.  Tlie  sea 
opposed  to  him  the  jealousy  of  its  waves;  he  looked 
upon  the  sea  and  passed  over  it.     The  prow  of  his 
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genius  1ms  touched  the  most  inaccessible  shores;  he 
has  explored  and  examined  them,  and  after  a  few 
centuries  of  daring-,  more  stubborn  even  than  tem- 
pests, peacefully  ruling-  the  waves,  he  travels  where 
and  when  he  wills  upon  the  subjected  surface  of 
their  immensit}^  He  sends  his  orders  to  all  tlie 
shoals  now  become  his  ports ;  by  commerce,  which 
will  never  cease,  he  draws  from  them  the  luxury 
and  pride  of  his  life,  blending  all  climates,  how 
distant  soever  they  may  be,  to  make  of  them  but 
one  single  servant  obeying  his  will  at  every  point 
of  the  globe. 

Another  sea,  greater  and  deeper  still,  a  treasure  of 
infinite  mysteries,  spread  out  over  his  head  its 
waves  peopled  with  stars.  He,  a  simple  shepherd 
then,  wandering  after  his  flocks  in  the  fields  of 
Chaldea,  observed  the  heavens  through  the  pure 
nights  of  the  East.  Aided  by  silence,  he  named 
the  stars,  learned  their  course,  penetrated  the  secret 
of  their  obscurity,  foretold  their  disappearance  and 
their  return;  and  all  that  luminous  army,  as  if  it  had 
received  its  orders  from  the  eyes  of  man,  has  never 
failed  to  appear  in  an  exact  cycle  at  the  rendezvous 
where  the  observer  waited  for  them.  Even  the  star 
which  appears  but  once  in  man}-  centuries  has  not 
been  able  to  hide  its  course  from  us ;  called  fortJ-  at 
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an  hour  fixed,  it  emerges  from  those  unspeakable 
depths  where  no  vision  follows  it — it  comes,  it  shines 
at  the  point  marked  for  it  in  our  horizon,  and, 
salutino-  with  its  lio-ht  the  intelh'ofence  which  had 
foretold  its  appearance,  returns  back  to  the  solitudes 
where  the  Infinite  alone  never  loses  sioht  of  it. 

But  between  earth  and  heaven — between  the 
abode  of  man  and  the  abode  of  the  stars — a  space 
intervenes  different  from  both,  less  subtile  than  the 
one,  less  dense  than  the  other,  inhabited  by  winds 
and  storms,  and  jJenetrating-  by  its  active  influence 
all  the  springs  of  our  life.  Man  has  recognized 
those  invisible  companions  of  his  being ;  he  has 
decomposed  the  air  which  he  breathes,  and  seized 
the  gradations  of  the  fluid  which  gives  him  light ; 
the  quickness  of  the  one  has  no  more  escaped  him 
than  the  weight  of  the  other.  In  vain  the  thunder 
— that  striking  image  of  divine  omnipotence — ap- 
peared to  defy  the  boldness  of  his  investigations  : 
like  a  giftnt  who  has  vanquished  all  around  liim, 
and  is  indignant  against  every  obstacle,  he  has 
struggled  hand  to  hand  with  this  terrible  array  of 
tlie  powers  of  nature,  and,  more  than  ever  master, 
he  has  treated  the  thunderbolt  like  a  child  in  lead- 
ing-strings, causing  it  to  halt  respectfully  on  the 
summits    of  palaces    and    temples,   forcing   it   to 
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descend  by  inoffensive  routes  to  the  silent  abyss 
of  the  earth.  Earth,  sea,  heaven  and  all  its  lumin- 
aries, air  and  all  its  wonders,  nothing-  within  or 
without  has  been  able  to  hide  from  the  mind  of 
man ;  observation  revealed  facts  to  him,  and  facts 
led  him  to  causes  and  laws.  And  those  particular 
sciences,  rays  diffused  from  a  common  centre,  drew 
together  and  became  enlightened  in  a  more  general 
science,  which,  in  developing  the  abstract  mysteries 
of  number,  extent,  and  motion,  unveiled  before  us 
the  eternal  elements  of  all  created  things. 

But  is  this  all  I  Has  the  king  of  the  world 
stopped  there  ?  Beware  of  believing  it.  Had  he 
not  advanced  further,  he  would  already  have  been 
poet,  scholar,  artist — already  man,  but  not  divine 
man.  Now  he  was  divine,  and  all  the  visible 
worlds  did  not  possess  in  themselves  the  means  of 
satisfying  his  intelligence,  and  of  giving  repose  to 
his  heart.  He  mounted  higher ;  he  asked  himself 
what  there  is  beyond  the  stars,  what  that  orb  is 
which  moves  all  those  orbs  measured  by  his  com- 
pass, and  he  replied — the  Infinite.  For  the  finite, 
not  containing  itself,  can  be  limited  only  by  the 
infinite.  But  what  is  the  infinite  ?  It  is  an  empty 
space  unceasingly  enlarging  before  itself,  a  bound- 
less abyss  calling  to  itself,  in  order  to  give  them 
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place,  all  real  and  all  possible  life  without  bein^ 
itself  living?  Man,  who  had  surveyed  the  sea 
and  the  heavens,  fearlessly  surveyed  that  other 
heaven  and  that  other  sea;  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  space  wherein  his  thought  dilated 
above  all  sensible  things,  he  comprehended  that 
the  principle  of  being,  iife,  and  movement,  was  not 
there.  He  advanced  beyond  it ;  he  left  the  imag- 
inary infinite  to  contemplate  face  to  face  the  real 
infinite,  and  seeing,  without  fnlly  seeing  it,  defin- 
ing, without  fully  defining  it,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
voice  which  was  the  first,  and  will  be  the  last : 

Beyond  the  heavens,  the  G(xl  of  heaven  dwells  ! 

Behold  me,  Gentlemen,  behold  me  trembling 
before  the  greatness  of  man  ;  just  now  he  shook 
but  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  see,  he  touches 
God! 

And  yet  is  there  not  some  trace  of  sadness  in 
your  soul  ?  Is  there  in  your  intelligence  nothing 
obscure  and  unknown  ?  In  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece  there  once  lived  a  sage  who  served  his 
country  with  his  sword,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  served  it  by  lessons  which  merited  the  honour 
of  preparing  human  wisdom  to  bend  before  the 
Gospel  of  divine  wisdom.  Socrates — for  it  was 
he — one    morning  went  out  of  his  tent,  sat  dowD 


before  it,  and  with  liis  Lead  resting  upon  his  hands 
remained  thoughtful.  The  sun  rose,  the  army  was 
in  motion,  the  coursers  passed  by,  all  the  noise  of 
a  camp  surrounded  his  reverie ;  but  he  remained 
motionless,  and,  as  it  were,  enraptured  out  of  him- 
self, and  it  was  evening  before  he  had  power  or 
thought  to  remember  his  head  weighing  upon  his 
knees.  What  was  the  subject  of  that  great  man's 
thoughts?  What  painful  mystery  was  able  to 
hide  time  from  him  and  fill  up  the  space  of  so 
lensi'thened  a  meditation  I  Alas  !  Gentlemen,  the 
same  mystery  that  troubles  you,  and  that  brings 
you  here.  Without  wishing  now  to  insult  your 
reason  after  having  so  highly  exalted  it,  may  I 
not  ask  with  Socrates  :  What,  do  you  know  ?  May 
I  not  ask  you,  the  children  of  sages,  the  question 
^Yllich  he  addressed  to  the  sages  of  his  time  I 
Have  the  twenty  centuries  that  have  passed  since 
Socrates  changed  the  condition  of  the  human  mind, 
and  brought  down  upon  you  the  plentitude  of  light 
wliich  was  wanting  to  the  master  of  Plato?  A 
light,  indeed,  a  great  light  has  shone  upon  the 
world  since  the  mouth  of  Socrates  was  closed  bv 
a  draught  of  hemlock ;  but  it  came  from  Calvary, 
and  not  from  reason.  Those  who  have  not  re- 
ceived it  in  the  obedience   of  faith,   so  far  from 
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being  enlig-htened  by  it,  have  seen  the  gloom  and 
uncertainty  of  their  ideas  increasing;  for  a  formid- 
able question  for  them  has  been  added  to  all  the 
questions  that  perplex  our  understanding.  I  say 
to  3^ou  then,  without  fear  of  contradicting  myself 
or  of  offending  you,  there  is  something  which  you 
know  not,  when  in  order  to  know  it  you  interrogate 
only  your  own  intelligence.  Philosopher  or 
peasant,  transcribing  with  a  golden  pen  pages 
which  will  fill  posterity  with  immortal  incense,  or 
obscure  labourer  in  a  life  without  morrow,  who- 
ever you  may  be,  there  is  a  thing  which  you  know 
not.  What  you  know,  I  have  declared ;  what  you 
know  not  is  yourselves)  your  soul,  the  reason  of 
your  soul,  your  destiny.  You  know  all,  except 
the  secret  of  your  life.  I  do  not  yet  seek  the 
reason  of  this,  I  expose  the  fact.  Is  your  soul  im- 
perishable in  its  nature !  Why  is  it  united  to 
a  body  1  Why  does  it  withdraw  from  that  body 
at  a  certain  moment  *?  Whither  does  it  go  on 
leaving  its  prison  of  a  day?  What  is  death? 
What  is  that  place  to  wliich  your  fathers  have 
gone,  where  they  wait  for  you,  that  place  which 
calls  you,  which  tells  you  by  the  voice  of  Bossuet, 
tJiat  the  ranks  are  crowded  there  f  Do  you  know 
with  any  certainty?     Do  you  know  better  than 
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Socrates,  placed  by  injustice  face  to  face  with  the 
future,  and  drawing-  from  his  condemnation  a  new 
assurance  of  our  immortality  1 

If  I  consult  the  history  of  human  wisdom,  I  see 
it  arriving  at  this  mystery  by  all  its  roads,  but  by 
very  different  roads.  Plato  affirms,  Cicero  doubts, 
Epicurus  denies,  and  the  human  mind  constantly 
dilates  in  these  three  zones  of  thoug-ht.  Would  it, 
after  ag-es  of  faith,  restore  in  modern  times  the  in- 
dependent philosophy  ?  Descartes  beg-in s  by  affir- 
mation, Bayle  continues  by  doubt,  Voltaire  ends 
by  negation.  Less  than  two  centuries  are  needed 
by  philosophical  activity  to  accomplish  that  fatal 
cycle,  the  result  of  which  is  what  you  see,  that  is 
to  say,  a  society  without  certain  belief,  divided  by  a 
thousand  opinions,  each  of  whieh  claims  to  be  true, 
each  of  which  has  its  heralds,  its  hopes,  its  reverses, 
and  which,  disputing  in  order  to  build  up,  meet 
together  but  to  destroy  !  The  Greeks  presented  its 
spectacle  to  the  world,  the  Romans  renewed  it,  and 
we,  two  thousand  years  after  the  lesson  of  these 
ruins,  choose  to  receive  from  ourselves  their  formi- 
dable teachino-.  It  is  before  vou.  Gentlemen ; 
examine  it ;  learn  from  it  at  least  the  limit  of  your 
intelligence,  and  the  need  which  3^ou  have  of 
another  light  than  3'ours  to  know  your  own  selves. 
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But  whence  comes  to  us  this  ignorance  of  our 
own  destinies!  Whence  comes  it  that,  having 
penetrated  so  far  and  mounted  so  high  in  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  our  sight  grows  dim  when 
we  exercise  it  upon  what  is  intimate  and  personal 
to  ourselves?  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
reason.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  facts 
present  before  our  eyes,  and  the  mathematical 
laws  which  govern  them,  besides  that  they  are 
manifested  in  perceptible  and  limited  bodies,  ap- 
pertain to  the  invariable  essence  of  things,  which  is 
present  to  our  mind,  and  constitutes  the  intelligible 
liofht  with  which  it  is  enlio-htened.  The  divine 
Being  himself  reveals  himself  to  us  by  the  universe, 
which,  all  great  though  it  be,  constrains  us  to 
seek  for  it  a  cause,  a  cause  which  can  only  be  the 
infinite  in  a  state  of  personality,  that  is  to  say, 
God.  We  thus  hold  the  two  ends  of  the  chain, 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  World  and  God. 
But  when  it  is  a  question  of  penetrating  the  secret 
of  our  destiny,  all  our  natural  means  of  knowledge 
fail  us.  Our  destiny  is  not  a  phenomenon  present 
to  our  observation ;  it  embraces  a  past  invisible  to 
us,  a  future  alike  invisible.  Nor  is  it  a  law  be- 
longing to  the  essence  of  things,  since  we  may  be 
or  not  be — live  for   a  day  or  a  thousand  years. 
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Our  destiny  is  a  revelation  between  two  free 
beings,  one  of  whom  is  finite  and  the  other  infinite. 
It  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  two  wills  dif- 
ferently sovereign,  one  of  which  has  given  what  it 
did  not  owe,  the  other  is  able  to  refuse  what  it 
did  not  expect. 

Now  how  are  we  reasonably  to  know  the  will 
of  another  !  How  is  reason  to  attain  to  an  inner 
and  a  necessary  perception  of  an  act  which  may 
be  or  not  be  ?  Doubtless  God  has  in  his  nature 
immutable  rules  of  justice  and  goodness,  whose 
reflection  enlightens  our  conscience  and  places  us 
on  the  road  of  his  operations.  But  neither  justice 
nor  goodness  imposes  upon  him,  in  regard  to  his 
gifts,  a  measure  absolutely  determined.  He'  was 
free  to  create  or  not  to  create,  free  to  call  us  into 
life  sooner  or  later,  free  to  unite  himself  to  us  more 
or  less  durably  and  intimately.  Who  would  say, 
for  example,  that  the  alliance  of  the  divine  nature 
with  human  nature  by  the  incarnation  was  meta- 
physically necessary  1  Now  if  it  were  not  neces- 
sary, it  was  free;  and  being  free,  how  would  the 
intelligence  have  perceived  it  otherwise  than  under 
the  form  of  a  simple  possibility  f  And  it  is  the  pos- 
sibility even  which  makes  the  mystery.  Behold 
me,  a  living  being,  behold  me  in  presence  of  the 
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eternity  which  my  mind  discovers  all  around  me  as 
the  natural  horizon  of  my  being ,  am  I  there  for  an 
hour,  for  a  century,  for  ever  !  Is  eternity,  which  is 
my  principle,  also  my  right  and  my  object?  If  I 
saw  clearly  that  it  is  not,  there  would  then  be  no 
mystery ;  if  I  saw  clearly  that  it  is,  there  would 
be  no  greater  mystery ;  but  I  hesitate  before  the 
affirmation  and  the  negation,  because  both  ai'e 
possible.  That  which  is  necessary  is  visible,  that 
which  is  possible  is  but  dimly  perceptible.  That 
which  is  necessary  is  like  the  day,  that  which  is 
possible  is  but  as  the  night.  Who  is  to  solve  the 
doubt  f  Who  will  say  to  as  of  two  contradictory 
things  equally  realisable,  This  is  realised,  that  is 
the  real  ?  Reason  cannot,  for  reason  could  do  this 
only  by  changing  that  which  is  possible  into  that 
which  is  necessar}^,  which  is  absurd.  I  declare 
that  between  what  is  necessary  and  what  is  possi- 
ble, stands  the  probable ;  but  the  probable  does 
not  give  certainty,  it  inclines  the  mind  without 
subjugating  it.  Socrates  died  avenging  himself 
towards  his  judges  b}'  the  liope  of  immortality,  and 
tlie  Phsedo  is  the  imperishable  memorial  of  that 
heroic  vengeance :  but  what  sufficed  for  the  re- 
morse of  his  judges  and  tlie  greatness  of  his  soul, 
did  not  suffice  for  the  consolation  of  his  friends. 
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Another  death  than  that  of  a  sag-e,  another  lanofuaore 
than  that  of  a  man,  was  to  give  to  the  human  race 
the  certainty  of  its  imniortahty. 

But  immortality  is  not  all  ;  many  things  therein 
still  remain  obscure,  and  were  it  even  assured,  the 
mind  would  still  ask — What  is  immortality'?  Shall 
we  see  God  in  it  1  Shall  we  see  him  there  face  to 
face  ?  Will  it  be  for  our  transformed  vision  what 
the  yesterday  of  nature  is  for  our  mortal  vision  1 
The  abyss  of  the  infinite  is  fathomless,  and  this  is 
the  second  cause  of  the  powerlessness  of  reason  to 
render  an  exact  account  to  itself  of  the  last  ends  of 
nran,  as  Christianity  eloquently  calls  the  dogma 
of  his  destines. 

In  every  other  science  the  question  rises  from 
the  finite  to  the  finite.  Even  nicathematics  are  but 
the  general  laws  of  bodies,  and  if  they  are  consid- 
ered in  an  abstract  manner,  inasmuch  as  they  sub- 
ject undetermined  quantities  to  their  calculation, 
they  attain  to  nothing  beyond  the  indefinite — that  is 
to  say,  beyond  a  supposed  progression  constantly 
increasing  or  decreasing,  to  which  unity  serves  as 
a  starting  point.  But  in  the  science  of  the  last 
ends  of  man,  the  question  rises  from  nothingness 
to  the  infinite.  It  is  a  question  of  knowing 
whether  death  brings  us  back  again  into  existence. 
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or  leads  us  to  eternity ;  whether  we  are  a  simple 
phenomenon  measured  by  time,  or  a  luminary 
emanated  from  God  to  return  to  him  ag-ain  ;  and 
what  is  the  law  of  that  curve  which  we  describe 
round  the  centre,  which  is  our  principle  and  our 
end.  Even,  putting-  aside  the  intention  of  God 
towards  us,  an  intention  evidently  not  to  be  sounded 
by  reason,  as  I  have  just  shown,  there  still  remains 
the  difficulty  as  to  tlie  infinite  considered  in  itself. 
Saint  Thomas  of  Aquinas  has  said — "  Truth  is  the 
equation  between  the  intelligence  and  its  object." 
Now  how  can  a  finite  intelhgence  be  in  equation 
with  an  object  which  is  not  finite  f  And  if  that 
equation  be  impossible,  how  should  we  of  ourselves 
possess  truth  in  regard  to  God  and  to  our  relations 
with  him  1  We  are  able  to  affirm  that  God  is.  because 
our  mind,  superior  to  the  universe,  discovers  therein 
the  need  of  a  cause  superior  to  it.  We  can  also 
affirm  that  that  cause  is  infinite,  because  if  it  were 
not,  it  would  be  but  another  universe,  equally  in- 
capable as  the  first  of  subsisting  of  itself  But  our 
mind,  altogether  superior  to  the  universe,  is  not 
equal  to  God  ;  it  floats  between  two  extremes,  sur- 
passing the  one,  surpassed  by  the  other,  and  not 
even  knowing  entirely  that  which  is  beneath  its 
sphere ;  because  the  total  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
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nomenon  would  require  the  total  knowledge  of  tlie 
cause,  which  is  God.  God,  says  the  Scriptures, 
dwells  in  inaccessible  light ;  he  is,  at  the  same  time, 
tliat  which  is  most  clear,  and  that  which  is  most 
impenetrable  Remove  the  idea  which  we  have 
of  him,  all  hght  disappears  from  our  understanding  ; 
truth  becomes  only  a  dream,  and  justice  a  name. 
But,  also,  would  we  penetrate  the  divine  essence 
to  its  very  depths,  our  eyes  grow  dim,  and  we  per- 
ceive in  immeasurable  distance  only  a  sparkling 
that  dazzles  us,  and  veils  light  from  us  by  light  it- 
self. For  example,  would  we  study  the  metaphys- 
ical nature  of  God,  we  ask — Is  God  a  solitary 
being,  or  does  he  possess  relations  in  himself? 
Whatever  may  be  the  answer,  it  is  a  mystery. 
Would  we  study  his  moral  nature,  we  ask — What, 
in  God,  is  the  proportion  of  justice  and  goodness? 
Whatever  may  be  the  reply,  we  must  reply  again 
by  another  mystery.  And,  yet,  if  I  ignore  these 
things,  can  I  possibly  know  the  law  of  my  relations 
with  God  ?  Can  I  know  what  I  ought  to  fear,  or 
what  I  ought  to  hope  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  say  to  me :  But  why  has  God 
not  given  us  a  more  penetrating  mind  I  Ah ! 
Gentlemen,  whatever  penetration  he  might  have 
given  us,  would  it  ever  have  equalled  the  profound- 
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ity  of  his  essence,  which  is  infinite?  Would  it 
have  answered  to  the  definition  of  Saint  Thomas  of 
Aquinas — "Truth  is  an  equation  between  the 
intelligence  and  its  object  I"  You  have  but  two 
courses  open  to  you,  either  to  deny  that  definition, 
or  to  maintain  that  Grod  had  power  to  create 
spirits,  his  equals — that  is  to  say,  God.  In  tlie 
first  case,  it  is  to  afiirm  that  the  efi'ect  might  be 
greater  than  its  cause ;  in  the  second,  that  which 
exists  by  anotlier,  nevertheless  exists  of  itself. 
Yield,  therefore,  to  evidence,  and  no  longer  contest 
against  Christianity  that  great  and  powerful  truth, 
that  no  created  intelligence  is  of  itself  capable  of 
attaining  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  a  certain  knowledge  of  its  destiny. 
History  proves  this  to  you,  and  reasoning  has 
just  confirmed  history  by  explaining  it  to  you. 

What  then  is  wanting,  in  order  that  man  may 
know  himself  and  God  I  A  mediating  light  must 
interpose  between  God  and  himself — a  light  which 
sliould  aid  his  nature  without  destroying  it,  which 
should  draw  him  near  to  the  infinite  without  beino- 
itself  the  infinite.  And  if  that  mediation  seems 
impossible  to  you,  give  me  your  attention  yet  a 
moment  long-er. 

You  to  whom  I  speak  are  a  soul,  and  I  who 
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speak  to  you  am  a  soul  also.  Now  do  you  know 
my  soul  and  do  I  know  yours?  The  infinite  is 
not  between  us,  and  yet,  althougli  by  our  bodies 
we  touch  each  other,  an  abyss  separates  us.  What 
are  you  and  what  am  I?  What  is  the  hidden 
motor  of  our  actions  I  Whence  do  we  tend  by 
our  weaknesses  and  by  our  virtues  ?  What  is  our 
degree  of  power  in  good  and  in  evil  ?  I  repeat, 
What  are  you  and  what  am  I  ?  You  see  plainly 
in  my  actions,  and  I  see  in  yours,  a  certain  reflec- 
tion of  what  we  are  inwardly  ;  physiognomy  adds 
its  revelation  to  that  of  our  works,  but  can  you  say 
tliat  you  know  me  as  I  know  myself,  and  can  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  see  you  as  you  see  yourself  I 
The  soul  ignores  the  soul,  inasmuch,  as  their  es- 
sence is  not  seen  by  a  direct  vision.  There  is  but 
one  remedy  for  this  evil,  namely,  confidence  or 
confession — that  is  to  say,  the  opening  of  the  soul 
to  the  soul  by  means  of  sincere  language.  Lan- 
guage is  tlie  mediating  hght  between  equal  things 
which  are  unseen ;  by  a  stronger  reason  is  it,  also, 
between  things  doubly  separated  by  their  invisi- 
bility and  by  their  inequality.  Why  should  not 
Grod  speak  to  man  I  Why,  seeing  us  incapable  of 
attaining  to  him  by  the  feebleness  of  our  nature, 
should  he  not  condescend  to  unveil  to  us  in  a  con- 
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ficlence  wlilcli  would  reveal  to  us,  with  the  mvsteries 
of  his  being-,  the  order  of  his  thoughts  and  designs  I 
I  have  proved  to  you  that  this  supernatural  or 
prophetic  revelation  was  necessary  to  the  inter- 
course between  man  and  God,  and  I  have  just 
shown  3'ou  the  instrument  of  this  revelation  in 
languag-e.  I  will  terminate  this  conference  by 
proving  also  to  you  the  necessity  of  sacrament, 
not  to  enlighten  the  mind,  but  to  strengthen  the 
will — not  to  teach  us  our  destiny  but  to  help  us  to 
fulfil  it. 

The  mind  is  the  remote  principle  of  our  actions, 
the  will  is  their  immediate  principle  ;  the  mind  sees, 
the  will  commands,  man  acts.  What  is  it  then  to 
act?  To  act  is  to  produce  something.  If  you 
have  produced  nothing — if  no  result  has  been  the 
fruit  of  your  will,  you  have  done  nothing ;  it  is  the 
expression  consecrated  by  language  itself  There- 
fore, man  never  moves  but  to  produce,  and  each 
of  his  movements,  even  when  it  is  abortive,  still 
produces  something,  were  it  only  noise.  But  why 
does  he  produce  ?  Why  is  not  man  in  a  state  of 
repose  f  What  does  he  seek  in  that  inces.sant 
production  which  is  the  effect  of  his  activity  ? 
What  he  seeks  is  life.  If  he  breathes  it  is  to  live  ; 
if  he  digs  the  earth,  it  is  to  live  ;  if  he  wallcs,  it  is 
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to  live ;  if  he  sleeps,  it  is  to  live ;  if  he  dies  it  is  still 
to  live.  And  he  never  rests,  because  life  escapes 
from  him  in  proportion  as  he  produces  it.  He  drinks 
it  from  a  parsimonious  cup,  which  contains  and 
affords  but  one  drop  at  a  time.  To  halt  is  to  die. 
But  to  die  ! — did- 1  not  sa}^  just  now  that  to  die  was 
still  to  live  !  Yes,  in  the  truth  of  our  destinies 
death  is  the  high-road  of  life,  provided  we  have 
known  the  secret  of  the  course  on  which  we  act, 
which  is  to  produce  in  ourselves  the  very  life  of 
God — a  life  full,  stable,  each  instant  of  which  in- 
cludes eternity,  and  which  has  no  more  need  to 
produce  itself,  because  it  is.  This  is  the  true  and 
final  object  of  all  our  actions.  I  have  demonstrated 
it  to  you  in  showing-  you  that  God  is  our  principle 
and  our  end.  Whatever  you  may  do,  if  you  do  not 
this  you  will  do  nothing.  If  you  do  not  this  you 
are  but  like  the  herdsman  who  sits  down  on  the 
bank  of  a  flowing  stream  and  beats  the  wave  as  it 
passes,  pleased  with  the  noise  which  he  himself 
causes.  The  present  life,  when  it  is  not  the  histru- 
ment  of  tiie  eternal  life,  has  no  other  form,  and  is 
nothing  more  worth.  In  vain  will  you  clothe  it 
with  the  consul's  purple ;  in  vain  will  you  call  it 
glory,  power,  immortality — illustrious  names  which 
elevate  nothingness  only  to  exhibit  it  from  a  hif^her 
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place  and  to  a  greater  distance.  History  is  full  of 
these  extinguished  beacons,  famous  mortals  who, 
because  they  conquered  for  a  day  tlie  admiration 
of  this  world,  esteemed  themselves  great  in  life, 
and  expected  from  their  tomb  a  persevering  reign. 
Do  this  if  you  will.  Build  up  p3a-amids  for  3^our- 
selves  in  the  devastated  solitudes  of  memory; 
surround  your  death  with  moats  and  barriers  against 
time;  eternity  will  permit  you,  as  it  permits  tlie 
child  who  totters  in  his  first  efforts  to  reach  the  arms 
of  his  nurse  that  he  may  feel  proud  of  being  greater 
there  tlian  on  his  feet. 

But  if  these  puerilities  wound  you,  if  you  are 
ashamed  of  adding  ridicule  to  nothingness,  consider 
that  it  is  a  question  of  producing  in  3-ourselves  the 
life  of  God,  and  seek  in  your  nature  if  you  can  find 
there  the  instrument  of  such  exalted  ambition. 

The  life  of  God  is  infinite ;  it  consists  in  the 
perpetuity  of  an  indivisible  moment  in  which  God, 
one  and  manj^,  beholds  himself  fully  in  his  essence 
and  loves  himself  fully  in  his  persons.  Now  we  are 
totally  incapable  of  such  life.  Subject  as  we  are  by 
our  nature  to  succession  and  change,  we  cannot 
aspire  to  the  indefectible  state  of  immutable  dura- 
tion; neither  are  we  more  able  to  behold  the  Divine 
Being  face  to  face,  nor  to  love  him  with  that  perfect 
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love  which,  in  himself,  results  from  the  direct  vision 
of  his  ineffable  beauty.  If  we  behold  him  it  is 
through  the  obscurity  of  ideas;  if  we  love  him,  it  is 
as  the  invisible  principle  of  the  incomplete  blessings 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.  But  to  behold  him  in 
his  substance,  to  love  him  with  that  regard  which 
])ossesses  the  object  loved,  to  become  blended  so 
completely  in  him  as  to  feel  only  the  steady  move- 
ment of  his  eternal  life,  is  a  prodigy  so  far  beyond 
our  power  to  perform  that  faith  alone  gives  us  the 
certainty  of  its  future  accomplishment.  Reason 
laughs  at  that  hope,  so  much  does  it  feel  incapable 
of  realizing  it.  For  reason,  the  most  glorious  future 
of  man  is  immortality ;  that  is  to  say,  the  attainment 
by  the  soul  of  a  duration  which  the  senses  could  no 
longer  measure — a  life  the  ideas  of  which  alone 
would  fill  indefinite  space.  Or  if  reason  pass  be- 
}'ond  this,  it  casts  to  as  the  dreams  of  pantheism, 
boastino-  that  it  creates  God  for  us  on  condition 
tliat  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  abstract  immensity  of 
being.  Christianity  has  marked  our  place  between 
tiiese  excesses ;  knowing  that  God  is  our  end,  it 
commands  us  to  begin  to  live  imperfectly  in  him. 
in  order  one  day  to  live  there  in  the  fulness  of 
vision,  which,  without  confounding  us  with  the 
divine  essence,  will  give  it  to  us  as  the  present 
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object  of  direct  knowledge  and  of  love  in  possession. 
Now,  whether  in  its  initial  or  its  final  form,  that 
divine  life — I  have  just  shown  it — surpasses  the 
forces  of  all  mortal  nature.  As  there  is  no  natural 
equation  possible  between  a  limited  intelligence  and 
a  truth  not  limited,  so  also  there  can  exist  no  pos- 
sible natural  equation  between  the  life  of  a  finite 
being  and  that  of  an  infinite  being.  If,  then,  God 
calls  us  to  his  eternity,  if  our  destiny  is  to  live  by 
Jiim,  in  him,  and  with  him,  he  must  necessarily 
conmuinicate  to  our  soul  a  mediatorial  element,  by 
means  ofwhicli  it  maybe  raised  above  its  own 
limits,  and  borne  towards  him  by  a  movement  of  a 
supernatural  or  divine  order.  Our  present  life  is  the 
painful  crucible  from  whence  our  future  life  should 
flow;  if  only  matter  be  found  there,  even  were  it  the 
most  precious,  nothing  but  mire  will  come  from  it ; 
if  spirit  only  be  found  there,  even  were  it  the  most 
penetrating,  nothing  would  result  but  human  ideas 
and  sentiments.  Let  God  then  intervene,  let  him 
pour  in  the  gold  of  his  eternity,  or,  to  sjjeak  plainly, 
let  him  attract  us  towards  himself  by  a  direct  action 
upon  our  souls;  let  him  draw  us  without  violence 
from  the  afi"ections  of  nature,  and  inspire  us  with 
such  a  love  that  the  present  life  may  appear  to  us 
only  as  a  burden,  and  this  earth  but  a  place  of  exile. 
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This   love  exists,  you  cannot  deny  it.     David 
exhaled  it  in  his  Psalms,  the  martyrs  embalmed 
their  sufferings  with  it,  the  saints  have  lauded  and 
glorified  it  from  generation  to  generation :  all,  in 
different  modes,  have  poured  forth  before  God  the 
melancholy  of  souls  oppressed  by  the  workings  of 
superhuman  love.     Js  the  hart,  said  the j,  panteth 
after  the  fountains  of  water,  so  mij  soul  panteth  after 
thee,  0  God  !     My  soul  had  thirsted  after  the  strong 
and  living  God,  tvhen  shall  I  come  and  appear  before 
the  face  of  God.     My  tears  have  been  my  bread  day 
and  night,  whilst  it  is  said  to  me  daily :  Where  is 
thy  God  f     These  things  I  remember  and  I  poured 
Old  my  soul  ivithin  me,  for  I  shall  go  over  to  the  place 
of  the  luonderful  tabernacle,  even  to  the  house  of  God, 
tvith  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  the-  noise  as  of 
one  feasting.     Why  art  thou  sad,  0  my  soid,  and  why 
dost  thou  trouble  me  f     Hope  in  God,  for  I  will  still 
give  praise  to  him  because  he  is  the  help  of  my  coun- 
tenance  and  my  God.''     These  accents  are  not  of 
earth — they  rise  from  hearts  delivered  from  time, 
and   which   began   already  really  to   inhabit  the 
region   which   gives    a   distaste  for   all  the   rest. 
But  how  did  they  reach  that  region  ?     Is  it  by  the 
natural  effect  of  intellectual  contemplation,  or  of  a 
'Psalm  xli. 
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movement  of  enthusiasm  ?  Assuredly  not,  and 
never,  either  in  Orpheus  or  Plato,  or  in  any  mind 
possessing-  only  the  spirit  of  man,  have  such  vibra- 
tions moved  the  sanctuary  of  our  sensibility^  They 
proceed  from  an  art  unknown  to  genius,  from  a 
tradition  Mdiich  reveals  its  secrets  only  to  saints. 
Interrogate  the  saints ;  they  are  not  jealous  of 
their  gifts,  freel}^  they  have  received  them,  freely 
will  they  give  them  to  you.  They  will  tell  you 
whence  they  derive  that  painful  but  hallowed  life 
which  draws  them  above  the  world.  Look  yonder : 
under  the  shelter  of  a  chiselled  stone,  under  the 
still  more  lowly  symbol  of  bread  kneaded  by  man, 
lives  the  hidden  virtue  that  gives  holiness,  and, 
with  holiness,  produces,  and  fertilises  in  the  soul  the 
germ  of  the  divine  life.  What  prophecy  is  for  the 
intelligence,  sacrament  is  for  the  will.  Prophecy 
reveals  to  us  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  the 
essence  and  mind  of  God ;  sacrament  communi- 
cates to  us  the  spirit,  the  desire,  and  the  hunger 
for  God,  the  right  to  possess  him  by  grace,  since 
we  cannot  by  nature,  and  even  a  real  fortaste  of 
that  possession. 

If  the  experience  of  the  saints  does  not  suffice 
for  you,  consult  the  opposite  experience.  You 
who  have  only  the  heart  wherewith  to  love  God, 
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as  you  have  only  reason  wherewith  to  know  him, 
do  you  love  God  I  I  do  not  ask  you  if  you  love 
him  with  tender  and  profound  love,  better  than  you 
love  your  dearest  friends,  better  than  a  mother 
loves  her  son,  better  than  all  things  and  yourselves 
— not  from  the  spectacle  of  visible  thing's  of  which 
lie  is  the  author,  but  from  an  anticipated  contem- 
plation of  the  personal  beauty  that  is  in  him.  I 
do  not  ask  you  wliether  you  love  him  so  as  to  be 
able  to  address  him  some  of  those  accents  which 
David  has  just  lent  us.  But  do  you  love  him  with 
the  faintest  and  most  feeble  love  f  Are  your 
thoughts  always  turned  towards  him  ?  Have  you 
any  secret  pleasure  in  him  f  Does  he  form  a  j)art, 
how  small  soever  it  may  be,  of  the  treasure  of 
your  heart?  I  venture  to  say,  no,  and  that  the 
fallinof  leaf  which  the  wind  bears  alono-  touches 
you  more  than  the  immensity  of  the  divine  per- 
fections. 

Seneca  has  said,  Amicitia  paees  invenit  vel 
FAciT — Friendship  finds  or  makes  equals.  Such  is 
the  reason  of  your  coldness  towards  God ;  you 
know  tliat  he  is  infinite,  and  you  do  not  conceive 
what  there  can  be  between  himself  and  you.  He 
is  in  his  place,  and  you  are  in  yours ;  you  ask 
from  him  only  forgetfulness,  and  you  give  to  him 
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but  the  same  thing  which  you  ask  from  him.  And 
never,  by  the  sole  effort  of  nature,  will  you  rise 
from  that  state  of  insensibility.  Nature  will  in- 
spire you  with  ardent  passions,  or  even  with  heroic 
affections,  but  for  the  things  that  are  felt  and  for 
beauties  seen  ;  nature  will  prostrate  you  before  a 
little  dust ;  it  will  make  of  that  dust  the  soul  of 
your  existence,  your  life  itself,  so  that  you  would 
be  ready  to  die,  if,  in  a  last  embrace,  you  lost  that 
precious  gift  of  love  to  which  you  have  a  thousand 
times  vowed  immortalitv.  You  would  do  even 
more,  you  Avould  die  for  a  beloved  object;  you 
would  die  joyfully,  offering  to  that  object  your 
last  sigh  as  a  holocaust  of  eternal  adoration.  All 
this  you  are  able  to  do,  when  God  is  not  in  ques- 
tion; but  if  God  be  in  question,  that  great  faculty 
of  loving  dies  within  you,  and  your  heart,  so 
prompt  for  all  the  rest,  refuses  the  infinite.  If 
you  loved  nothing,  we  should  liave  but  to  pity  you; 
being  loving  by  nature,  and  placing  in  it  the  felic- 
ity of  your  short  life,  we  must  wonder  to  see  you 
insensible  to  God,  and  conclude  therefrom  that 
something  is  wanting  to  you  in  order  to  attain  that 
supreme  affection.  A  sage  has  just  told  you  what  is 
wanting  to  you.  As  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquinas  has 
defined   truth — an  equation  between  the  intelUgenec 
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and  its  object,  Seneca,  with  a  precision  not  less 
eloquent,  has  defined  love — a  fusion  tuhich  finds  or 
makes  equals.  Now  as  no  equality  exists  between 
God  and  us,  it  is  for  him  to  lean  towards  his  creature 
by  a  movement  of  grace,  and  divinely  to  attract  that 
creature  to  a  life  common  with  himself  If  we  con- 
sent, it  is  our  merit  and  our  salvation  ;  if  we  do  not 
consent,  it  is  our  fault  as  well  as  our  ruin. 

These  truths  which  I  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
to  you,  were  one  day  announced  by  Saint  Paul  be- 
fore a  Roman  proconsul  and  a  king  of  the  East, 
assembled  more  from  curiosity  to  hear  him  than 
from  desire  to  Jinow  the  ways  of  God.  After 
having  related  to  them  tlie  madness  of  his  youth 
against  Jesus  Christ,  and  liow  he  whom  he  had 
persecuted  had  appeared  to  him  at  the  gates;  of 
Damascus  to  confide  to  him  the  Gospel  of  nations, 
lie  thus  continued  his  discourse ;  But  being  aided 
hi/  the  help  of  God,  I  stand  up  unto  this  day  ivitnessing 
both  to  small  ani  great,  saying  no  other  thing  than 
those  tvhich  the  prophets  an  I  Moses  did  say,  shoidd 
come  to  pass,  namely^  that  Christ  shoidd  suffer,  and 
that  he  shoidd  be  the  first  that  shoidd  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  shoidd  show  light  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Gentiles.  Here  the  proconsul  interrupted  him,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  cried  out  to  him,   Thou  art  mad, 
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Paul !  And  Paul,  unmoved,  replied,  I  am  not  mad, 
most  excellent  FestiiSj  hut  I  speak  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  and  the  king  before  ivhorn  T  speak  knoweth 
of  these  things,  none- of  which  were  hidden  from  him, 
or  were  done  in  a  corner.  Then  turnino-  towards 
the  king-,  he  said.  King  Agrippa,  heUevest  thou  the 
prophets  f  I  knoiv  that  thou  heUevest !  And  the 
king  answered,  Paul,  almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
he  a  Christian.^  Gentlemen,  the  same  dialogue  is 
now  passing  between  your  soul  and  mine ;  neither 
the  truths  nor  the  hearers  have  changed.  There 
are  here  many,  like  Festus,  puffed  up  in  the  pride 
of  reason,  to  whom  the  history  of  their  own  weak- 
ness is  unknown,  and  who,  having  never  felt  any 
need  of  the  help  of  God,  marvel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  with  him  otlierwise  than  as  equal  to 
equal.  These  say  to  me,  Thou  art  mad,  Paul !  But 
there  are  also  those,  who,  like  Agrippa,  more  infatu- 
ated by  their  passions  tlian  by  their  knowledge, 
secretly  warned  of  the  misery  of  man,  sometimes 
]ift  their  eyes  towards  the  omnipotent  goodness 
Avhich  has  made  them.  These  say  to  me,  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  he  a  Christian.  And  I,  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  either — between  those 
who  are  near  and  those  who  are  further  away — 

■'Acts  xxvi.  22,  and  Foil. 
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confiding  in  him  who  has  died  for  us  all,  I  say  to 
all,  imitating  the  language  of  Saint  Paul,  Would 
to  God  that  you  ivere  as  I  am!^  Would  to  God 
that,  recognizing  the  powerlessness  of  your  nature 
abandoned  to  itself,  you  would  sing  in  the  peace, 
the  joy,  the  certainty  of  the  children  of  God,  that 
short  and  consoling  hymn.  Credo — I  believe! 


PROPHECY. 


My  Loed, — Gentlemen, 

The  reality  and  necessity  of  a  supernatural 
order,  as  a  means  of  communication  between  man 
and  God,  having-  been  demonstrated  to  you,  it 
remains  i'"v  us  to  penetrate  the  intimate  nature  of 
that  order.  You  have  already  seen  that  it  divides 
into  two  acts,  one  corresponding  to  our  faculty  of 
knowing- — namelv,  prophecy ;  the  other,  relative 
to  our  operative  faculty — namely,  sacrament.  In 
causing  you  more  deeply  to  sound  the  mystery  of 
tliese  two  acts,  I  shall  attain  my  object,  which  is 
to  lead  you  to  a  knowledge  of  the  supernatural 
order,  as  far  as  its  profundity  and  the  limits  of  our 
mind  will  permit.     I  begin  by  prophecy. 

Prophecy  is  a  word  of  God  manifesting  truths 
to  man  which  his  reason  alone  would  not  have 
attained,  and  which,  however,  are  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny. 
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Tluit  which  predominates  in  this  definition  is 
language — language  is  the  first  prophetic  element. 
But  what  is  laug'uaw-e  ? 

A  man  comes  into  the  world.  His  eyes,  his  ears, 
his  lips — all  his  senses  are  closed.  He  has  no  idea 
of  the  nothino-ness  from  whence  he  is  emersfin"-,  or 
of  the  being  to  which  he  is  attaining — he  is  igno- 
rant of  himself,  and  of  all  the  rest  with  himself 
Leave  him  as  nature  has  just  sketched  him,  leave 
him  there  naked,  dumb,  dead  rather  than  living ; 
he  will  live,  perhaps,  but  he  will  live  without 
knowing  it,  an  unformed  guest  of  creation,  a  soul 
lost  in  powerlessness  to  find  its  own  life.  His  eyes 
will  open,  but  no  thought  will  be  visible  in  them, 
and  his  heart  will  beat,  but  no  virtue  will  be  felt 
therein.  Happily  something  watches  over  him. 
The  providence  of  language  covers  liim  with  its 
fertile  wings — language  incessantly  bends  over 
him,  watches  him,  touches,  turns  him,  strives  by 
its  vibration  to  awaken  that  sleeping  soul.  And  at 
last,  after  days  which  have  been  ages,  on  a  sudden, 
from  that  dull  and  insensible  abyss,  from  that  in- 
fant hardly  able  to  express  by  a  smile  that  he 
understood  the  love  which  had  placed  him  in  the 
world,  language  escapes  and  replies.  The  man 
then   lives ;   he   thinks,  he  loves,  he  names  those 
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whom  he  loves,  he  renders  back  to  them  by  lan- 
guage all  the  love  he  had  received  from  them. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  man.  He, 
the  predestinated  of  the  Infinite,  as  yet  knows  only 
the  bosom  of  his  mother,  his  cradle,  his  chamber, 
a  few  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls,  the  space 
which  his  eye  discovers  from  a  window — an  hour 
is  for  him  histoi-y,  a  house  the  universe,  a  caress 
the  last  end  of  things.  He  must  leave  this  limited 
horizon  and  prepare  to  mark  his  place  in  that 
restless  society  where  all,  having  the  same  rights 
in  the  same  duties,  will  dispute  with  him  the  glory 
of  existence.  Soon  he  will  descend  the  staircase  of 
the  paternal  house,  he  will  appear  in  public,  his 
ears  will  hear  the  painful  din  of  clashing  ambition 
and  contending  ideas,  and,  like  a  leaf  fallen  upon 
the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  he  Avill,  for  the  first 
time,  wonder  at  the  cost  of  life,  and  the  mysteries 
which  it  contains.  Who  will  explain  them  to  him  1 
Wlio,  rightly  or  otherwise,  will  teach  him  the 
science  of  man,  that  science  whose  elements  are 
the  past,  the  present,  the  future,  earth  and  heaven, 
which  by  one  of  its  poles  touches  nothingness, 
and  by  the  other  the  infinite?  It  will  still  be 
language,  no  longer  the  language  of  his  father  and 
his   mother,   but  perilous   language,   which    will. 
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perhaps,  stifle  within  him  the  g-ernis  of  truth ;  which 
will,  perhaps,  develop  them,  according-  to  the 
spirit  of  the  masters  who  may  direct  his  own.  For 
he  will  have  masters ;  he  cannot  escape  from  that 
second  reign  which  lang-uage  will  exercise  over 
him.  Language  launched  him  into  the  world, 
language  roused  and  gave  the  first  course  to  his 
ideas  :  whatever  he  may  will,  whatever  he  may 
do,  for  his  happiness  or  his  miserj:^,  language  will 
perform  its  work ;  it  will  make  of  him  a  vase  of 
faith  or  of  unbelief,  a  victim  of  pride  or  of  charity, 
a  slave  of  the  senses  or  of  duty,  and  if  he  always 
remains  free  against  evil,  he  will,  nevertheless,  be 
free  on  condition  of  calling  to  his  aid  the  lanffuao-e 
of  better  teaching  than  that  which  had  deceived 
him. 

Such  is  the  history  of  man ;  listen  now  to  that 
of  the  people.  A  tribe  is  found  slumbering  in  bar- 
barism ;  they  know  not  even  the  first  of  arts,  which 
is  that  of  subjecting  the  earth  to  their  wante.  Like 
the  beasts,  they  live  on  prey.  When  they  find  it 
they  lie  down  and  sleep  before  the  fire  that  warms, 
or  under  the  tree  that  covers  them,  until  huno-er 
commands  them  again  to  dispute  with  the  forests, 
and  with  chance,  their  precarious  subsistence. 
They  have  no  country.     The  very  soil  on  which 
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they  wander  lias  received  no  consecration  from  their 
hiboiir,  no  Hmit  from  their  power ;  and,  although 
it  may  hold  the  bones  of  their  forefathers,  they 
live  there  without  past  or  future.  If  attacked,  they 
defend  themselves,  like  wild  beasts  in  their  lairs, 
but  are  unable,  even  of  the  staff  with  which  tliey 
defend  themselves,  to  form  either  a  sword  or  a 
standard.  Idea  is  wanting-  to  them,  and  with  it, 
virtue,  progress,  history,  stability. 

But  behold  a  change!  This  people  settles; 
they  build  tents,  they  dig  out  trenches,  they  place 
guards,  they  have  something  durable  and  holy  to 
watch  over.  A  temple  offers  to  them,  under  a 
sensible  image,  the  God  who  made  the  world,  the 
father  of  justice  and  the  indweller  of  souls.  They 
adore  him  in  spirit,  they  pray  to  him  with  faith. 
The  sun  no  longer  passes  over  their  heads  as  a 
fire  which  becomes  extino^uished  in  the  evenino- 
and  is  lighted  up  afresh  in  the  morning,  but  as  the 
grave  measure  of  ages,  bringing  to  each  day  its 
dut}^,  to  each  century  its  duration.  They  count 
his  revolutions,  and  distribute  their  own  history  in 
the  cycle  wherein  all  nations  have  included  their 
own.  In  fine,  they  live  as  a  nation,  they  reveal 
their  presence  by  men  of  name — by  acts  of  power. 
But   what    has   raised    them    from    their   former 
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letliargy?  What  has  made  of  that  barbarous 
tribe  a  regular  and  civilized  society  ?  What  I 
Gentlemen  !  The  same  power  that  made  the  man 
— the  power  of  language.  Orpheus  came  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Thracia,  he  sang,  and 
Greece  rose  up  full  of  life  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre 
A  missionary  appeared  in  the  desert  with  a  cruci- 
fix instead  of  a  harp  ;  he  pronounced  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  savages,  simple  even  to  nakedness, 
covered  their  nascent  bashfulness  with  the  leaves 
of  the  forest.  Children  smiled  at  the  man  who 
spoke,  and  mothers  believed  in  lips  which  brought 
to  their  sons  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Shall  we  contemplate  other  scenes  taken  fi'om 
more  advanced  communities  I  A  people,  after 
having  long  held  with  honour  the  sceptre  of  their 
destiny,  lost  little  by  little  the  sentiment  of  great 
things ;  they  no  longer  knew  how  to  believe,  to 
deliberate,  or  to  devote  themselves;  the}^  were 
seen  bending  over  a  counter,  weighing  coins  in  a 
balance,  instead  of  weighing  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  having  no  longer  any  desire  beyond  the 
monotonous  and  senseless  clinking  of  money. 
With  abasement  of  character  came  servitude ; 
tyrants  sported  with  that  people  and  imposed  upon 
them  laws  worthy  of  their  morals.     Those  tyrants 
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found  accomplices  even  in  the  traditions  of  liberty, 
and  the  forum,  the  tribune,  tlie  senate,  were  names 
with  which  they  covered  the  degradation  of  souls 
and  the  opprobium  of  their  tyranny.  But  whilst 
this  corruption  and  fear  reigned  over  that  de- 
generate race ;  whilst  all  was  silent  save  false- 
hood, calumny,  delation,  baseness  of  heart  and 
mind,  at  a  moment  unlooked  for,  that  people 
awoke  and  looked  around  them ;  Domitian  has 
disappeared,  Nerva  has  succeeded  him.  What 
was  it  that  tluis  suspended  the  course  of  ruins  1 
What  power  recalled,  even  were  it  but  for  a  day, 
honourable  names  and  remembrances  1  Do  not 
ask.  Gentlemen :  language  glided  between  the 
interstices  of  tyranny :  here  and  there,  as  in  a 
field  harvested,  it  met  with  souls  who  had  remained 
true  even  in  their  generation,  and  scattering  by 
them  the  leaven  of  the  antique  power,  it  reanimated 
the  senate,  the  people,  the  forum,  the  extinct  gods, 
the  fallen  majesty,  and  altogether  resuscitating  at 
the  same  time,  they  gave  to  the  living  and  the 
dead  a  sacred  and  a  last  apparition  of  country. 

Beyond  a  people  there  is  only  the  human  race, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the  human  race  also 
has  felt  the  magic  power  of  language.  Perhaps 
also  the  human  race,  plunged  in  corruption  and 
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servitude,  may,  once  in  the  course  of  its  long  his- 
tory, have  felt  the  divine  shock  of  resurrection.  If 
you  have  forg-otten  it,  recall  to  your  minds  what 
the  world  was  at  the  dawn  of  the  times  which  we 
call  our  own.  Endeavour  in  thought  to  be  present 
at  one  of  those  festivals  to  which  it  bore,  at  the 
same  time,  its  gods  and  its  morals,  its  ideas  and  its 
joys.  Choose  the  circus  or  the  amphitheatre,  the 
games  or  the  mysteries — any  scene  whatever  of 
antiquity.  Such  was  the  world !  That  world  is 
no  more.  Chaste  altars  prepare  generations  labo- 
riously to  restore  their  senses  to  their  proper  func- 
tions, and  the  cross,  the  sign  of  mortification  and 
humility,  instead  of  presenting  the  slave  as  a  source 
of  amusement  to  cruel  and  dissolute  masters,  ad- 
vances, before  princes  to  teach  them  gentleness, 
before  the  people  to  give  them  courage  to  sustain 
a  grave  and  impoverished  existence.  Bloodshed 
no  longer  excites  applause,  if  it  be  not  given  in  a 
great  and  voluntary  sacrifice  ;  the  flesh,  dishonoured 
by  the  shamelessness  of  the  soul,  is  no  longer  pre- 
sented as  an  object  of  public  adoration,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  great  cities,  spotless  purity  has  built 
retreats  which  are  not  even  celebrated,  so  much  is 
the  heart  of  man  raised  in  the  knowledg-e  and  sen- 
timent  of  virtue.     The  eye  no  longer  sees  traces  of 
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mutilations  on  the  brow  of  the  passers-by;  the 
ear  is  no  longer  shocked  with  the  abject  sound  of 
private  executions,  and  even  public  justice  appears 
but  rarely  before  the  respected  gaze  of  citizens. 
A  street  is  an  asylum  where  creatures  meet  who  all 
bear  in  themselves  the  sign  of  their  rights,  and  the 
visible  inequality  of  conditions  in  no  way  takes  from 
the  poor  their  place  and  their  dignity.  What  more 
shall  I  say  ?  The  heart  of  man  is  still  feeble  and 
devoured  by  passions,  and  yet  mankind  is  trans- 
formed ;  in  the  very  depths  of  its  being  it  bears  a 
germ  of  good  against  which  no  crime  can  prevail, 
and  which  condemns  to  the  scorn  of  all  the  same 
things  which  in  the  ancient  world  usurped  the 
homage  of  all.  What  has  accomplished  this? 
Yet  once  more,  and  I  grow  weary  of  repeating  it, 
it  is  language  A  man  came  who  called  himself 
God,  and  who  said  in  the  name  of  God :  Blessed 
are  the  poor  !  Blessed  are  they  who  weep  !  Blessed 
are  they  ivho  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice  !  Blessed 
are  the  clean  of  heart  !  Blessed  are  they  who  sufer 
persecution  for  justice'  sake  !  ^  He  said  that ;  and 
lang-uaofe  which  makes  man,  which  founds  civili- 
zation,  which  emancipates  nations,  that  same  lan- 
guage from  the  lips  of  Christ  gave  a  new  force,  or 
rather  a  new  birth  to  mankind. 

5  St,  Matt.  V.  5  and  foil. 
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Hereby  it  is  manifest  that  lano-uasre  is  the  high- 
est  power  of  the  world ;  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  revolutions,  whether  good  or  evil,  whose  suc- 
cession forms  history,  and  consequently  you  must 
not  wonder  to  find  it  an  element  of  the  supernatural 
order,  and  that  to  prophesy  is  to  speak. 

I  have  said,  moreover,  that  prophecy  is  a  word 
of  God.  And  here  rationalism,  which  has  up  to 
this  point  consented  to  ray  discourse,  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  advance  farther.  Rationalism  considers 
that  the  idea  of  Grod  and  that  of  lang-uag-e  are  two 
incompatible  ideas ;  that  as  God  is  a  purely  spirit- 
ual being-  and  language  a  simple  vibration  of  air 
caused  by  the  physical  organs  of  the  voice,  Ave  can- 
not, without  degrading  the  Divine  Majesty,  attribute 
to  it  so  insignificant  an  operation. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  reply  to  this  %  Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  show  you  that  they  degrade 
the  notion  of  language  in  order  to  refuse  it  to  God  % 
Do  you  imagine  that  air  agitated,  no  matter  how, 
possesses  the  power  of  obtaining  the  prodigious 
effects  which  I  have  described  to  you  %  Doubtless, 
because  of  our  present  state  in  which  the  soul  is 
united  to  a  body,  language  also  has  a  body;  it 
occasions  an  outer  action  which  A^brates  the  air. 
But  this  is  only  the  phantom  of  language.     Close 
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your  eyes,  collect  yourself,  shut  up  your  soul,  with- 
in itself.  Do  you  not  hear  that  it  speaks  to  you  ? 
Do  you  not  hear  that  without  disturbing  any 
physical  organ  it  inwardly  articulates  words,  pro- 
nounces phrases,  forms  discourse  within  you  ?  Do 
Aou  not  hear  that  it  grows  animated,  ardent,  elo- 
quent, that  it  persuades  you,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
all  is  still  in  the  centre  and  at  the  extremities  of 
your  body  ?  Outer  language  is  but  the  pale  and 
dying  expression  of  inner  language,  and  inner 
language  is  thought  itself  engendering  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul  by  an  immaterial  fecundity.  Were  it 
otherwise — if  to  speak  were  but  to  vibrate  the 
air — could  you  conceive  that  air  is  the  vehicle  of 
ideas  and  sentiments,  that  it  seizes  upon  your  in- 
telligence in  its  impenetrable  recesses,  and  with- 
draws it  from  its  proper  conceptions  ?  Language 
is  a  spiritual  power,  united  in  man  to  a  sensible 
organ,  and  giving  it  impulsion,  as  the  soul,  in  the 
totality  of  its  forces,  gives  impulsion  to  the  whole 
body.  God,  who  is  spirit,  may  then  be  language, 
he  may  speak  to  us  inwardly  without  the  utterance 
of  any  voice  heard  by  the  senses,  and  speak  to  us 
outwardly  if  it  please  him"  to  give  his  communica- 
tions a  character  of  publicity  and  authenticity.  It 
is  true,  that  in  himself  God  is  not  united  to  a  body, 
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tluil  tlierefore  his  laiiofuaofe  lias  not  an  oror-an  natur- 
ally  and  personally  subject  to  him ;  but  all  nature 
is  more  obedient  towards  him  than  our  bodies  are 
10  us.  Over  nature  he  has  the  rio-ht  of  the  whole 
creative  power,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  use  it, 
as  it  is  for  us  to  use  the  portion  of  organized  matter 
subject  to  us. 

As  a  spiritual  power,  then,  language  belongs  to 
God.  But  it  belongs  to  him  still  more  manifestly 
under  another  point  of  view.  In  fact,  if,  considered 
in  its  first  root,  language  is  no  other  thing  than 
thought  making  its  appearance  within  and  before 
the  soul  ;  if  it  is  the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with 
itself,  it  is  also  the  faculty  by  which  the  soul  enters 
into  relations  with  another  soul,  initiates  that  soul 
to  its  views,  its  tastes,  its  desires,  spreads  out  with- 
in it,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  receives  in  its  turn, 
by  a  sympathetic  exchange,  the  plentitude  of  the 
foreign  soul.  Language  is  the  bond  of  spirits,  not 
only  of  spirits  united  to  a  body,  but  of  pure  spirits, 
and  who  are  reciprocally  visible  in  the  splendor  of 
tlieir  essence ;  for  that  brightness  in  which  they 
are  does  not  deliver  them  over  to  the  mercy  of  one 
another.  They  have  their  closed  sanctuary — the 
free  place  where  they  think  before  themselves — and 
it  is  by  voluntary  language,  by  language  abstract 
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and  sublime,  that  they  communicate  with  each 
other  in  order  to  give  themselves  to  one  another 
in  more  abundant  and  more  perfect  effusion. 
Language  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  intercourse  of 
spirits  with  themselves  and  with  other  spirits ;  it  is 
an  outer  as  well  as  an  inner  faculty  ;  it  is  the 
highest  means  of  initiation  and  communion.  Now, 
I  ask,  shall  we  refuse  to  God,  the  power  of  initia- 
ation  and  communion  I  Shall  we  refuse  to  liim 
who  has  established  all  the  relations  between 
beings — from  the  grain  of  sand  to  the  seraphim — 
shall  we  refuse  to  him  the  power  of  holding 
relations  with  intelligent  beings,  of  communicating 
his  thoughts  and  his  will  to  them — in  fact,  of  speak- 
ing to  them  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  tvithout 
voice,^  said  the  apostle  Saint  Paul ;  there  is  nothing 
without  voice,  because  there  is  nothing  without 
communication,  and  God  alone  is  to  be  at  the 
same  time  silence  and  isolation  f  God  alone  is  to 
be  silent,  and  to  stand  aloof  in  an  exile  as  immense 
as  his  nature  ?  No,  Gentlemen,  my  reason  can  no 
more  conceive  this  thing  than  my  heart ;  and  witli 
the  joy  of  evidence  I  repeat  those  words  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom :  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  filled 
the  ivhole  world,  and  that  ivhich  containeth  all  things 
hath  knowledge  of  the  voice.' 

^^rd^xir.  10.  "^Ib.  i.  7. 
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You  hear !  That  ivliicli  containeth  all  tilings. 
In  fact,  God  being  the  primordial  type  of  beings, 
they  possess  nothing  which  God  does  not  possess 
more  perfectly ;  and  since  language  is  within  us, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  God  in  an  in- 
effable and  infinite  manner.  This  is  also  what 
Catholic  doctrine  teaches,  and  what  the  apostle 
Saint  John  says  to  us  with  such  profound  elevation 
at  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel :  In  the  begin- 
ning ivas  the  Word,  and  the  Word  ivas  ivith  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.^  As  your  language  is  the 
fruit  of  your  soul — the  expression  and  effusion  of 
your  soul — there  is  also  something  in  God  which 
is  the  fruit,  the  expression,  and  tlie  effusion  of  his 
soul,  which  is  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  And  as  all  the 
force  of  your  language  is  in  your  soul,  all  the  force 
of  the  divine  lang-uag-e  is  also  in  the  source  from 
whence  it  springs.  Have  you  remarked  that  there 
are  dead  as  well  as  living  words — words  that  fall 
upon  the  earth  like  a  spent  arrow,  and  others  that 
fall  into  the  mind  like  a  devonring  flame  *?  And 
certainly  you  have  not  believed  that  the  difference 
between  them  sprang  from  the  air  more  or  less 
agitated  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  lungs. 
8  St.  John  i.  1. 
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Their  difference  springs  from  the  soul,  which  is  the 
principle  of  language.  Dead  words  are  those 
which  come  from  a  dead  soul ;  living  language 
is  that  which  comes  from  a  living  soul.  When  an 
orator,  in  a  matter  capable  of  eloquence,  speaks 
without  moving  you,  when  he  leaves  you  master 
of  your  resolutions,  insensible  to  error  or  to  truth, 
be  sure  that  a  soul  has  not  spoken  to  you.  For 
it  is  impossible,  if  a  soul  had  spoken  to  you,  tliat 
3"0ur  OAvn  could  remain  a  stranger  to  it ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  soul  to  receive  without  emotion  the 
expression  of  another  sonl. 

And  you  would  take  from  God  that  expression 
of  the  soul!  From  God,  who  is  the  soul  eternally 
and  infinitely  living,  who  is  all  life,  all  effusion ; 
you  would  take  from  him  that  which  remains  to 
us  under  the  icy  walls  of  the  flesh !  Oh !  how 
God  abhors  that  prison  wherein  the  unbeliever 
seeks  to  confine  him  ;  and  how  eloquently  he  says 
to  us  in  his  Gospel :  Man  does  not  live  hi/  bread 
alene,  hut  hy  every  word  wJiich  ijroceedeth  from  the 
mouth  of  God^ 

In  fact,  whilst  the  language  of  man,  even  the 
most  enlightened  and  the  most  eloquent,  contains 
of  itself  only  verities  insufficient  for  the  life  of  the 
9  St.  Matt.  iv.  4. 
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human  race,  the  word  of  God  abundantly  diffuses 
treasures  of  wisdom  such  as  our  own  can  onl}^  ac- 
quire by  accepting-  it.  It  is  the  mediating-  light 
by  which  the  infinite  intelligence  raises  created 
intelligences  towards  itself  and  communicates  to 
them  ideas  whicli,  whilst  surpassing  their  nature, 
draw  tliem  nevertheless  nearer  to  their  end.  This 
operation  includes  nothing  which  is  not  very  con- 
ceivable and  very  simple.  All  language  is  neces- 
sarily in  equation  with  the  thought  which  it 
expresses ;  as  is  the  value  of  the  thought  of  a 
being,  so  is  it  also  the  value  of  his  language. 
Now,  the  thought  of  God  is  as  great  as  himself — 
that  is  to  say,  without  measure — and  consequently 
his  word,  whether  he  retains  it  within  himself,  or 
whether  he  produces  it  outwardly,  necessarily 
contains  truths  which  are  inaccessible  to  our  minds 
by  means  of  evidence  and  demonstration.  But 
things  inevident  and  undemonstrable  are  not  unin- 
telligible ;  and  when  enounced  by  God,  and  af- 
firmed by  him,  they  become  an  incomparable  seat 
of  certainty  and  light  for  the  intelligence  which 
receives  them.  The  intelligence  does  not  see  the 
infinite,  but  knows  it. 

This  phenomenon,  in   due  proportions,  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  purely  human  order.     What, 
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indeed,  is  the  action  of  human  language  upon  man 
in  a  state  of  infancy  f  Does  it  not  act  upon  in- 
fancy as  tlie  divine  word  acts  upon  mankind — 
that  is  to  say,  by  way  of  affirmation  and  initiation  ? 
The  infant  beheves  liis  father  wlio  communicates 
to  him  in  simple  but  affirmative  language  truths 
which  that  feeble  intelligence  is  not  yet  capable  of 
demonstrating,  and  which  nevertheless  gradually 
draw  him  from  the  native  ignorance  in  which  he 
lies,  form  his  thought,  elevate  liis  heart,  and  make 
of  him  a  being  moved  by  knowledge  and  love. 

I  will  go  further ;  I  will  say  that  in  all  language 
which  teaches,  there  is  a  m3^stery  of  authority  and 
initiation.  I  will  say  that  you,  my  contemporaries, 
whatever  degree  of  maturity  you  may  have  at- 
tained, are  but  men  initiated  in  the  language  of 
the  nineteentli  century.  You  think,  perhaps,  that 
you  have  formed  yourselves.  You  err;  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  formed  you.  And  what  is  the 
nineteenth  century  I  A  spirit  expressed  by  lan- 
guage, which  language  becomes  transformed  into 
public  opinion,  lives  in  the  air  which  you  inhabit, 
penetrates  even  to  your  bones,  and  governs  you 
without  your  knowledge,  unless  a  more  powerful 
language  has  emancipated  you  from  it  by  causing 
you  to  respire  other  and  higher  truth.     Whatever 
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mental  power  you  may  think  you  possess,  wliat- 
ever  greatness  of  character  or  genius  nature  may 
have  endowed  you  with,  not  one  among  you  is  of 
himself  independent  of  his  age — not  one  among 
you,  of  his  own  power  speaks  higher  language  than 
the  language  of  his  time.  Even  wlien  in  advance 
of  it,  you  are  but  its  echoes  and  its  servants.  So 
much  does  man  need  to  be  instructed  by  a  mind 
superior  to  his  own.  So  much  is  it  part  of  his  des- 
tiny to  hear,  to  receive,  and  to  obey.  Now  to 
whom,  rather  than  to  God,  does  he  owe  that  obe- 
dience ?  The  language  of  an  age  is  doubtless  an 
authority  worthy  of  respect :  it  is  the  result  of  a 
great  movement  of  the  human  mind,  caused  b  r  a 
long  course  of  events  which  have  turned  the  scale 
of  things  and  ideas.  But  this  is  only  a  station  in 
vicissitude.  The  tempest  of  the  future  will  soon 
bear  the  nobility  of  the  world  upon  other  anchors, 
and  althouo-h  there  is  a  certain  deo-ree  of  losfic  in 
that  inconsistency,  there  is  nothing  even  in  ill 
ages  taken  together  possessing  a  character  worthy 
of  our  faith.  Nevertheless  we  give  our  faith  to 
them  because  even  the  natural  order,  althoujrh 
pressing  upon  us  on  all  sides,  is  so  profoundly 
complicated  that  we  require  a  master  to  teach  u*s 
the  secret  of  a  single  day. 
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And  God  is  not  to  teach  us  the  secret  of  eter- 
nity! But  we  oppose  him  in  vain.  Tliere  is  in 
the  world  anotlier  teaching-  tlian  that  of  ages,  an- 
other language  than  that  of  man.  This  language 
changes  and  passes.  Athough  so  many  ingenious 
lips  have  been  its  eloquent  organs,  although  wi-it- 
ing  has  lent  its  durability  to  the  immortality  of 
eloquence,  the  human  tongue  has  not  been  able  to 
found  the  temple  of  truth.  The  columns  lie  upon 
the  ground,  moved  from  age  to  age  by  construc- 
tions upon  which  men  linve  graven  the  prophecy 
of  their  duration,  and  which  turn  to  ruins  under 
the  hands  of  the  builders  who  come  after.  Man 
destroys  man,  and  time  reaps  time.  One  single 
edifice  stands  erect  amidst  the  rubbish  where  the 
contradictory  works  of  the  human  mind  are  heaped 
together.  The  inscription  upon  this  edifice  is  The 
Word  of  God.  It  is  that  word  which,  after  having 
created  the  world  and  man,  has  not  abandoned 
them  to  the  mercy  of  their  own  thoughts,  too  fee- 
ble before  such  a  work,  but  has  taught  them  the 
mystery  of  their  principle  and  their  end.  It  is 
that  word  which,  having  once  pronounced  its 
secret,  known  to  itself  alone,  has  never  ceased  to 
repeat  it  before  heaven  and  earth,  calling  ages  and 
races  by  their   proper   names,   creating   prophets 
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against  all  forg-etfulness,  apostles  against  all  false 
liood,  circulating  in  the  human  mind  as  its  very 
blood,  often  adulterated,  never  destroyed,  drawing 
forth  lig-ht  from  error  and  life  from  death.  This 
word  is  Christianity, — the  Church, — unity  in  sta- 
l)ility, — all  that  remains  amidst  all  that  passes 
away.  Take  it  from  the  world,  if  you  can,  what 
Avould  remain  ?  Time  and  man :  time  which 
passes,  and  man  who  doubts.  It  is  too  little  for  a 
soul. 

I  have  analyzed  prophecy,  Gentlemen,  inasmuch 
as  lancruao-e  is  its  first  element.  My  intention  is 
to  seek  if  it  does  not  contain  another,  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  that  second  element.  Before  doing 
this  1  will  immediately  examine  with  you  the 
mechanism  of  language,  as  being  the  prophetic 
root  in  which  we  may  be  able  to  discover  what  we 
do  not  yet  know. 

The  effect  of  language  is  the  enlightenment  of 
the  understanding  and  the  direction  of  the  will. 
How  is  this  miraculous  phenomenon  produced! 
By  what  process  does  language  enlighten  the 
mind  and  move  the  will  %  We  must  first  suppose 
that  it  is  addressed  to  an  intelligent  being,  that  is 
to  say,  to  a  faculty  capable  of  knowing,  for  if  it 
were  addressed  to  a  being,  of  what  kind  soever, 
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whicli  was  incapable  of  knowing-,  it  would  at  most 
produce  only  a  sensation,  Thus  the  animal  hears 
language  materially — some  even  faithfully  repro- 
duce it — but  it  causes  in  them  only  instinctive 
movements  connected  with  the  sensible  order  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  This  first  condition 
necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  language  being  estab- 
lished, wliat  passes  between  the  intelligence  that 
speaks  and  the  intelligence  that  listens  ?  Evident- 
ly tlie  first  presents  to  the  second  an  intelligible 
object — that  is  to  say,  a  truth.  For  every  truth, 
however  profound  it  may  be,  is  intelligible,  and 
may  be  enounced  by  means  of  language,  which  is 
the  mould  and  representation  of  the  true.  I  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  you  are  ignorant  of  mathe- 
matics, and  that  it  is  my  mission  to  teach  them  to 
you — here  is  a  truth  of  that  order  wliich  I  should 
have  some  day  to  present  to  you :  If  a  square  be 
constructed  upon  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  the  surface  of  that  square  would  be  equal 
to  the  surface  of  the  squares  constructed  upon  the 
two  other  sides  of  the  same  triangle. 

This  is  a  portion  of  elementary  geometry  which 
is  incontestable  and  proved,  yet  those  of  you  who 
have  not  studied  the  elements  of  that  science  have 
not  even  understood  me  ;   thev  have  felt  the  sensa- 
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tion  of  the  words  whicli  I  have  pronounced,  and 
no  more.  Why  is  this  1  Is  it  because  this  propo- 
sition is  not  a  truth  I  It  is  a  truth.  Is  it  because 
that  truth  is  not  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
liuman  intelligence?  It  is  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  human  intelligence,  and  even  within 
the  power  of  a  simple  student  of  mathematics. 
Whv  then  do  you  not  understand  it  ?  Manifestly 
because,  in  order  for  language  to  have  its  effect  of 
illumination,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  presents  to 
the  mi  lid  an  intelligible  object.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary til  at  the  terms  whose  logical  enchainment 
constitutes  language  should  possess  their  individ- 
ual evidence  in  order  that  the  mind  might  seize 
their  sense — that  is  to  say—  discover  under  each 
sound  the  idea  which  it  contains,  and  next,  the 
o-eneral  idea  which  the  discourse  includes.  This 
takes  place  by  definition.  By  means  ot  definition, 
language  enlightens  language  by  decomposin'g  it 
into  such  simple  elements,  that  each  word  becomes 
a  light,  or,  if  you  prefer,  a  ray  of  that  total  light 
which  becomes  the  evidence  of  the  mind. 

Let  me  give  you  proof  of  this  by  defining  the 
proposition  which  I  have  chosen  as  an  example. 

A  triangle  is  a  figure  determined  by  three  lines 
wliich  meet  so  as  to  produce  three  angles.     When 
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one  of  these  angles  is  right — that  is  to  say,  formed 
Ly  two  lines  which  fall  perpendicularly  upon  one 
another — the  triangle  is  called  ]ight-angled.  In 
this  case,  the  side  of  the  triangle  opj)osed  to  tlie 
rio'ht  angle  is  the  longest  of  the  three,  it  bein^- 
manifest  that  as  the  angles  increase  the  side  cor- 
responding to  them  increases  in  proportion.  This 
long  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  the  liypoth- 
enuse.  If  it  be  taken  as  the  base  of  a  square,  and 
two  others  are  constructed  on  the  short  sides  of 
the  same  triangle,  the  surface  of  the  square  of  the 
hj^pothenuse  will  be  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
two  other  squares. 

You  now  understand  tlie  proposition ;  it  is  no 
longer  for  you  an  enchainment  of  words,  but  of 
ideas,  which  by  their  connection  form  a  new  idea. 
Language  has  become  enlightened  by  being 
defined. 

But  is  this  all?  Is  the  mystery  of  initiation 
accomplished  ?  Has  your  understanding  become 
enlightened  1  Cei'tainly  not ;  }'0u  see  clearly  what 
the  words  would  convey  to  you,  but  you  do  not 
yet  see  that  what  they  say  to  you. is  true.  Noth- 
ing convinces  you  that  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  is,  in  fact,  equal  in  its  surface  to  the  squares 
of  the  other  two  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle  ; 
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you  possess  neither  the  evidence  nor  the  certainty 
of  it.  It  is  for  lang-uage  to  give  you  these,  and 
it  will  do  so  by  demonstration — that  is  to  say,  by 
showing  you  that  that  idea,  which  is  new  to  you, 
is  nevertheless  contained  in  other  ideas  which,  by 
their  invincible  and  primordial  clearness  form  the 
very  foundation  of  30ur  reason.  Language  will 
take  the  obscure  idea,  will  lead  it  step  by  step 
even  to  the  intelligible  seat  which  is  the  centre 
and  the  torch  of  your  soul,  will  present  it  there  to 
the  principle  from  whence  it  emanates,  and  give 
to  you  in  the  sentiment  of  their  unity  that  ray  of 
light  which  is  evidence,  that  re^Dose  of  the  nnnd 
which  is  certainty.  Or  even,  if  demonstration  be 
not  possible,  whether  because  the  truth  proposed 
belongs  to  an  order  whose  principle  is  not  in  the 
human  understanding,  or  because  it  belongs  to  the 
profundity  of  a  science  which  you  have  not  the 
time  or  the  will  to  acquire,  then  language,  initiat- 
ing you  by  a  shorter  road,  presents  a  character 
of  authorit}'  to  you  which  will  invest  the  idea  with 
a  sufficient  and  lesfitimate  sanction. 

Such  is  the  natural  strategy  of  language.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  that  triple  power  of  propos- 
ition, definition,  and  demonstration,  language  is 
not  certain  of  success.     You  are  able  to  resist  it ; 
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you  are  able  to  refuse  your  assent  to  it,  to  brave  its 
light;  and,  intrenched  in  the  fortress  of  your  own 
convictions,  not  even  to  feel,  to  the  distant  remorse 
of  your  conscience,  that  truth  has  spoken  to  you. 
You  are  feeble  and  free  ;  feebleness  and  hberty 
protect  you  ag-ainst  the  ascendency  of  language. 
Feebleness  veils  from  you  the  splendour  of  truth 
which  it  contains,  liberty  permits  you  to  refuse  to 
accept  its  yoke.  It  is  needful  then  to  do  more 
than  propose  truth  to  you,  more  than  define  it, 
more  than  demonstrate  it  to  you ;  it  is  needful  to 
persuade  you.  Persuasion  is  the  eternal  glory  of 
language  human  and  divine ;  this  is  the  victory, 
of  which  Montaigne  should  liave  said,  rather  than 
of  Marathon  or  of  Platsea,  that  it  is  the  most  glorious 
which  the  sun  has  ever  seen,  since  it  is  the  victory 
of  thought  over  the  two  greatest  powers  of  the 
world,  namely,  feebleness  and  liberty. 

But  how  and  by  what  are  we  to  persuade  %  I 
will  give  you  an  example. 

In  1738,  England  was  ruled  by  a  ministry  wlio 
desired  peace,  and  at  any  cost.  Now,  at  that  very 
time,  an  English  sailor  was  captured  at  sea,  out- 
raged and  mutilated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  this 
event  produced  a  great  movement  of  public  indig- 
nation  throughout   England.       Nevertheless    the 
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ministiy  had  resolved  to  preserve  peace,  and  the 
British  parliament  had  formed  the  same  determi- 
nation. The  sailor  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
London,  he  showed  the  wounds  and  injuries  which 
he  had  received,  and  so  excited  popular  indignation, 
that  the  parliament  could  not  avoid  seeing  him,  and 
listening  to  his  complaint.  He  appeared  then  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  after  relating  with 
calm  and  simple  brevity  the  history  of  the  assault 
of  wliich  he  had  been  the  victim,  he  ended  with 
these  words — "  When  the  Spaniards  mutilated  me 
in  this  way  they  wanted  to  make  me  afraid  of 
death,  but  I  accepted  death  as  I  had  accepted  out- 
rage, recommending  my  soul  to  God,  and  my 
revenge  to  my  country."  War  was  declared. 
That  unlettered  man  needed  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  change  the  councils  of  his  country,  to  force 
the  ministry  to  draw  the  sword,  the  parliament  to 
vote  the  subsidies,  the  nation  to  applaud,  and 
human  blood  to  be  shed  in  order  to  avenge  his 
outrage.     He  had  persuaded. 

And  daily  you  witness  these  triumphs  of  lan- 
guage ;  or  at  least,  if  they  are  more  rare  than  I  say, 
you  witness  them  sometimes,  were  it  only  in 
remembrance,  on  recalling  to  mind  the  famous 
exhibitions  of  eloquence.     You  hear  Demosthenes 
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obtainino-  the  condemnation  of  ^scliines,  Cicero 
drawins:  from  the  hands  of  Caesar  the  condemnation 
of  Lig-aTins,  and  a^ou  ask  in  what  consists  that 
sovereign  art  without  which  reason  and  justice  are 
not  sure  of  victory,  by  which  error  and  passion 
obtain  it  but  too  often.  Yes,  eloquent  Lang-uage 
is  a  dominating  power  which  commands  obedience  ; 
but  what  is  eloquence  1  What  can  it  impart  to 
language  but  light  and  truth?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  world  more  persuasive  than  light,  more 
powerful  than  truth?  Yes,  Gentlemen,  what  is 
more  powerful  than  truth  is  the  principle  from 
whence  it  emanates;  wliit  is  more  persuasive 
than  light  is  the  centre  from  whence  it  springs ; 
what  is  greater  than  language  is  the  soul  from 
whence  it  proceeds.  Eloquence  is  the  soul  itself; 
eloquence  is  the  soul  bursting  all  the  bands  of  the 
flesh,  quitting  the  bosom  that  bore  it,  and  casting 
ilself  headlong  into  the  soul  of  another,  Can  you 
then  wonder  that  it  commands,  that  it  reigns  ?  It  is 
a  soul  which  has  taken  tlie  place  of  your  own.  Is 
it  not  plain  that  that  soul  which  is  within  you, 
which  is  yourself,  more  than  yourself,  says  to  you, 
Go  !  and  you  go ;  Come !  and  you  come ;  Bend 
the  knee  !  and  you  kneel. 

In  short,  the  myster}^  of  language  at  the  state 
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of  eloquence,  is  the  substitution  of  the  soul  that 
speaks  for  the  soul  that  listens ;  or  to  speak  with 
justice  that  leaves  nothing  incomplete,  it  is  the 
fusion  of  the  soul  that  speaks  with  the  soul  that 
listens.  Eloquence  has  but  one  rival,  and  yet  that 
rival  is  one  onh^  because  it  is  eloquent ;  it  is  love. 
Love,  like  eloquence,  melts  hearts,  and  their  power, 
so  dissimilar  in  appearance,  has  the  same  cause 
and  the  same  effect. 

Now,  it  is  not  sufficient,  either  for  God  or  man, 
to  propose,  to  define  and  to  demonstrate  truth 
For  God  meets  with  the  same  obstacles  to  his  word 
as  man  to  his  own,  and  even  greater.  AVhilst 
human  language  is  but  the  organ  of  thoughts  ac- 
cessible to  finite  intelligences  Avhich  have  their  root 
and  their  proof  in  the  natural  orbit  of  reason,  the 
divine  word  essentially  revealing  in  its  nature,  bears 
with  it  truths  of  which  the  universe  forms  hardly 
the  shadow,  of  which  reason  is  but  a  reflection,  and 
to  which  no  measure  is  applicable  but  the  infinite. 
If  then  man  is  feeble  before  the  things  which  he 
sees  and  touches,  if  his  own  history  is  a  labyrinth 
before  him,  and  his  own  mind  an  abyss,  what  will 
he  become  before  the  infinite  unveiled  by  a  simple 
afiirmation  ?  If  he  is  free  against  man,  how  much 
more  free  will  he  be  against  God,  a  being  placed 
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at  so  great  a  distance  from  him,  and  so  much  the 
less  violent  in  his  operations  as  he  is  absolute 
master  of  all !  Doubtless  in  order  to  give  credence 
to  his  word,  God  supports  it  by  striking  signs ;  but 
those  very  signs  are  subject  to  discussion,  and  even 
if  the  mind,  mute  in  their  presence,  knows  not 
what  to  oppose  to  the  splendour  of  their  testimony, 
it  will  always  find  within  itself,  whether  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  thing  revealed,  or  from  the  sole 
effort  of  liberty,  a  principle  of  resistance  and  illu- 
sion. The  Jews,  for  three  years  saw  Jesus  Christ 
acting  among  them  as  a  supreme  master  of  nature  ; 
for  three  years  they  brought  to  him  all  the  infirm- 
ities of  the  body,  to  be  healed  by  a  word  from  his 
mouth,  or  a  touch  of  his  raiment ;  they  witnessed 
the  miracles  of  his  death  after  having  been  specta- 
tors of  the  miracles  of  his  life ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing so  many  signs  witnessed  by  them,  not- 
withstanding the  anterior  prophecies  whose  deposi- 
taries they  were,  and  whose  accomplishment  they 
looked  for,  a  veil  remained  before  their  eyes.  They 
were  not  able  to  believe  in  the  humility  of  God; 
the  thunderbolt  would  perhaps  have  converted 
them,  goodness  made  them  blind  and  ungrateful. 
God  made  himself  too  little  for  them,  and  the 
teiTible  majesties  of  Sinai  hid  from  them  the  mercy 
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tliat  visited  them.  It  is  the  same  with  that  mul- 
titude of  souls  who  exhaust  or  torture  themselves 
in  incredulity.  The  miracles  of  sixty  centuries 
pass  before  them  as  a  chance  without  cause ;  they 
admit  that  it  is  grand  and  wonderful,  but  witliout 
humbling  their  liearts  before  the  mystery  that 
covers  those  marvels  lost  to  them.  According  to 
the  expression  of  Scripture,  thei/  see  and  they  do  not 
see,  they  hear  and  they  do  not  hear: '"  the  book  of  life 
is  in  their  hands  with  the  inimitable  seal  of  the 
divine  omnipotence ;  they  see  it,  they  touch  it, 
they  think  of  it  for  an  instant,  and  pass  on. 

And  if  here  under  the  vaults  of  Notre  Dame,  I 
were  to  raise  the  dead  in  the  name  of  Christ,  do 
you  suppose  you  would  all  leave  this  place  con- 
vinced and  converted  ?  No  ;  I  am  sure  you  would 
not,  and  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  this. 

It  is  not  enough  then  for  the  word  of  God,  in 
order  to  become  established  in  souls,  to  be  author- 
ized by  certain  miracles,  it  must  also  vanquish  the 
resistance  of  man  to  divine  truth ;  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  move,  to  toucli — in  fine,  to  persuade.  The 
spirit  of  God,  tlie  only  spirit  capable  of  containing 
the  infinite,  must  descend  by  an  immediate  in- 
>»  St.  Luke,  viii.  8. 
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fluence  into  the  narrow  vase  of  our  heart,  must 
incite  it,  inspire  it,  produce  in  it,  in  a  more  power- 
ful manner  tlian  human  eloquence,  the  assimilation 
of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  soul.  It  is  there 
whence  springs  all  the  intercourse  between  God 
and  man,  and  man  and  God.  If  the  eternal  soul 
does  not  really  approach  the  created  soul  here 
below,  religion  is  bat  a  dream  over  which  we 
ought  to  weep.  We  should  inscribe  over  the  por- 
tals of  its  temples,  as  over  the  portal  of  hell,  JVJto- 
ever  enters  here  must  leave  hope  hehind  him.  It  is 
the  Spirit  of  God  that  gives  life  to  the  divine  word, 
as  it  is  the  spirit  of  man  that  gives  life  to  human 
language.  Language  separated  from  its  spirit  is 
nothing  more  than  a  dead  bod}'  in  a  tomb.  Now 
God  being  always  living,  liis  word  also  exists 
always.  Once  sent  from  him,  wherever  it  may  go 
and  in  whatever  form  it  may  subsist,  it  is  aided  by 
its  Father  who  lives  in  it  and  it  in  him.  Whilst 
human  lano-uaofe  Derishes  on  the  first  furrow  which 
time  makes,  and  gives  to  tlie  ear  of  generations 
only  an  echo  disdained  by  tliose  who  think  they 
still  hear  it,  the  divine  word  sows  its  immortality 
in  the  ruins  of  the  world.  It  is  as  fertile  after  a 
thousand  3'ears  as  on  the  day  when  it  Avas  first 
enounced ;   it  inspires  the  same  faith,  creates  the 
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same  works,  is  recognised  by  the  same  signs,  and 
effaces  them  all  by  that  of  its  own  life. 

That  life  has  a  name  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  man  and  God ;  it  is  called 
grace — that  is  to  say,  the  unmerited  gift,  the  high- 
est of  all  gifts.  And  what  gift  indeed  can  be 
greater  than  the  Spirit  of  God  himself  placed  in 
intimate  contact  with  the  spirit  of  man  !  This  is 
the  marvel  which  began  with  the  world,  and  whose 
consummation  by  Christ  the  prophets  announced 
from  hour  to  hour.  David  said.  Cast  me  not  ntvay 
from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me}^  Solomon  said.  And  tvho  shall  Jmow  thy  thoiiyht, 
except  thou  give  wisdom  and  send  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
above!  '^  Isaiah  said.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  rest  upon  him;  the  spirit  of  tvisdom  and  of  under- 
standing^ the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  fortitude,  the 
spirit  of  knoivledge  and  of  godliness}^  Joel  said  in 
tlie  name  of  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy ; 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young 
men  shall  see  visions}*  The  precursor  said,  /  indeed 
baptize  you  tvith  ivater;  hut  there  shall  come  one  mightier 
than  /,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  ivorthy  to 

^^  Ps.  li.  IT.  '3  ^vigd.  xi.  2. 

**  Wisd.  ix.  17.  "  Joel  ii.  28. 

15  St.  Luke,  iii.  16. 
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loose,  lie  shall  baptize  you  ivitli  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
ivith  fire}"  And  Jesus  Christ  said,  Wlien  they  shall 
deliver  you  tip  for  my  sake,  take  no  thought  hoiv  or 
what  to  speak;  for  it  shall  he  given  to  you  in  that  hour 
what  to  speak;  for  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  hut  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you.^^  He  said 
also,  I  ivill  ask  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Paraclete,  that  he  may  ahide  with  you  for  ever, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  ivorld  cannot  receive, . 
because  it  seeth  Mm  not,  nor  knoiveth  him;  hut  you 
shall  knoiv  him,  because  he  shall  ahide  with  you  and 
shall  he  in  you}^  Not  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God  and  very  God,  did  not  communicate  to  his 
disciples  the  grace  and  truth  whose  fulness  he 
M^as ;  but  because,  being  the  eternal  Yv^ord,  he  was 
especially  charged  with  the  solving  of  the  word, 
which  is  the  first  prophetic  element,  whilst  the 
effusion  of  grace,  the  second  element  of  prophecy, 
was  reserved  in  all  its  plenitude  to  the  third  person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  coeternally  issued  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  fruit  and  bond  of  their 
love,  the  last  term  of  their  divine  fecundity,  and 
therefore  charged  with  placing  the  final  seal  of  life 
to  the  work  of  God  in  time.  It  was  fitting  also  that 
the  two  prophetic  elements,  the  word  and  grace, 
>«  St.  Matt.  X.  10,  20.  '•  St.  John  xiv.  16,  17. 
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altlioiigli  inseparable  from  one  another,  should, 
nevertheless,  have  had  a  distinct  emission,  so  that 
mankind,  warned  by  tJie  grandeur  of  that  double 
accession,  should  feel  that  it  was  not  capable  of 
communicating  with  God,  even  by  means  of  his 
word,  without  the  perpetual  and  intimate  assistance 
of  the  divine  Spirit.  Such  was  the  object,  and 
such  is  the  sense  of  that  great  day  in  which  tlie 
Paraclete  announced  by  Jesus  Christ  descended 
visibly  upon  the  apostles,  and  taking  from  them 
the  remains  of  weakness  and  obscurity  which  they 
]iad  still  in  them,  made  of  them  those  men  M'hose 
blood,  after  that  of  Christ,  has  founded  upon  earth 
the  reign  of  truth. 

There  are  but  few  among  you  who  have  not 
known  by  personal  experience  the  reality  of  the 
prophetic  mystery.  You  have  all  received  the  seeds 
of  that  language,  which  resembles  none  other ;  all 
of  you  at  some  time  or  other,  as  children  or  'cS 
young  men  have  felt  in  your  souls  an  unction  that 
filled  them  with  light,  and  brought  to  you  in  chaste 
tears  the  taste  for  good,  forgetfulness  of  the  senses, 
the  peace  and  presence  of  God.  On  that  day  all 
was  said  to  you.  No  man  will  ever  give  you  back 
its  joy ;  no  love  will  ever  bring  you  back  its  per- 
iume,  but  the  love  which  was  then  given  to  you, 
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and,  wliichj  being  the  divine  goodness-  itself,  waits 
but  for  a  regret  and  a  desire  from  you  to  love  you 
again.  May  you  draw  from  your  heart  that  desire 
and  that  regret,  and,  by  a  second  experience  of 
grace,  become  again  and  for  ever  the  children  and 
tlie  apostles  of  that  word  which  alone  never  de- 
ceives! 


MYSTERY  AS  THE  OBJECT  OF  PROPHECY. 


My  Lord, — Gentlemen, 

It  results  from  our  last  Conference,  that  the 
thmgs  revealed  by  God  through  prophecy  surpass 
the  natural  power  of  our  understanding,  and  are 
therefore  for  us  beyond  all  demonstration  and 
above  all  comprehension.  Were  they  only  un- 
demonstrable,  the  mind  might  perhaps  accept  this 
condition,  since,  even  in  the  natural  order,  there 
are  truths  which  may  be  attested  but  not  demon- 
strated, such  as  the  ancient  events  which  form 
history;  and  since  man  obtains  credence  to  his 
testimony  in  regard  to  human  things,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  it  sliould  be  refnsed  in  regard 
to  divine  things.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  object  of  prophecy  is  incomprehensible  as  well 
as  undemonstrable,  and  this  is  what  rationalism 
will  not  forgive.  Wliat ! — says  rationalism — you 
show  fortli  prophecy  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
yet  you  yourselves  confess  that  you  do  not  com- 
prehend it !  You  call  your  dogmas  by  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  mysteries  ;  you  seem  to  make  a  boast 
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of  the  obscurity  that  reigns  in  revelation.  After 
reading  your  books  you  exclaim,  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ! 
Hoiv  incomprehensible  are  his  judgments,  and  how 
unsearchaUe  his  ivaijs  !  "  Now,  how  can  that  which 
is  mvterions,  obscure,  unsearchable,  incompre- 
hensible in  fine,  be  the  light  of  the  world  ?  For 
us — that  is  to  say,  for  every  man  ^vlio  does  not 
renounce  his  reason — mystery  is  at  the  same  time 
useless  and  absurd;  useless,  since  its  sense  is  not 
to  be  seized ;  absurd,  since  wherever  the  sense 
escapes  nothing  rational  remahis. 

Such  is  the  double  difficulty  wliich  rises  before 
us,  and  which  requires  from  me  a  double  expla- 
nation. We  are  told  that  mystery  is  useless — I 
shall  prove  its  utility.  They  add  that  it  is  absurd 
— I  shall  prove  its  reasonableness. 

It  is  certain,  and  it  would  be  a  gi'eat  illusion  to 
wish  to  hide  it  from  you,  that  the  word  of  God 
reveals  to  us  tlungs  which  surpass  our  reason  ;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  God  Avould  have  no  motive  in 
speaking  to  us,  since  we  should  be  able  of  ourselves 
ro  discover  the  truths  about  wdiich  it  may  please 
]iim  to  connnunicate  w^itli  us.  Ihit  God  is  greater 
than  we  are  ;  placed  on  tlie  horizon  of  tlie  infinite, 

'^Roiii.  xi.  33. 
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which  is  his  essence,  he  sees  what  we  do  not  see, 
and  tells  us  what  no  one  but  himself  can  say  to  us. 
Why  does  he  communicate  this  to  us  ?  Being-  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  give  us  evidence  of  the  things 
which  he  reveals  to  us,  why  does  he  reveal  them  to 
us  1  Where  lies  the  utility  of  such  communication  I 
In  proving  to  you  in  a  former  Conference  the 
necessity  of  the  supernatural  intercourse  between 
man  and  God,  I  have  already  answered  this  ques- 
tion. But  I  did  so  metaphysically,  and  if  you  will 
permit  me  we  will  to-day  leave  metaphysics  aside. 
Utility  is  a  matter  of  fact.  You  deny  the  utility 
of  the  incomprehensible,  I  maintain  it.  It  matters 
little  now  about  the  exact  definition  of  those  words 
— understand  or  not  understand.  To  define  them 
would  perhaps  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the  question  ; 
but  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  leave  them  in  your  minds 
a-s  they  are,  and  starting  from  the  vulgar  idea  that 
to  be  useful  is  to  do  good,  I  ask  :  Does  the  in- 
comprehensible do  good  to  man  ?  If  it  does,  if 
histor}^  proves  it  perfectly,  whatever  reasoning 
you  may  oppose  to  that  result  will  fall  powerless. 
In  a  question  of  utility,  the  result  decides  all.  It 
matters  not  whether  we  explain  to  oui'selves  or  do 
not  explain  the  benefit;  it  exists.  Is  there  any 
one  here  who  has  ever  despised  a  benefit  because 
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lie  did  not  render  account  to  himself  of  the  procesa 
by  wliicli  his  benefactor  had  served  him  I 

I  renew,  then,  my  question,  I  ask  myself  and 
you  :  Does  the  incomprehensible  do  good  to  man  1 

There  are  some  among  you  who  think  they 
owe  nothing  to  this  strange  benefactor.  Disciples 
of  reason,  they  think  they  are  formed  by  them- 
selves, and  that  nothing  but  evidence  has  entered 
into  the  structure  of  their  minds.  But  even  were 
this  true,  a  man  is  not  man,  and  I  speak  of  man. 
I  speak  of  you  all,  contemporaries  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  connected  by  your  fathers  w^ith  the  ages 
which  have  gone  by;  belonging  altogether  to  a 
o-reat  historical  movement  which  has  changed  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  prepared  for  each  of  you 
another  destin}^  than  that  which  the  course  of 
ancient  civilization  would  have  formed  for  him. 
This  is  the  real  man,  the  man  whom  I  interrogate, 
and  not  the  ideal  man  who  believes  he  has  separa- 
ted himself  from  the  paternity  of  his  times.  Now, 
what  has  formed  that  real  man  1  What  has  formed 
modern  mankind!  Is  it  not  Christianity?  And 
is  there  even  one  among  you  wdio  would  deny  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  man  over  those  who 
have  sprung  from  another  generation!  If  you 
doubt  of  this,  I  would  say  to  you :  ConJpare  your- 
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selves  witli  tlie  most  illustrious  and  perfect  speci- 
mens of  mankind  that  the  world  has  produced 
before  and  since  you  have  occupied  your  place 
therein.  Certainly  that  was  a  great  race  whose 
country  was  Athens  and  Rome — a  race  fertile  in 
legislators,  in  sages,  in  heroes  ;  memorable  in  war 
by  its  conquests,  in  politics  by  it  institutions,  in 
peace  by  its  arts,  and  which,  although  extinguished 
for  many  centuries,  draws  us  even  now  around  its 
ruins  to  give  us  lessons.  But  however  marvel- 
lous its  history,  which  of  you  would  consent  to  live 
again  in  that  antiquity?  Which  of  you  would 
sacrifice  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  Christian  man 
for  all  the  glory  of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  !  On 
reading  the  most  glorious  things  which  tliey  have 
left  to  us,  we  feel,  from  their  gods  to  their  virtues, 
that  they  were  but  infant  peoples,  and  that  the 
very  excellence  of  their  literature,  so  far  from 
beino-  a  veil  to  their  inferiority,  is  its  striking  and 
immortal  revelation.  The  masterpieces  of  those 
two  languages  will  live  to  the  latest  posterity  as 
a  testimony  that  habits  of  barbarism  may  be  joined 
to  an  exquisite  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  great 
feebleness  of  thought  to  marvellous  science  of  style, 
Therefore,  when  Christianity,  born  with  the  world 
but  unknown  by  it,  rose  up  before  that  ingenious 
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and  powerful  society  which  had  never  known  an 
equal  upon  earth,  it  had  but  to  speak  and  to  die  in 
order  to  ruin  its  civilization.  The  man  of  Greece 
and  Rome  cannot  hold  his  place  before  the  Chris- 
tian man. 

And  wliat,  then,  was  the  Christian  man  ?  Wliat 
did  he  bring  with  him  tliat  was  more  powerful  than 
Athens  and  Rome  1 — Athens,  mistress  in  the  science 
of  speaking ;  Rome,  mistress  in  the  art  of  fighting 
and  governing.  What  did  he  bring,  Gentlemen  ? 
One  single  thing,  which  contained  all  the  rest — 
tlie  incomprehensible.  He  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  Iniman  race,  defiled  from  the  beginning, 
received  and  transmitted  with  its  blood  the  joint 
responsibility  of  an  inexpiable  fault ;  but  that  God, 
one  in  three  persons,  had  sent  his  Son  upon  earth 
to  take  our  nature  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and, 
by  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  redeem  us  from  sin  and 
death.  He  announced  that  this  mystery  was 
accomplislied,  that  the  Son  of  God,  come  in  the 
flesh,  had  appeared  in  Judaea,  that  he  had  taught 
there,  and  that,  having  been  put  to  death  upon  a 
cross,  buried  in  a  sepulchre,  he  was  raised  again 
on  the  third  day,  assuring  by  his  death  his  triumph 
over  sin,  and  by  his  resurrection  his  triumph  over 
death.     Such  was  the  Christian  dogma,  and  such 
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also  was  the  principle  of  the  civilization  which  has 
made  you  what  you  are,  by  overt) uo wing  all  the 
antique  society.  Either  you  must  deny  your 
superiority  over  the  ideas  and  the  things  of  pagan- 
ism, or  recognise  the  utility  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible. 

You  may  suppose  that  Christianity  includes 
two  distinct  elements — the  one  reasonable,  which 
is  the  source  of  the  good  wrought  by  it  in  the 
world ;  the  other  mysterious,  which  is  but  an  en- 
velope by  which  exalted  truths  and  holy  virtues 
have  by  chance  been  covered.  In  fact,  does  not 
the  gospel  naturally  explain  itself?  If  it  speaks 
of  miracles  and  dogmas  which  alarm  reason,  it 
speaks  still  more  of  a  sage  who  teaches  the  people 
simple  and  sublime  morality,  gentleness,  modesty, 
patience,  disinterestedness,  justice,  and  that  which 
includes  all  in  a  single  precept — the  sincere  love 
of  God  and  man.  Must  we  wonder  that  a  code  so 
perfect,  emanated  from  a  pure  soul  which  main- 
tained even  to  death  the  lessons  he  had  given, 
should  at  length  have  produced  in  the  human  race 
a  salutary  and  memorable  effect  1  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  Gospel  without  wishing  at  least  to  be 
better;  and  this  desire,  become  that  of  a  great 
number,  has  at  length  been  realised  in  some,  who. 
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from  age  to  age,  liave  adorned  the  world  by  their 
virtues.  The  incomprehensible  is  here  but  an 
unimportant  help ;  it  is  the  fable  that  precedes  or 
that  clothes  truth.  I  grant  that  Christianity  results 
entirely  in  the  love  of  God  and  mankind  ;  and 
here  lies  the  secret  of  the  prodigious  change  which 
it  has  introduced  and  maintains  among  us.  Bat 
this  love,  so  long  despised  upon  earth,  so  difficult 
even  now  to  know  by  proper  experience,  is  that 
revolution  itself  in  its  last,  its  most  profound  effect. 
The  Gospel,  you  say,  has  caused  you  to  love  God 
and  man  ;  it  is  so — I  know  it,  I  proclaim  it — but 
how  did  it  produce  this  love  for  those  who  had 
not  been  loved  for  four  thousand  years?  How 
has  it  drawn  the  human  heart  from  the  egotism  of 
its  passions,  and  above  all  from  the  egotism  of  its 
virtues'?  Is  it  because  it  has  said,  Love  God,  love 
mankind  ?  Alas  !  if  it  had  said  but  that,  it  would 
liave  exercised  just  tlie  power  which  so  many  dead 
j)liilosophers  exercise  over  us,  who  honour  us  with 
tlieir  counsels.  Men  would  liave  set  up  a  statue 
of  Jesus  Cln-ist  at  the  door  of  an  academy ;  they 
would  liave  preserved  his  portrait  in  the  museums 
of  civilized  nations ;  and,  since  the  invention  of 
printing,  they  would  have  written  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  that  the  Gospel  is  a  great  book  ; 
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but  the  poor  would  neither  have  known  the  book 
nor  the  sage,  and  the  hearts  of  all  would  have  con- 
tinued to  find  enjoyment  in  selfish  sensuality 
and  pride. 

Would  you  learn  how  Jesus  Christ  has  raised 
US  towards  God,  and  inclined  us  towards  man  ? 
Leave  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  turn  to  your 
left.  Upon  a  building  there,  without  architectural 
merit,  you  will  read  this  inscription,  Hotel  Dieu. 
Perhaps  the  inscription  may  have  disappeared  from 
the  stone.  I  know  not ;  but  it  subsists  in  the 
memory  and  language  of  the  people,  and  that  is 
enouo-h.  Cross  the  threshold,  mount  the  staircase, 
raise  your  eyes  to  the  image  above  the  door,  you 
will  read,  L'Homme  Dieu.  Advance  still  furtlier, 
enter  the  cell  of  one  of  those  voluntary  servants 
wlio  devote  their  days  to  the  infirmities  of  the  poor. 
You  are  young,  attractive,  rich  ;  she  is  clotlied  in 
beauty  wliicli  comes  from  virtue ;  offer  lier  your 
hand.  Slie  will  answer  you.  To  me,  L'Kpouse  de 
Dieu  !  If  these  three  incomprehensible  words — 
tlie  House  of  God,  the  Man  God,  the  spouse  of 
Qod — do  not  yet  enlighten  you,  ask  that  soul  why 
slie  has  quitted  the  hopes  of  the  world  to  consume 
lierself  in  this  hospital,  amongst  misery  which  is 
not  her  own  ;  she   will   tell   you  its   secret.     Of 
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whom  would  you  learn  it  if  not  of  those  who  pos- 
sess the  love  whose  cause  you  seek  ?  She  will  tell 
you  that  she  loves  God,  because  God  loved  her 
even  to  death;  that  she  loves  mankind,  because 
God,  in  taking  their  nature  upon  him,  and  dying- 
for  them,  has  caused  them  to  share  in  his  adorable 
ofoodness.  If  God  is  not  man,  if  he  did  not  die, 
be  sure  there  is  no  spouse  of  God,  or  house  of  God  : 
the  virtue  of  the  Christian  comes  from  the  incom- 
prehensible, as  the  flower  from  the  earth.  The 
iu comprehensible  is  the  soul  of  the  Christian  ;  it  is 
his  liaht,  his  streno^th,  his  life,  his  breath.  Say 
that  this  is  madness,  if  you  will.  I  have  not 
undertaken  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so,  but  tliat  it 
serves  you.  For  sixty  years  you  have  been  endeav- 
ouring to  do  without  this  madness,  and  to  preserve 
the  benefits  of  Christianity  whilst  repudiating  its 
dogmas :  it  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  you  have 
succeeded. 

Man  is  a  divine  animal,  and  the  incomprehen- 
sible is  his  food.  Were  this  gift  of  heaven  ever 
fully  Avithdrawn  from  him,  you  would  behold  a 
spectacle  which  I  cannot  describe,  because  it  has 
never  been  beheld.  Even  paganism,  all  divested 
as  it  was,  included  the  confused  remains  of  the 
primordial  incomprehensible,  and   these  very  re- 
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mains  formed  its  greatness  in  certain  nations,  and 
in  certain  times.  When  Rome  had  resolved  to  set 
lip  the  centre  and  foundation  of  her  future  power 
upon  a  solitary  liill,  she  built  there,  at  the  same 
time,  a  temple  and  a  camp,  leaving-  between  the 
two  an  empty  space,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the 
seat  upon  which  she  held  her  place,  with  one  hand 
resting  upon  her  arms,  and  the  other  upon  heaven. 
From  that  place  she  watched  and  g-overned  the 
world,  deriving"  therefrom  wisdom  as  invincible  as 
her  courage,  and  when  her  victors  brought  to  her 
the  kings  and  tlie  spoils  of  nations,  they  mounted 
to  that  Capitol  as  tlie  tutelary  spot  where  their 
victories  had  taken  their  birth  in  the  will  of  the 
gods  that  dwelt  there.  This  religious  character 
lasted  as  long  as  the  virtue  and  liberty  of  Rome. 
The  sacred  mysteries  presided  over  all ;  they  were 
borne  even  before  the  enemy,  and  those  famous  gen- 
erals, who  had  received  from  fortune  and  from  their 
genius  so  many  assurances  of  victory,  dared  not 
trust  to  a  battle  without  having  consulted,  through 
auguries,  the  impenetrable  counsel  of  the  gods  of 
the  world  and  the  country.  But  when  Cicero  was 
able  to  declare  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  two 
augurs  could  look  at  one  another  without  laughing, 
Rome  fell  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Palatinate,  from 
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the  temple  of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  Caesars  ;  and, 
soon,  Tiberius,  followed  by  Nero,  heaped  the  scorn 
of  his  tyranny  upon  the  living  and  dead  of  the 
people-king.  Laugh  as  you  please  at  the  sacred 
chickens ;  but  learn  at  least  that  when  they  were 
no  more,  there  were  no  more  Scipios.  And  you 
will  find  the  same  spectacle,  resulting  from  tlie 
same  cause,  everywhere  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Everywhei-e  the  decline  of  nations  follows  the 
decline  of  the  incomprehensible,  and  the  earth  has 
devoured  all  those  who  have  no  longer  regarded 
heaven  save  as  the  eye  discovers  it  on  the  horizon. 

I  admire,  then,  the  Egyptians,  for  having  placed 
the  Sphinx  at  the  entry  of  their  temples.  It  is  the 
old  friend  of  man,  and  his  natural  herald  to  the 
infinite.  Despise  it  as  much  as  you  will,  appeal 
from  it  to  pure  reason,  to  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
human  intelligence ;  for  my  part,  I  shall  hold  to 
the  Sphinx,  as  long  as  I  see  it  at  the  door  of  vir- 
tues that  found  and  glories  that  have  a  posterity. 

Yet  you  will  still  say,  Why  the  Sphinx?  Why 
the  incomprehensible  1  Here,  Gentlemen,  you 
change  the  question ;  you  no  longer  ask  me  to 
prove  the  utilit}^  of  the  incomprehensible,  but  to 
give  you  the  reason  of  its  existence  in  the  human 
race.     Now,  I  believe  I  have  given  you  this  in  the 
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Conference  where  I  recently  treated  of  the  need 
of  supernatural  intercourse  between  man  and  God, 
and  I  sliall  succeed  perhaps  in  enlig-htening-  you 
in  refi'ard  to  it  by  what  I  am  about  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  reasonableness  of  the  thiuifs  wliose 
certaint)'  we  possess  without  understanding-  them. 
Notliinii-  absurd  can  be  useful,  and  above  all 
useful  to  all  mankind ;  it  suffices  that  the  incom- 
prehensible does  good  to  men  for  us  to  conclude 
from  it  that  it  is  essentially  rational.  Therefore, 
whoever  sa3^s  of  Christianity  that  it  is  the  benefac- 
tor of  the  world,  says  at  the  same  time  that  the 
incomprehensible,  so  far  from  contradicting  reason, 
is  its  last  and  most  magnificent  effort.  I  feel, 
nevertheless,  that  this  proof,  all-sufficient  though 
it  may  be,  does  not  respond  to  the  want  which  you 
feel  of  fathoming  so  grave  a  subject.  I  will  then 
take  a  more  direct  path,  and  show  you  that  in  every 
rational  thing  there  enters  an  incomprehensible 
element,  as  in  every  incomprehensible  thing  there 
is  a  rational  element.  It  will  then  be  no  lono-er 
permitted  to  you  to  think  that  reason  and  mystery 
mutually  reject  each  other,  since  the  one  is  never 
without  the  other,  as  the  shadow  accompanies  light 
in  nature,  so  it  is  also  in  the  infinite  depths  where 
our  intelligence  combats  truth. 
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I  affirm  in  the  first  place  that  into  every  rational 
thing  there  enters  an  incomprehensible  element. 
Nothing-  is  more  within  the  comprehension  of 
reason  than  the  bodies  that  people  space,  and 
especially  the  bodies  that  form  the  globe  which 
we  inhabit ;  reason  sees,  touches,  weighs,  measures, 
confronts,  analyses  them,  makes  of  them  whatever 
it  wills.  And  yet  what  do  men  call  that  which  in 
bodies  is  subject  to  the  investigations  of  reason  "^ 
They  call  it  a  phenomenon — that  is  to  say,  some- 
thing that  appears.  A  forcible  and  sincere  avowal, 
which  proves  that  reason  does  not  see  all  the  body, 
and  that  if  a  part  of  it  unveils  to  its  curiosity, 
something  also  still  remains  hidden.  Do  you 
doubt  this  ?  Consider  that  other  expression  by 
which  science  designates  the  body  itself,  an  ex- 
pression much  more  formidable  and  despairing, 
and  which  is  to  the  phenomenon  what  night  is  to 
day.  It  calls  a  body  a  substance — that  is  to  say, 
what  is  under ;  that  something  which  is  under 
what  appears.  And  what,  indeed,  is  a  body  in 
itself?  When  you  have  proved  its  colour,  its 
weight,  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  parts,  the 
action  which  it  exercises  on  other  bodies,  do  you 
know  what  it  is?  Modern  chemistry  and,  before 
.  it,  alchemy,  have  doubtless  endeavoured  to  pursue 
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substance  to  its  last  depths,  and  draw  from  it  the 
secret  of  its  composition.  They  have  even  suc- 
ceeded to  a  degree  almost  prodigious,  and  which 
has  opened  to  us  mysteries  long  hidden  by  nature 
from  our  investigations.  Nevertheless  the  shadow 
has  but  retreated  without  disappearing,  and  the 
place  which  it  has  yielded  to  light  has  not  lessened 
for  us  the  abyss  of  the  unknown.  We  know  that 
bodies,  forced  by  analysis,  resolve  into  a  certain 
number  of  substances  which  we  call  elements  ;  but 
what  the  element  is  we  know  not.  Matter  takes 
refuge  therein  as  in  a  fortress,  where  it  braves  the 
pride  of  our  experiments  and  the  dictation  of  our 
will. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  vegetable  and  animal 
germ  as  with  the  universal  element,  but  with  a 
circumstance  which  it  is  well  to  notice.  Science 
has  power  over  the  universal  element,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  able  to  make  it  again  constitute  a  body 
properly  so  called ;  but  when  analysis  has  decom- 
posed the  germs  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  order, 
it  is  powerless  to  recall  the  principle  of  life  which 
was  contained  therein.  Under  its  instruments 
only  inanimate  refuse  remains.  It  sees,  it  touches, 
the  mysterious  dust  from  whence  the  mighty  oak 
of  the  forest,  or  the  agile  inhabitant  of  their  hidden 
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paths,  should  spring ;  but  that  dust  is  henceforth 
dead.  Why  dead  f  Whence  is  it  that  the  sepul- 
chre being  broken,  the  living-  being  has  dissap- 
peared  ?  What  is  life  I  Life  is  in  a  germ  ;  it  will 
remain  there  for  ages,  solitary  and  silent,  without 
becoming  lost  and  without  acting  ;  but  let  analysis 
touch  it  and  life  disappears,  as  if  jealous  nature 
determined  to  become  more  incomprehensible  in 
proportion  as  its  work  became  more  perfect. 

In  man  you  will  find  too  undeniable  a  proof  of 
tliis.  Man  is  a  body,  and  he  includes  in  his  body 
all  the  unknowns  of  the  material  world,  all  the 
things  that  are  visible  but  unexplained.  But  con- 
jointly with  this  first  mystery,  in  the  complex 
tissue  of  a  sole  personality,  he  holds  a  second  abyss 
more  terrible  than  the  first — the  abyss  of  his 
thought.  Man  thinks,  he  wills,  he  is  free,  he  gov- 
erns himself,  all  things  of  whicli  no  trace  is  seen 
in  the  body,  and  all  things  which  escape  from  the 
most  ingenious  researches  of  scientific  anal3^sis. 
Never  has  science  been  able  to  attract  thought 
into  its  crucible,  never  has  it  been  able  to  subject 
it  to  any  instrumental  power.  The  spiritualist 
affirms  tiiat  it  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  body,  but  of 
another  substance  which  he  calls  spirit,  and  whicli, 
deprived  of  form,  extent,  colour,  weight — of  what- 
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ever  is  known  to  us  by  the  senses — constitutes  a 
reality  of  whicli  nothing-  visible  could  give  us  the 
faintest  and  most  distant  representation.  There- 
fore but  just  now,  the  lowest  of  beings — tlie 
univei'sal  element — althouo-h  remaining"  under  our 
eyes,  escaped  in  its  essence  from  the  efforts  of  our 
investigation ;  a  little  higher,  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  germ,  life  retreated  before  our  researches, 
and  did  not  even  leave  us  the  consolation  of  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  source  from  whence  its  activity 
springs  ;  now  behold  spirit,  which  never,  under  any 
foriD,  by  any  image,  has  permitted  us  to  approach 
it,  although  it  is  ourselves.  The  materialist,  it  is 
true,  denies  spirit,  and  maintains  that  thought  is  a 
simple  effect  of  the  body  attained  to  a  certain  state 
of  perfection:  bat  is  this  clearer  f  Do  we  thereby 
learn  any  more  clearly  how  matter,  which  does 
not  think  at  all  of  itself,  derives  in  a  certain 
organization  the  faculty  of  thinking  ? 

However  it  may  be,  we  think,  and  in  the  per- 
sonal m3^stery  of  our  thoughts  there  arises  another 
still  higher,  which  we  call  the  eternal,  the  infinite, 
the  principle — God.  As  nature  is  the  natural 
horizon  of  our  physical  vision,  God  is  the  necessary 
horizon  of  our  intellectual  vision.  We  cannot 
open   our  eyelids   without   seeing   the    indefinite 
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space  wherein  bodies  move,  and  we  cannot  awaken 
our  thought  without  disclosino-  the  first  cause  that 
contains  in  itself  all  the  possible  and  all  the  real. 
The  infidel  may  refuse  it  the  name  of  God ;  he 
nia}^  endeavour  to  confound  the  cause  with  the 
effect  by  transporting  to  the  visible  world  the 
idea  which  we  have  of  being  subsisting  of  itself: 
but  that  despairing  effort  in  no  way  lessens  the 
the  depths  of  the  mystery  which  dwells  in  thought, 
nnd,  whatever  thought  may  do,  eternity  is  before 
it.  However,  Gentlemen,  I  never  address  atheism; 
tliat  forlorn  hope  of  the  last  follies  of  the  heart 
lias  too  few  representatives  to  render  it  needful  to 
speak  to  it  in  a  great  assembly  of  men ;  your 
number  alone  tells  me  that  you  believe  in  God, 
and  therefore  it  is  my  right  as  well  as  my  duty  to 
oppose  to  your  ambition  to  understand  all,  the 
incomprehensible  light  of  his  nature  and  of  his 
name.  What  intelligence  placed  before  this  last 
abyss  can  say,  I  have  fathomed  it !  What  soul, 
liow  vast  soever  it  may  be,  does  not  halt,  sad  and 
pensive,  before  that  short  word,  God !  An  atom 
confounds  us — and  behold  us  in  the  presence  of 
the  infinite !  Can  you  represent  the  infinite  to 
yourselves?  Can  you  conceive  a  substance  with- 
out beginning  in  its  duration — without  limits  in  its 
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being — filling  all  with  its  presence  and  its  action, 
although  concentrated  in  an  invisible  unity  which 
lias  no  place  but  in  itself?  The  day  would  run 
its  course  before  I  could  even  name  all  the  mysteries 
contained  in  this  supreme  mystery ;  in  which, 
however,  all  life  takes  its  birth  with  all  light.  For, 
such  is  our  condition,  we  meet  with  darkness  in 
the  very  things  from  which  we  desire  light.  From 
earth  to  spirit,  from  spirit  to  God,  in  the  three 
spheres  of  our  speculation  and  our  activity,  a 
sparing  as  well  as  a  prodigal  hand  has  wisely 
mingled  the  shadow  that  blinds  us  with  the  splen- 
dour that  enchants  us.     In  vain  will  reason  otow 
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indignant  at  this  adulterous  wedlock ;  it  must 
accept  the  incomprehensible  as  the  shore  that  con- 
tains evidence ;  or,  renouncing  truth,  address  to  it^ 
in  scepticism,  an  irrevocable  adieu. 

Scepticism,  Gentlemen,  is  but  the  despair  of  a 
mind  great  enough  to  know  that  it  does  not  see 
the  ivliole  of  anytliing,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Pascal,  but  too  feeble  to  respect  in  mystery  the 
inevitable  limit  imposed  upon  the  created  spirit. 
AVhilst  the  vulgar  rationalist,  inebriated  by  his 
own  ideas,  thinks  he  comprehends  all  that  he 
thinks,  the  sceptic,  with  as  much  pride  and  more 
penetration,    discerns    the    weak    side    of    human 
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science,  and  conceives  a  gloomy  distaste  for  truth. 
Surveying  with  his  melancholy  regard  the  progres- 
sive enchainment  of  things,  and  halting  at  God, 
he  asks  himself — Do  I  comprehend  God  ?  No ; 
remove  him  then !  But  do  I  comprehend  m^^self, 
my  mind!  No,  away  then  witli  tlie  mind! 
But  matter  at  least !  Doubtless,  I  see  matter.  1 
make  experiments  upon  it ;  and,yet,  do  I  know  what 
it  is  1  Can  I  say  that  I  comprehend  it !  Away  with 
matter !  Thus  from  one  degree  to  another,  from 
one  kind  of  despair  to  another,  reason  vanislies 
within  itself,  according  to  the  energetic  expression 
of  Saint  Paul,  and  upon  the  uncertain  ruins  of  all 
reality,  it  exclaims  with  lamentable  despair,  What 
do  I  know,  and  what  am  I  ?  Doubt,  it  is  true, 
does  not  often  descend  to  that  depth  where  nothing 
subsists  in  the  mind ;  but  wherever  it  may  halt  it 
is  the  destroyer  of  the  soul,  and  whether  higher  or 
lower,  it  has  but  one  and  the  same  cause,  which  is 
the  refusal  to  consent  to  tlie  incomprehensible  as 
a  necessity  and  an  element  of  reason.  For  my 
part,  if  I  were  in  this  state,  if  I  recognised  the 
sign  of  truth  only  in  an  absolute  light,  I  declare 
to  you,  I  should  not  believe  in  matter  any  more 
than  in  spirit ;  any  more  in  spirit  than  in  God ;  I 
should  be  to  myself  a  painful  enigma,  a  puff  of  air 
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plaything  of  an  existence  without  principle  or  end  ; 
I  should  advance  in  my  days  at  the  hazard  of 
each  sun,  between  the  sadness  of  yesterday  and  the 
joy  of  to-morrow,  expecting-  nothing  more  from 
life,  nothing  more  from  death.  But,  thanks  to 
God,  I  adore  in  evidence  the  shadow  that  limits  it ; 
I  know  that  truth,  the  single  and  sacred  object  of 
my  entire  soul,  is  as  great  as  the  infinite,  and  that 
the  infinite,  being  only  comprehensible  to  its  equal 
— tliat  is  to  say,  to  itself,  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
not  see  anything  entirely,  but  in  a  measure  suffi- 
cient to  know  without  sufficing-  to  exhaust. 

And  as  in  every  rational  thing  an  incomprehen- 
sible element  is  found,  in  every  incomprehensible 
thing  a  rational  element  is  also  found — that  is  to 
say,  the  idea.  The  idea,  is  all  that  the  mind  sees  ; 
and  the  mind,  seeing  nothing  but  by  its  primitive 
light,  which  is  reason,  it  follows  that  every  idea,  how 
problematic  soever  it  may  be,  is  a  rational  element. 

Now,  Christianity,  whose  dogmas  we  confess  to 
be  incomprehensible,  bears  evidently  in  its  very 
dogma  the  treasure  of  the  idea ;  and,  if  you  d  )ubt 
this,  I  will  give  you  but  one  proof  of  it,  namel}', 
that  it  speaks.  Christianity  speaks,  it  has  spoken 
dogmatically    for    eighteen    centuries ;     therefore 
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however  incomprehensible  its  dogma  may  be,  its 
dog-ma  is  an  idea,  and  consequently  something 
rational. 

Does  this  reasoning  astonish  you,  Gentlemen  1 
Have  you  never  reflected  upon  what  it  is  to  speak? 
To  speak  is  to  enchain  words  together,  and  words 
being  only  ideas  living  under  an  expression,  to 
speak  is  to  enchain  ideas.  Whoever  speaks  gives 
proof  that  he  sees  something  in  his  mind,  and  trans- 
mits to  the  mind  that  listens  to  him  the  whole,  or 
part,  of  the  light  by  which  he  is  enlightened.  Were 
it  otherwise,  language  would  be  but  a  continuation 
of  sounds  falling  into  the  ear,  and  not  into  the 
intelligence ;  it  would  be  noise,  and  yet  noise  without 
signification.  But  you  ask  me,  does  not  the  absurd 
also  speak  ?  And,  since  it  speaks,  is  it  not  a  light, 
an  idea,  a  rational  element  I  Doubtless  it  is  all 
that,  and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
speak  and  to  be  understood.  The  absurd  is  the 
evidence  of  the  false,  and  the  false  being  only  a 
truth  which  is  abused,  it  is  truth  hidden  in  the 
false  which  consents  to  be  enounced.  An  absolute 
error,  representing  nothing  to  the  mind,  would 
(•nil  forth  no  expression  in  the  thought ;  it  would 
be  pure  nothingness.  The  glory  of  truth  is  to  live 
even  in  eri-or,  and  to  enlio^hten  the  lansfuas-e  which 
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expresses  it,  so  that  the  absurd  becomes  manifest 
to  the  eyes  of  the  understanding.  So  far,  then, 
from  there  being  no  idea  or  rational  substance  in 
the  absurd  ;  it  is  found  there  in  so  elevated  a  degree 
that  all  at  once  exclaim,  That  is  not  common  sense. 
The  absurd  is  the  second  revelation  of  the  true, 
more  powerful  perhaps  than  the  direct  revelation, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  mathematics  employ  so 
often  that  form  of  reasoning  which  is  called  demon- 
stration ad  ahsurdum. 

I  return,  then,  to  my  declaration  :  Christianity 
speaks,  it  has  spoken  dogmatically  for  eighteen 
centuries ;  and,  therefore,  however  incomprelien- 
sible  its  dogma  may  be,  its  dogma  is  necessarily 
an  idea — that  is  to  say — something  rational.  This 
is  true,  perhaps  you  will  say,  but  it  is  sometliing 
rational  ad  ahsurdum  ;  for  since  tlie  absurd  speaks 
as  much  as  the  incomprehensible,  Avhat  hinders  it 
from  confounding  the  incomprehensible  with  itself? 
What  hinders  it,  is  that  the  one  is  not  the  other, 
that  the  absurd  is  the  evidence  of  the  false,  whilst 
the  incomprehensible  fails,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
evidence  of  the  false  and  of  tlie  true.  The  in- 
comprehensible is  something  which  reason  does 
not  explain,  nothing  more.  Would  you  deny  its 
existence"?     Would  you  deny  tliat  particular  state 
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of  the  human  mind  !  But  I  have  shown  you  that 
the  mcomprehensible  follows  us  even  into  the 
objects  of  science ;  I  have  presented  it  to  you  as 
the  necessary  term  of  our  highest  light.  If  the 
incomprehensible  became  confounded  in  its  nature 
with  the  absurd,  there  would  be  no  shadows,  since 
the  absurd  is  as  clear  as  a  demonstration.  It  being 
then  proved  that  the  incomprehensible  is  a  distinct 
category  of  the  human  mind,  a  separate  condition, 
if  you  like  it  better,  where  the  understanding  has 
neither  the  evidence  of  the  false  nor  the  evidence 
of  the  true,  there  remains  this  difficulty :  that  to 
understand  not  is  to  see  nothing.  What  have  I 
to  do  against  this  difficulty?  Must  I  show  you 
that  the  incomprehensible  is  not  the  exclusion  of 
all  idea ;  and,  consequently,  of  all  rational  vision  ? 
On  this  account  I  have  said :  Christianity  is  in- 
comprehensible in  its  dogma ;  and,  yet,  dogmatic 
Christianity  is  an  idea  ;  it  is  an  idea,  since  it  speaks. 
Your  reply  to  that  is :  the  absurd  speaks  also. 
Yes,  but  it  speaks  with  the  character  of  the  absurd 
— that  is  to  say — with  the  absence  of  decisive 
clearness,  whether  for  the  false  or  the  true. 

If,  however,  the  example  of  Christianity  should 
embarrass  you,  from  the  notion  which  you  may 
entertain  that  its  doctrines    manifestly  bears    the 
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sign  of  tlie  absurd,  I  shall  withdraw  it  from  a  dis- 
cussion into  which  it  does  not  necessarily  enter, 
and  ask  you.  Do  you  comprehend  eternity,  the 
infinite,  God  I  Do  vou  comprehend  a  beinor  who 
exists  of  himself,  who  is  because  he  is,  without 
beginning  and  without  end  !  Do  yon  comprehend 
the  union  in  one  single  person  of  two  substances 
as  opposed  to  each  other  as  body  and  spirit  ?  Do 
you  understand  the  action  of  body  upon  spirit, 
and  of  spirit  upon  body  ?  Assuredly  no.  These 
mysteries  then  which  are  so  profound,  so  impenetra- 
ble— do  they,  or  do  they  not,  present  any  idea  to 
your  understanding?  If  you  answer  me,  yes — 
and  you  cannot  reply  in  any  other  manner — I 
conclude  therefrom,  that  the  incomprehensible, 
notwithstanding  its  obscurity,  does  not  bear  with 
itself  the  exclusion  of  every  rational  element,  and 
this  is  what  I  had  to  prove.  Now  remark  atten- 
tively, it  is  now  a  question  between  us  only  of 
the  general  essence  of  the  incomprehensible.  You 
have  said  that  the  incomprehensible  considered  in 
itself,  in  its  very  nature,  is  an  absurdity ;  and,  I, 
following  you  step  by  step,  have  had  to  prove  to 
you  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  to  propose  to  man 
the  contemplation  of  a  mystery,  so  far  from  dis- 
honouring  his  intelligence,  is  to  elevate  him  to 
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regions  whose  natural  and  sublime  guest  lie  Ls. 
For,  I  have  said,  reason  itself  includes  an  incom- 
prehensible element,  and  the  incomprehensible  in 
its  turn  contains  a  rational  element ;  evidence,  in 
mounting  towards  the  higher  pole  of  things,  to 
whicli  it  is  the  great  road,  meets  obscurity  there ; 
and  mystery,  in  descending  from  lieaven,  bears 
to  us  a  light  worthy  of  its  proper  name,  whicli 
is  revelation. 

Hereby  you  see  that  the  difference  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  order  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  idea  that  all  is  comprehensible  in  the 
first,  whilst  all  is  incomprehensible  in  tlie  second,  but 
in  this,  that  the  truths  of  the  latter  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  a  direct  demonstration,  whilst  the  truths  of 
tlie  former  flow  as  a  consequence  from  the  lumin- 
ous germ  which  is  our  reason.  Thus  God,  although 
inscrutable  in  his  essence,  is  a  dogma  of  nature, 
because  we  draw  conclusions  in  regard  to  him  by 
tlie  very  light  which  is  within  us  ;  but  the  unity  of 
God  in  three  distinct  persons  is  a  dogma  of  reve- 
lation, because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deduce 
it  from  any  rational  principle. 

At  the  very  last,  you  will  perhaps  think  that 
there  is  more  obscurity  hi  the  supernatural  incom- 
prehensible than  ill  the  natural  incomprehensible. 
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Now,  1  can  but  repeat  to  you  those  words  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ^^  I  am  the  light  of  the  ivorld ;  he  that 
followeth  me  walketh  not  in  darkness,  hut  shall  have 
the  light  of  Vifer^^  And  those  other  words,  "/  am 
come  a  light  into  the  ivorld :  that  whoever  helieveth  in 
me  may  not  remain  in  darkness. '^'^  And  those  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  to  the  Christians  of  Ephesus, 
You  ivere  heretofore  darkness,  hid  now  are  ye  light  in 
the  Lord  ;  walk  then  as  children  of  the  light. ^^  Every- 
where in  Scripture  the  natural  order  compared  to 
the  supernatural  order,  is  called  darkness ;  and  the 
supernatural  order,  light,  life,  the  way,  the  truth. 
It  is  because,  however  far  and  however  high  the 
most  pure  reason  may  reach,  it  knows  God  only 
by  imperfect  notions  derived  from  the  spectacl  '  of 
finite  things,  or  from  the  contemplation  of  it.-.df 
Now,  God  is  all.  Whoever  knows  him  not,  knows 
nothing;  whoever  knows  him  imperfectly,  knows 
imperfectly ;  whoever  knows  but  little  of  him, 
knows  but  little.  And  since  reason  approaches 
him  but  imperfectly,  as  is  too  manifest,  it  is  just  to 
say  that  it  is  but  a  faint  dawn  of  a  bright  day,  an 
enigmatical  and  painfld  mirror  of  truth.  But  if 
God,  touched  by  our  natural  ignorance,  brings  to 
us  a  knowledge  of  himself;  if  he  reveals  to  us  what 
•»  St.  John  viii.  12.  *»  St.  John  xii.  49.  ^j  Ephes.  v.  8. 
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lie  is,  what  he  sees,  what  he  feels,  what  he  wills ; 
if  he  opens  to  us  the  depths  of  eternity,  his  action 
upon  time,  the  motives  and  plans  of  his  Providence  ; 
then  doubtless  our  inner  vision  will  discern,  but 
with  difficulty,  the  infinite  lines  of  such  revelation  ; 
it  will  remain  under  the  celestial  horizon  as  it  is 
under  created  immensity.  And  yet  who  will  say 
that  he  does  not  know  more?  Who  Avill  not  call 
his  former  state  darkness,  and  his  new  state  lierht  1 
I  grant  that  the  shadow  increases  with  the  light, 
but  that  is  the  law  of  all  science  and  of  all  lig-ht. 
Is  there  a  man  of  science  who  does  not  discover 
more  abysses  in  proportion  as  he  penetrates  further 
into  nature  1  Is  there  a  sun  whose  lio-ht,  fallinor- 
upon  a  body,  does  not  draw  a  shadow  from  it  so 
much  the  deeper  as  its  rays  are  the  more  ardent? 
If  the  finite  itself,  on  becoming  revealed  to  our 
vision,  becomes  so  much  more  the  mysterious  as 
it  is  more  visible,  what  must  it  be  with  the  infinite  ? 
Accept,  Gentlemen,  with  a  firm  mind,  that 
condition  of  things,  that  necessity  of  the  incompre- 
hensible which  pursues  us  everywhere.  March  on, 
like  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of  that  column, 
half  cloud,  half  fire,  the  only  one  that  still  enlight- 
ens and  guides  the  human  race.  Watch  the  cloud, 
in  order  to  learn  in  it  the  limits  of  your  nature ; 
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watch  the  light,  in  order  to  learn  there  the  great- 
ness of  your  destin}^  Should  the  one  afflict  you 
take  comfort  in  the  other;  should  the  West  trouble 
you,  turn  to  the  East;  and,  in  fine,  lifting  your 
eyes  yet  higher,  wait  in  patience  and  faith  for  the 
pure  day  which  is  promised  to  us,  and  which  will 
dawn  from  eternity  for  every  soul  worthy  to  behold 
it;  for  although  the  incomprehensible  cannot  even 
tlien  disappear,  since  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the 
infinite  considered  by  the  finite,  nevertheless  the 
vision  of  God  in  his  very  substance  will  impart  to 
us  a  possession  of  him  which  will  transform  the 
mystery  into  the  joy  of  ever  knowing  and  never 
exhausting  our  knowledge. 


THE  HUMAN  ACT  CORRESPONDING  TO 
PROPHECY. 


My  Lord, — Gentlemen, 

Having-  explained  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and 
solved  the  difficulties  relative  to  its  object,  we  must 
now  cons^'der  the  act  hv  wliich  man,  prophetically 
taug-ht  by  God,  corresponds  to  that  revelation  :  f(>r 
as  prophecy  has  no  other  object  than  to  establish 
a  supernatural  intercourse  between  God  and  man, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  God  acts  on  his  side — it  is 
necessary  that  man  should  respond  to  him  by  a 
])ositive  act.  What  is  that  act?  What  is  the  act 
by  which  man  responds  to  God,  inasmuch  as  God 
enliglitens  him  prophetically — that  is  to  say, 
manifests  to  liiin.  by  means  of  language,  truths 
that  surpass  the  power  of  liis  rational  understand- 
ino-?  Tliis  act,  Gentlemen,  could  not  be  an  act 
of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  supposes  demonstra- 
tion, and  God,  in  prophecy,  does  not  demonstrate, 
he  affirms  witli  authority.  He  affirms,  and  man 
believes.      Faith   is    the    answer  which   prophecy 
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solicits;  not  blind  i^xith,  but  faith  based  upon  the 
divine  characters  that  surround  and  penetrate  the 
revealing  testimony. 

In  our  two  last  Conferences  of  the  year  1836 — 
a  year  already  so  distant  from  us — I  treated  the 
question  of  Faith.  It  comes  before  us  again, 
brought  back  by  the  inflexible  enchainment  of 
things,  and  I  shall  reject  it  so  much  the  less  as  I 
must  now  consider  it  under  a  new  aspect.  It  was 
necessary  then  more  especially  to  study  its  nature  ; 
to  day,  supposing  that  nature  known,  I  will 
reply  to  two  difficulties,  and  thereby  explain  to 
you  what  faith  is. 

We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  act  of 
faith,  by  which  man  corresponds  with  the  divine 
word,  is  an  act  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  natural 
order,  where  all  takes  place  bv  way  of  knowledo-e 
and  demonstration ;  and  that  therefore,  under 
this  head,  there  is  an  anomaly  which  destroys  the 
synthesis  between  the  two  orders  — the  natural  and 
the  supernatural.  Although  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  synthesis,  or  similitude,  between  the  two 
orders  is  not  clearly  manifest,  I  shall  nevertheless 
prove  that  it  exists  in  the  case  in  question. 

We  are  told,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  act  of 
faith,  being  irrational  in  its  nature,  since  it  is  not 
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tlie  consequence  of  a  demonstration,  man  is  not 
able  to  produce  it  at  will,  by  a  simple  application 
of  his  intelligence  and  liberty ;  but  that  it  is  tlie 
fruit  of  chance,  custom,  certain  inclinations  of  the 
soul,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  an  absolute 
duty  upon  which  our  intercourse  with  God  depends, 
I  shall  prove,  against  this  objection,  that  the  act 
of  ftiith  is  a  regular  power  of  man,  f.nd  that,  revela- 
tion being  known  to  him,  unbelief  is  a  free 
refusal  on  liis  part,  consequently  a  culpable  refusal, 
and  one  tliat  severs  his  relations  with  divine  lio-ht 
and  love. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  first  difficulty — that  of 
the  synthesis  between  the  natural  and  supernatural 
orders  in  regard  to  faith. 

You  have  already  seen  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
phetic revelation  alone  that  brings  into  our  intelli- 
gence the  element  of  the  incomprehensible  ;  reason 
itself  is  subjected  thereto,  and  its  most  sensible 
i-ays  merge  on  all  sides  into  profound  mysteries. 
At  the  same  time  that  nature  displays  its  phenomena, 
that  science  demonstrates,  and  the  mind  is  satisfied 
by  evidence,  the  incomprehensible  appears  and 
exacts  from  us  an  act  of  faith.  I  say  an  act  of 
faith  :  f(^r,  in  what  manner  soever  the  incompre- 
hensible may  be  presented    to  us,  even  when    a  • 
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direct  denionstration  is  g-iven  to  us  of  its  existence, 
it  brings  to  our  need  of  knowledge  a  limit  wliich 
supposes  on  our  part  tliat  submissive  acceptation 
whose  proper  name  is  faith.     Doubtless  it  is  not 
fiiith  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  adheres  to 
revealed  dogmas  guaranteed  by  the  word  of  God : 
but  it  is  a  real  faith  given  to  the  testimony  of 
nature  upon  realities  which  it  does  not  explain  to 
us,  and  which  are  enveloped  in  shadows  inaccessi- 
ble to  all  the  efforts  of  our  penetration.     There- 
fore as  the  word  of  God  makes  unbelievers,  so  also 
do  nature  and  science.      Scepticism    is    no  other 
thing  than  a  revolt  of  reason  against  obscurities 
wherein    it    becomes   lost  as  soon  as    it  wills    to 
penetrate  the  depths  of   truth;    and    this  is  wh\- 
science    as    well    as    religion    requires    from    its 
sectaries  that  humility  which  is  a  great   part  of 
common  sense.     The   true  sage,  initiated    to   the 
secret  of  his  weakness  by  tlie  marvels  wliich  he 
has  interrogated,  bends  befoi-e  him  who  created 
the  universe,  and  who  alone  knows  the  secret  of 
all  its  forces.     He  avows  that  lie  knows  nothino-, 
not  in  an  absolute  sense,  like  the  sceptic,  but  in 
the  sense  which  implies  a  voluntary  abasement  of 
the  mind  of  man  before  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
that  voluntary  abasement,  is  faith  itself. 
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In  fact,  knowledg-e,  liowever  imperfect  it  may 
be,  is  not  the  general  state  of  mankind  ;  it  is  the 
privileg-e  of  a  very  small  number  of  men  scattered 
here    and    there.       The    multitude,    subjected    to 
labour  which  leaves  them  no  leisure  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  are  ignoi-ant  of  the  demonstration  of 
the  things  which  they  employ,  and  of  the  rules 
which  they  apply  to  their  lives.     Whether  en-or 
or  truth  govern  them,  the}^  are  governed  by  per- 
suasion and  by  authority — that  is  to  say,  by  faith. 
They    go    whither    they    are    impelled    by    the 
privileged  battalion  of  the  princes  of  the  intelli- 
gence, itself  impelled  by  an  unknown  ascendency 
which  has  its  source  in  anterior  ages,  and  in  the 
logical  current  of  all  accomplished  events.     The 
revolutions    of  the   human   mind    have    no    other 
cause,  no  other  law ;  they  never  operate  by  wav 
of  demonstration,  anv  more  than  battles  are  or"ained 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  soldier.     The  soldier  is 
ignorant  of  what   he   does  and   why  he   does    it; 
immovable  under  fire,  or  marching   towards    the 
enemy,   he   gives   and  receives   death  by   orders 
whose  principle  he  does  not  know,  whose  result  is 
a  mystery  to  the  very  last  moment.     He  obeys  in 
perils  an  invisible  thought  in  which  he  has  faith, 
and  that  faith  is  half  of  his  streno-th.     An  armv 
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that  doubts  is  a  lost  army ;  an  army  tliat  believes 
commands  defeat  and  draws  therefrom  its  safety. 
So  it  is  with  the  battles  of  tlie  intelligence,  with 
those  great  movements  of  opinion  tliat  lead  nations 
to  new  destinies :  the  throng-  follow  chiefs  who 
persuade  them ;  they  obey,  believing  that  they 
command.  You  have  j^roof  of  this  in  the  histor}^ 
of  which  you  form  a  part  Sons  of  an  epoch 
fertile  in  vicissitudes,  you  witness  a  social  revolu- 
tion which  shakes  Europe  in  its  very  foundations. 
How  many  minds,  think  you,  are  there  in  Europe 
capable  of  rendering  an  exact  and  scientific 
account  of  it?  A  party  was  formed,  which  for 
sixty  years  directed  opinion  and  dispersed  popu- 
larity as  a  sovereign ;  this  party  was  supported 
b}'^  most  of  the  seats  of  science  and  learning ;  its 
organs  were  a  multitude  of  journals  which  bore 
its  ideas  to  the  extremeties  of  the  world ;  its  sub- 
jects were  governments  and  laws  ;  all  bent  before 
it,  and  at  lenofth  it  felt  sure  of  havino-  founded  an 
eternal  empire  by  free  discussion.  But  yesterday 
it  still  reigned ;  to-day  it  is  hardly  defended. 
Publicity,  learning,  science,  liberty,  its  own  strength 
and  its  own  work,  have  turned  against  it,  and  see, 
it  gathers  around  its  ruins  for  its  protection,  the 
ruins  which  it  had  caused,  and  which  it  proudly 
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called  tlie  relics  of  the  past.  How  has  this  power 
been  brought  to  an  end?  By  the  same  power 
which  established  it,  by  faith.  A  new  language 
has  risen  up  from  the  general  lassitude  of  minds ; 
it  has  boldlv  anathematized  the  lang^uao-e  whicli 
preceded  it,  and  which,  although  so  Lmg  mastei-, 
w^as  found  feeble  in  persuasion  and  authority. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  cause  for  this,  and  a  loofical 
cause,  but  the  multitude  who  are  led  by  it  do  not 
discern  it.  The  nniltitude  chano^ed  faith  in  chanof- 
ing  their  chiefs.  And  never  upon  this  earth  is  the 
language  that  persuades  and  commands  silent  for 
a  single  day.  It  perishes  upon  the  lips  of  one  but 
to  be  reproduced  upon  the  lips  of  another,  and 
should  the  people  cease  to  understand  it,  having 
no  longer  either  faith  or  knowledge,  there  would 
remain  to  them  of  the  human  intelligence  only 
the  faculty  of  deeper  degradation. 

But  re-assure  yourselves,  whatever  is  needful  to 
mankind,  happen  what  may,  will  not  be  wanting 
to  it.  Knowledge  will  be  subject  to  eclipses  among 
men  because  it  is  the  light  of  a  small  number  ; 
authority  will  outlive  all  its  catastrophes,  and  if, 
after  having  been  the  organ  of  the  opinion  which 
it  enounced,  you  lose  that  authority,  no  matter 
from  what  cause,  learn  that  another  will  take  up 
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the  Sceptre  as  it  falls  from  your  hands,  and  that 
an  interregnum  of  faith  is  no  more  possible  here 
below  than  an  interregnum  of  life. 

How  should  mankind  know  its  own  history  if 
faith  from  man  to  man  could  be  subject  to  any 
real  interruption  ?  History  is  not  of  itself  visible 
on  the  horizon  of  posterity ;  as  soon  as  the  actors 
and  spectators  of  an  age  have  passed  away  to  the 
tomb,  they  disappear  also  to  the  generations  that 
take  their  place,  and  the  course  of  ages,  following 
its  rapid  flow,  rejects  them  more  and  more  to  the 
obscure  solitude  where  deatli  hides  them.  What 
has  caused  them  to  live  again  in  spite  of  time ! 
What  is  it  that  keeps  the  buried  form  of  the  ances- 
tor standing  erect  before  his  most  distant  descen- 
dants? It  is  faith  alone,  the  faith  of  the  man 
living  in  tlie  man  dead,  the  testimony  of  the  man 
who  has  seen  passing  from  memory  to  memory  to 
him  who  has  not  seen.  Try  whether  any  demon- 
stration, beyond  human  authority,  will  bring  before 
your  eyes  Sesostris  or  Cyrus,  Babylon  or  Memphis, 
or  any  other  vanished  object  of  antiquity.  The 
instrument  that  follows  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
immeasurable  heights  of  the  firmament,  can  dis- 
cover nothing  in  the  narrow  orbit  of  the  tomb : 
and    the    arithmetic    that   subjects    numbers     can 
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neither  count,  range,  nor  sum  up  the  d^ad. 
Eternity  alone  sees  them  in  tlieir  order  and  in 
tlieir  secrets,  and  history,  that  pale  copy  of  eter- 
nity, presents  a  representation  ot  thuin  to  every 
man  who  believes  in  man.  If  3^0 li  do  not  believe 
in  this,  mankind  loses  all  traces  of  itself  for  you, 
and  its  generations  are  nothing  but  a  fall  of  leaves 
between  two  summers  ignoring  one  another.  If 
you  do  believe  it,  no  longer  blame  religion  because 
it  asks  from  you  for  God  that  faith  which  ^^ou 
have  in  man ;  confess  that  it  is  very  simple  to 
know  God  by  faith,  since  mankind  has  no  other 
knowledge  of  itself. 

You  have  seen  the  past,  let  us  look  now  at  the 
present.  We  are  to-day  upon  earth  a  thousand 
millions  of  men  spread  over  four  or  five  continents 
and  in  a  hundred  nations.  How  do  we  know  one 
another?  How  many  have  we  seen  of  those 
beings,  our  fellow-creatures,  who  breathe  the  same 
air,  Avlio  tread  the  same  earth,  who  live  in  the  same 
times,  who  form  together,  and  in  the  same  labour, 
the  life  of  one  single  body  ?  We  have  seen  one  or 
two  thousand  of  them  at  most,  and  even  of  that 
number,  so  limited,  how  few  could  we  name  ?  All 
the  rest  escapes  us,  save  by  relations  which  books 
and  travellers  bring  to  us — tliat  is  to  say,  bv  our 
faith  in  the  recitals  which  they  bring  to  us. 
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Let  us  o^o  further ;  let  us  leave  our  absent  con- 
temporaries,  and  speak  only  of  those  who  live  with 
us,  whom  we  meet  in  our  public  streets,  and  even, 
if  you  will,  only  of  those  who  are  here  in  Notre 
Dame,  within  the  walls  of  this  great  cathedral  of 
Paris.  Assembled  together  in  one  place  we  see 
each  other — it  should  be  easy  for  us  to  know  one 
another  by  direct  knowledge,  in  which  faith  would 
have  no  part?  And  yet,  is  it  so  !  What  are  you, 
and  what  am  1 1  AVhat  are  your  sentiments,  and 
what  are  my  own  ?  I  shall  vainly  strain  tlie 
powers  of  my  mind  in  order  to  penetrate  at  a 
giance,  and  by  a  clear  view,  the  folds  of  your 
being" ;  the  gleams  that  come  from  them  suffice  only 
to  attract  or  to  repulse  me  instinctively,  but  m^t 
to  give  me  the  knowledge  of  your  heart.  ]\Ian  is 
a  soul,  and  the  soul  ignores  the  soul  until  a  word 
spoken  in  the  ear,  in  the  outpourings  of  friendship 
or  religion,  has  revealed  its  mystery  and  merited 
to  hear  the  response,  "  I  believe  you."  Faith  is 
the  knot  of  our  personal  relations  ;  an  untiring  and 
a  cherished  mediator,  it  passes  from  friend  to  friend, 
from  husband  to  wife,  from  the  child  to  the  mother, 
from  the  right  that  commands  to  the  liberty  that 
obeys  ;  and  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  empires,  as  in 
the  most  tender  eifusions  of  love,  man  expresses 
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himself  full}'  by  these  same  words,  "  I  believe  you ; 
I  trust  in  j^ou."  It  is  never  sold,  it  is  given, 
because  it  is  so  priceless  that  whoever  sells  it  is 
incapable  of  holding  it.  And  upon  those  simple 
words,  "  I  trust  you,"  man  risks  his  fortune,  his 
life,  his  family,  his  honour.  He  believes  or  he  is 
believed,  and  it  is  enough.  Better  would  it  be  for 
him  to  lose  all  than  to  betray  that  faith,  so  low, 
even  among  the  vilest  actions,  does  the  heart  fall 
which  is  convicted  of  it.  Even  falsehood,  althouofh 
it  may  not  bear  the  character  of  a  treasonable  act 
properly  so  called,  but  b}^  that  alone  that  it  does 
not  merit  the  confidence  which  an  honest  man 
owes  to  the  word  of  another — falsehood  excites 
scorn,  and  in  the  days  of  chivalry  our  ancestors 
considered  as  the  highest  of  all  insult  those  words. 
Thou  hast  liedl  In  fact,  when  a  man  has  been 
guilty  of  falsehood,  his  word  exists  no  longer, 
because  he  merits  no  f^iith,  and,  having  no  word, 
what  remains  to  him  of  a  soul  I 

But  who  would  believe  it.  Gentlemen,  the  most 
material  thing  in  the  world,  that  which  seems  to 
be  entirely  subjected  to  the  laws  of  arithmetic, 
money  itself,  is  an  object  of  faith  among  men. 
It  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  it  multiplies  in  a 
fertile  circulation  only  by  the  effect  of  credit,  and 
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every  event  tliat  lessens  confidence  in  the  future 
lessens  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  money. 
But  just  now  it  solicited  the  hand  to  take  it ;  under 
the  form  and  upon  the  faith  of  a  scrap  of  paper  it 
passed  from  one  nation  to  another,  ever3'where 
accepted  under  that  ideal  form  which  gave  to  it  a 
value  far  beyond  its  real  quantity ;  and  suddenly 
that  paper  falls,  money  is  hidden,  manufactories 
stop  their  works,  commerce  fails,  labour  becomes 
scarce — a  kind  of  universal  failing  holds  society 
in  suspense,  and  seems  to  paralyse  it.  What 
powerful  blow  has  it  then  received  ?  I  have  already 
told  you  :  tliere  has  been  a  withdrawal  of  faith. 
That  nation  has  ceased  to  believe  in  itself;  its 
moral  resources  are  not  equal  to  its  perils ;  and 
whilst  Rome  sold  the  field  upon  which  Han- 
nibal encamped,  because  Rome  had  faith  in  his 
virtue,  this  people,  measuring  its  fate  by  its 
corruption,  has  given  itself  over  to  the  chastisement 
of  fear.  It  has  hidden  its  gold,  as  the  ancients,  in 
the  catastrophes  of  their  country,  hid  their  gods. 
Remove  fear,  and  money,  appearing  again  and 
circulating,  will  stimulate  labour,  enterprise,  com- 
merce— wealth,  in  fine,  which,  as  you  see,  is  a 
daughter  of  faith. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  faith  plays  an 
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important  part  in  the  human  as  well  as  in  the 
divine  order,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  anti- 
thesis, but  synthesis,  between  the  two  orders  under 
this  head.  However,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable 
for  us  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  to 
ask  the  reason  of  this ;  for,  if  we  have  understood 
that  faith  is  necessary  in  the  rel;itions  between 
man  and  God,  we  do  not  see  clearly  why  it  is 
necessary  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man. 
Let  us  learn,  then,  that  the  life  of  the  intelligence 
proceeds  from  two  poles — the  one  immutable  and 
absolute,  which  is  the  pole  of  trutli ;  the  other 
moveable,  which  is  the  pole  of  liberty.  Without 
the  first,  minds  detached  from  any  fixed  point 
would  wander  at  hazard  in  the  night  of  doubt  and 
ignorance ;  without  the  second,  being  deprived  of 
their  own  movement,  they  would  be  nothing  but 
the  obedient  satellites  of  a  fatal  mechanism.  Tlieir 
life  is  then  at  the  same  time  a  work  of  truth  and 
of  liberty.  As  a  work  of  truth,  it  is  an  object  of 
knowledge ;  as  a  work  of  liberty,  it  is  an  object 
of  faith.  For  as  the  ancients  said,  Fluxi  non  est 
8CIENTIA —  There  is  no  science  of  that  which  passes. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  unstable,  more  rapid,  more 
unforseen  than  liberty,  and  this  is  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  know  ourselves,  all-present  though  we 
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may  be  to  our  own  hearts.  What  shall  I  do  to- 
morrow ?  Wliere  will  the  inconstancy  of  my  will 
lead  me !  To  what  temptation  shall  I  be  subject  ? 
Shall  I  yield  to  them,  or  shall  I  not  yield !  I 
may  perhaps  suppose,  but  I  cannot  be  absolutely 
sure.  A  book  which  may  fall  into  my  hands,  a 
word  which  I  may  hear,  an  insult  which  I  may 
receive,  a  leaf  which  the  wind  may  carry  beneath 
my  feet — I  know  not  what,  in  fine — all  and  noth- 
ing may  be  capable  of  changing  my  sentiments 
and  of  inspiring  my  will  with  unlooked-for  resolu- 
tions. You  ask  me  to  give  you  the  knowledge  of 
myself,  and  I  do  not  even  possess  it.  I  myself 
am  ignorant  of  it.  I  am  to  myself  an  object  of 
ftiith ! 

It  is  liberty,  Gentlemen,  that  brings  into  human 
things  the  element  of  faith,  and  makes  it  the  only 
means  by  which  we  reciprocally  know  ourselves. 
If  we  were  not  free,  science  would  dispose  of  us 
as  it  disposes  of  tlie  rest  of  nature  ;  it  would  weigh 
a  man  in  the  same  manner  as  it  weighs  a  little 
earth,  and,  all  the  laws  of  mankind  being  reduced 
to  numbers,  we  should  require  for  our  rulers  only 
an  academy  of  mathematicians.  Such  is  also  the 
final  dream  of  materialism  in  regard  to  us.  Per- 
suaded that  there  is  nothing  in  man  Init  organised 
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matter,  it  seeks  the  supreme  combination  wliicli, 
keeping-  the  passions  in  an  equilibrium,  would 
produce  a  purely  scientific  order  wherein  crim.e 
and  virtue  would  liold  neither  place  nor  name. 
Make  all  men  equals,  for  example,  by  mathematical 
equality;  make  so  many  figures  of  tliem ;  distribute 
to  them  in  the  same  measure  the  objects  which 
flatter  the  senses  and  satisfy  pride ;  what  would 
they  need  in  order  to  be  equally  and  supremely 
happy?  Nothing,  doubtless,  if  they  were  but 
bodies;  but  if  by  chance  a  soul  lives  in  them,  and 
in  that  soul  the  liberty  of  volition,  be  sure  that 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  given  in  pasture 
to  each  of  them,  would  not  satiate  the  reciprocal 
jealously  of  their  felicity.  A  moment  suffices  for 
passion  to  devour  worlds ;  and  if  liberty  is  not  the 
infinite  by  substance,  it  is  the  infinite  by  desire. 
This  is  wh}^  there  are  no  mathematics  of  liberty, 
and  those  who  seek  its  equation  in  matter  are  like 
that  child  whom  Saint  Augustine  saw  upon  the 
African  shore  endeavouring  to  empty  the  sea  with 
a  shell  which  its  waves  bad  thro^yn  up.  These 
great  calculators  are  the  worst  of  men  for  the 
government  of  man :  they  are  amazed  at  the 
resistance  made  against  their  genius,  never  sus- 
pecting- that  liberty  is  greater  than  any  empire, 
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.stronger  than  anj  Caesar,  deeper  than  any  abyss, 
and  that  faith  alone  commands  it,  because  faith  is 
itself  an  act  of  liberty. 

Therefore,  by  the  same  reason  that  we  are  free 
beings,  we  are  beings  of  faith,  and  we  must  say  in 
llie  natural  order  what  Jesus  Christ  said  in  a 
liigher  order,  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not^seen,  and 
yet  have  helieved.^^  That  is  to  say,  blessed  are  they 
that  have  no  need  of  demonstration,  because  demon- 
stration is  attained  only  by  a  few  minds  in  things  of 
secondary  degree  ;  whilst  faith,  altogether  popular 
and  sublime,  passes  from  the  soul  of  all  to  the 
soul  of  all,  in  things  which,  taking  their  root  in 
liberty,  are  the  foundation  of  human  life! 

I  repeat  that  fiiith  is  the  correlative  of  liberty, 
?s  science  is  the  correlative  of  necessity;  and  to 
ask  why  we  ouglit  to  believe,  is  to  ask  why  we 
are  free.  From  thence  follows  a  consequence  upon 
vrhicli  I  cannot  be  silent,  and  whicli  will  fitly 
explain  to  you  the  important  part  which  faith  fills 
in  the  purely  natural  order. 

Science  relates  to  necessity — that  is  to  say,  to 
what  is  immutable  in  itself;  it  suffices  to  have 
intelligence  to  be  learned,  it  is  not  the  same  in 
order  to  be  a  believer.    Faitli  is  an  act  of  confidence, 

22  St.  John  xs.  20. 
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and  consequently  an  affair  of  the  heart.  It  sup- 
poses m  him  wlio  grants  it  the  same  uprightness 
as  in  him  who  inspires  it,  and  no  ungrateful  man, 
no  imposter,  no  egotist,  nor  any  of  those  whom 
the  Scripture  energetically  calls  the  children  of 
unhelief,^^  were  ever  capable  of  it.  To  confide  is 
to  give  oneself;  none  give  themselves  but  the 
magnanimous,  or,  at  least,  the  generous — not  that 
faith  excludes  prudence,  and  that  it  is  needful  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  first  word  that  falls  from 
unknown  lips,  but  because,  after  prudence  is 
supposed  to  be  satisfied,  another  effort  is  still 
necessary  to  draw  from  us  that  difficult  word — I 
believe. 

Alexander,  the  King  of  Macedonia,  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cydnus.  He  was  there  attacked  by 
a  malady  which  threatened  to  save  Persia,  and 
his  physician,  whom  lie  tenderly  loved,  was  to 
prepare  for  him  a  decisive  draugiit.  But,  in  the 
evening,  a  letter,  written  by  a  known  hand,  warned 
the  invalid  to  beware  of  his  friend  as  a  traitor 
Avho  had  sold  his  life.  Alexander  kept  silence. 
On  the  morrow,  when  the  cup  was  brought  to  him, 
he  drew  from  his  bed  the  accusing  letter,  gave  it 
to  his  physician,  took  the  cup,  and  swallowed  its 
"~Eph.  ii.  2. 
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contents  at  a  draught.  All  antiquity  lias  lauded 
this  act  of  Alexander,  and  his  most  celebrated  vic- 
tories— Granicus,  Issus,  Arbela — have  not  encircled 
liis  head  with  more  admiration.  Upon  this  a 
celebrated  writer,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  asks 
what  is  there  so  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  act 
so  highly  vaunted  ;  for,  in  fine,  Alexander  was  the 
chief  of  a  numerous  army  engaged  in  an  enemy's 
country,  the  master  of  a  rising  kingdom,  the  man 
of  Grreece  who  was  charged  with  its  vengeances 
and  its  designs  ;  he  should,  on  every  account, 
liave  respected  his  life,  upon  which  depended  the 
fate  of  so  many  others  ;  and  what  merit  was  there 
in  exposing  it  without  defence  to  the  chances  of 
poison  ?  But  the  writer  whom  I  have  quoted,  after 
having  made  these  remarks,  goes  on  to  say : 
"  What  is  there  so  worthy  of  admiration  in  that 
action  of  Alexander !  Unhappy  men,  could  you 
understand  it  if  it  be  needful  to  tell  you  1  What 
is  so  worthy  of  admiration  is,  that  Alexander 
believed  in  virtue — that  he  believed  in  it  fully,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  !'" 

This  is  a  magnificent  explanation  of  the  faith  of 
a  noble  heart,  and  it  is  also  the  explanation  of  all 
faith,  whether  exercised  towards  man  or  towards 
God.     Whoever  makes  an  act  of  faith,  whether  he 
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kno\vs  it  or  not,  drinks  the  cup  of  Alexander;  he 
Relieves  fitlhj,  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  he  entei-s  into 
that  lineage  of  Abraham,  who  is  called  the  father 
of  all  those,  that  Jjelieve,'^'^  becanse  when  he  was  old 
^wasted  in  age,  but  not  in  heart — he  raised  his 
obedient  knife  upon  his  only  son,  who  was  all  his 
love  and  his  race,  hoping  against  hope  in  that 
declaration  which  had  promised  him  a  posterity. 
And  if  there  be  a  creature  who,  in  opposition  to 
these  great  examples,  has  never  drawn  from  his 
soul  an  act  of  faith,  you  may  fearlessly  accuse  that 
creature  of  having  dishonoured  in  himself  the 
work  of  God.  For  faith  is  not  only  a  virtue — that 
is  to  say,  a  generous  and  an  efficacious  effort  to- 
wards good — it  is  the  sacred  portico  through  which 
all  virtues  pass — the  sanguinary  prodrome  where 
the  sacrifices  commence  and  where  the  victims 
justly  immolated  return  to  the  sanctuary  of  God. 
There  is  no  act  of  devotedness,  no  act  of  love,  no 
honourable  or  holy  act  which  was  not  at  first  an 
act  of  faith,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Scrip- 
tures so  often  declare  that  b}'  faith  man  is  justified 
and  saved.  T^^e  Jews  imagined  that  the  principle 
of  salvation  was  the  observance  of  the  law  in  view 
of  the  recompenses  of  God ;  St.  Paul  unceasingly 
2^Rom.  iv.  11. 
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tells  tlieni  that  their  works  are  powerless  if  they 
are  not  vivified  by  a  higher  element.  It  is  one 
God,  he  exclaims,  that  justifieth  circumcision  hj  faith, 
and  uncircmncision  through  faith.^^  What  are  works, 
in  fact  if  they  are  performed  under  the  impulsion 
of  a  purely  scientific  view  ?  A  simple  calculation 
of  interest,  or  of  good  government  of  om^selves  and 
others.  Men  are  just,  sober,  careful,  industrious, 
faithful  keepers  of  their  word,  because  this  is  an 
order  whose  exact  observance  produces  more  than 
it  costs ;  but  place  these  well-regulated  minds  be- 
fore the  cup  of  Alexander — ^that  is  to  say,  before 
a  sacrifice  which  may  be  avoided  without  loss, 
before  a  virtue  which  has  no  visible  reward — you 
Avill  then  learn  the  void  in  the  heart  where  faith  is 
wanting.  I  do  not  even  mean  divine  faith,  but 
tliat  vague,  unnamed,  indescribable  faith,  which  is 
tlie  basis  of  all  that  is  great.  Therefore,  when  St. 
1^1  ul  pronounced  that  sovereign  sentence  ;  Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,''^  we  may  add — 
and  men. 

Thence  comes  the  weakness  of  society,  in  the 
present  time.     Never    has    science    thrown    upon 
things  a  more  living  and  a  more  complete  illumin- 
ation than  now  ;  nor  has  the  social  tie  ever  been  so 
2^  Rom.  iii.  30.  '"  Ueb.  xi.  6. 
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easy  to  burst  in  the  hands  of  those  wlio,  turn  by 
turn,  endeavour  to  bind  society  tog-ether.  It  is 
because  science  is  not  the  principle  of  tlie  luiman 
order — it  is  only  one  of  its  glorious  ornaments — 
and  where  it  oppresses  instead  of  sustaining  faitli, 
it  is  but  tlie  parricidal  instrument  of  ruin  wherein 
man  will  learn  too  late  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
in  order  to  live  a  single  da}?-,  even  were  it  not 
necessary  to  believe  in  order  to  live  eternally 
Human  faith  is  the  life  of  the  natural  man  as 
divine  faith  is  the  life  of  the  man  supernaturalized, 
and  those  two  men  forming  l)ut  one,  divine  faith 
maintains  human  faith  as  human  faith  supports 
divine  faith,  were  it  but  in  proving  the  synthesis 
which  exists  between  the  two  orders  wdiose  distinct, 
but  harmonious,  elements  compose  our  destiny. 

This  first  difiiculty  solved,  I  am  urged  to  notice 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  faith  that 
serves  as  a  means  of  intercourse  between  men 
among  themselves,  and  the  fnitli  that  serves  as  a 
means  of  intercourse  with  God.  In  the  former, 
they  say,  it  is  easy  to  see  when  and  in  what  degree 
confidence  should  be  given  to  purely  Imman  testi- 
mony, relating  to  things  and  ideas  not  removed 
from  the  sphere  in  which  we  are ;  in  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary",  every  thing  surpasses  our  faculties  — 
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divine  revelation  itself,  in  its  exterior  signs,  as 
well  as  the  mysteries  contained  therein.  We 
believe  in  man  volnntarily  and  naturally,  because 
man  is  ourselves ;  we  believe  in  God  by  chance 
and  with  difficulty,  because  God  is  not  ourselves 
How,  then,  should  we  make  of  that  faith  the  chosen 
instrument  of  our  relations  with  the  invisible  world  ? 
Is  it  our  fault  if  it  does  not  subjugate  our  heart  'I 
You  tell  us  that  it  is  a  result  of  persuasion  :  persuade 
us,  then  I  Behold  us  at  the  foot  of  your  pulpit ;  we 
listen  to  you  ;  what  liinders  you  from  persuading 
us  I  Just  now,  in  an  apostrophe,  which  you 
thought  eloquent,  you  told  us  that  when  language 
lost  its  authority  in  the  world,  it  infallibly  found 
a  successor  which  took  possession  of  its  vacant 
throne.  This  is  what  happens  to  the  teaching 
whose  organ  you  are ;  but  why  impute  it  to  us  ^ 
Is  it  needful  to  condemn  or  pity  us  if  human  teach - 
ine-  has  been  substituted  for  divine  teaching,  if  we 
are  born  in  an  age  wherein  man  is  stronger  than 
God,  wherein  men  listen  to  sages  rather  than  to 
theoloo-ians  *?  It  is  possible  that  our  generation 
may  be  decried  ;  but  it  is  not  the  author  of  its 
darkness,  it  is  its  victim.  Our  fathers  prepared 
the  cup  from  which  we  drank :  they  mixed  with  it 
so  much  art  and  power  that  our  lips  are  naturally 
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inebriated  therewith,  and  that  our  birth  and  error 
form  but  a  single  act  in  one  and  the  same  day. 
Instead  of  condemning-  us,  let  God,  then,  come  to 
our  help;  let  him  speak,  let  him  give  grace  to  his 
word  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  his  Son,  heretofore 
visible  among  us,  did  raise  the  dead,  ah  !  let  hiin, 
then,  raise  up  the  whole  human  race.  This  is  the 
real  corpse.  You  have  said  that  eloquence  is  the 
substitution  of  the  soul  that  speaks  for  the  soul 
that  listens  :  let  Grod,  then,  be  eloquent !  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  of  him  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ! 
And  if  he  will  not — if  he  does  not  do  this — if  in- 
credulity remains  onr  natural  state,  whilst  faith 
is  but  exceptional,  why  should  he  complain  ?  Is 
it  because  we  are  such  as  he  has  created  us  ? 

Grentlemen,  your  objection  supposes  that  divine 
or  religious  faith  is  an  accident  of  the  human  mind, 
and  already  many  times,  in  the  course  of  these 
Conferences,  I  have  proved  to  you  that  it  was  ihe 
universal,  perpetual,  and  public  state  of  mankind. 
I  proved  it  to  you  again  this  very  year,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  quadragesimal  reunion,  and  with- 
out returning"  to  that  historical  demonstration,  I 
will  limit  myself  to  one  remark — it  is,  that  there 
have  been  in  the  world  only  two  epochs  where 
incredulity  has  had  any  hope  of  domination:  the 
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Augustan  age  and  our  own  ;  the  Augustan  age, 
which  saw  the  Roman  RepubHc  perish,  and  our 
own,  which  has  as  yet  produced  only  tempests — 
two  epochs  in  six  thousand  years,  both  marked  by 
the  sio-ns  and  the  effects  of  dechne.  Not  that  I 
woukl  prophecy  your  ruin ;  even  in  the  Augustan 
at>e  it  was  not  ruin :  the  unbeHef  of  the  ancient 
world  was  the  happy  forerunner  of  a  new  world, 
the  Christian  world.  So  will  it  be  with  you.  Your 
bark  quivers  and  sinks,  but  the  wave  that  draws 
it  into  the  abyss  will  lift  it  towards  heaven,  and 
your  posterity,  guided  to  the  haven,  will  admire 
in  3'our  history  and  in  its  own  a  new  proof  that 
unbelief,  so  far  from  being  a  station  of  mankind, 
is  hardly  a  danger  for  it.  Ah-eady  certain  fore- 
sliado wings  of  the  future  justify  this  pi-esentiment, 
and  even  if  my  hope  be  not  a  proof  for  you,  it  will 
always  remain  tliat  the  only  epoch  of  incredulity  of 
which  we  know  tlie  integral  development  was 
followed  by  the  exaltation  of  Christianity — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  greatest  and  most  memorable  expan- 
sion of  faith  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the 
human  race.  This  suffices  to  give  me  the  right  to 
conclude  that  divine  or  religious  faith  is  not  an 
accident  of  our  miind,  but  its  general  and  true 
condition,  and  that  man  believes  in  God  as  spon- 
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taneously  as  he  believes  in  man.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  so  believes  without  an  effort,  and  even 
without  a  struggle.  Nothing  is  more  natural  to 
man  than  to  live,  and  vet  life  is  not  a  thinor-  that 
does  not  cause  an}'  effort.  Life  is  a  labour  and  a 
slrug-cT-le ;  how  much  more  should  faith  be  so,  since 
faith,  in  its  very  definition  bears  the  idea  of  a  virtue, 
and  since  all  virtue  is  a  laborious  effort,  because 
of  the  passions  which  are  opposed  to  its  reign  over 
the  soul ! 

Do  not  wonder,  then,  that  it  requires  some  care 
to  believe,  as  well  as  to  be  just,  true,  chaste,  an 
honest  man,  and  wonder  even  that  so  little  is 
needed,  faith  being  not  only  a  human  but  a  divine 
virtue,  and  the  gate  of  all  the  virtues  that  lead  to 
God.  You  do  not  believe,  and  you  conclude  that 
faith  is  impossible ;  for  my  part,  I  conclude  that 
you  do  not  do  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  believe, 
and  I  shall  })rove  this  to  you  in  a  few  A's^ords. 

The  first  cause  of  unbelief  is  voluntary  ignorance. 
Faith  cannot  be  acquired  any  more. than  knowledge 
without  a  certain  application  of  the  mind.  As 
soon  as  the  mind  does  not  apply  itself,  it  is  inert, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  power,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  object 
from  which  it  turns  away  as  if  it  were  not.  What 
are   mathematics    for    a   mind    which   has    never 
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reflected  on  the  laws  of  number,  extent,  and 
motion  !  What  is  philosophy  for  a  man  who  has 
never  asked  himself  what  are  being,  idea,  the 
absolute,  the  relative,  cause  and  effect  f  And,  by 
the  same  reason,  what  is  faith  for  a  soul  which  has 
never  seriously  thought  on  the  necessary  relations 
between  the  ci'eature  and  God. 

Gentlemen,  be  true  to  yourselves ;  at  what  age 
and  after  what  studies  have  you  decided  that 
religion  is  an  error  1  At  the  age  of  forty  1  No, 
you  decided  it  in  the  flower  of  your  age,  at  the 
moment  when,  rising  from  infancy,  ]-easoning  and 
passion  made  their  joyous  appearance  together  on 
the  agitated  surface  of  your  being.  Simple  and 
subject  up  to  that  time,  pious  adorers  of  the 
thoughts  of  your  mother,  you  had  interrogated 
nothing,  contested  nothing — you  lived  upon  a 
hiith  as  pure  as  your  heart.  But  hardly  had  that 
double  puberty  of  man  made  known  its  living- 
sting  to  your  senses  and  your  mind,  than,  witliout 
giving  yourselves  time  to  ripen  your  power,  impa- 
tient of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  the  mysteries 
of  God,  3^ou  were  seized  with  shame  at  believing 
at  the  same  time  as  you  lost  that  other  shame  which 
is  the  divine  guardian  of  innocence.  As  yet 
incapable  of  a  virile   act,  you   nevertheless   pro- 
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nounced  sovereignly  upon  man  and  upon  God ; 
you  doubted,  denied,  apostatised,  despised  your 
fathers,  accused  your  masters,  traduced  before 
your  tribunal  the  virtues  and  the  sufferings  of 
ages — made,  in  fine,  of  your  soul  a  desert  of  pride 
Then,  that  ruin  accomplished,  you  chose  for  3^our 
object  one  of  the  ambitions  of  man — the  glory  of 
arms,  letters,  or  of  something  less  elevated,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  all  the  effort  o^  your  faculties  is 
employed  towards  the  idolatry  of  your  future. 
You  have  learned  nothing  more  than  to  be  one  day 
the  actual  hero  of  vour  dreams.  You  have  sacri- 
ficed your  days  and  nights  to  that  egotistical 
image,  reserving  no  hidden,  no  unknown  part  of 
them,  save  only  for  that  other  egotism  of  man, 
sensuality.  And  never,  during  that  double  and 
sad  dream,  has  religion  appeared  to  you  other  than 
as  a  futile  recollection  of  your  early  years,  a  weak- 
ness or  hypocrisy  of  humanity.  You  have  not 
deio-ned  to  "ive  to  it  an  hour,  a  thouofht,  a  desire ; 
and  if,  perchance,  attracted  by  a  celebrated  name, 
you  have  passed  the  threshold  of  a  book  or  a.  tem- 
ple, 3'ou  have  done  so  in  the  haughtiness  of  a  mind 
which  had  judged  and  which  did  not  intend  to 
change  its  sentence.  0  confidence  of  youth  in 
error !     0  security  of  souls  who  have  as  yet  seen 
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nothing  of  life  but  its  dawn  !  Ob  !  bow  good  God 
lias  been  not  to  call  us  at,  tbat  bour  of  io-norance 
and  encbantment !  For,  ab-eadv  tbe  oreater  nuni- 
ber  among  you  are  not  in  tbe  state  of  simple 
certainty;  time  lias  brougbt  back  to  you  doul)t 
and  obscure  presentiments  of  triitb.  You  under- 
stand tbat  3^our  unbelief  is  tbe  result  of  a  puerile 
act  of  weakness,  and  tbat  for  your  bonour  and 
your  repose,  it  needs  a  ratification. 

It  is  tins  second  work,  tbis  work  of  return  and 
examination,  tbat  founds  faitb  in  man  and  main- 
tains it  in  mankind.  Faitb,  doubtless,  is  also  a 
gift  of  infancy ;  it  tbrows  out  its  roots  in  tbe  soul 
entering  into  existance,  but  it  is  tbe  tardy  action 
of  life  tbat  brings  it  to  its  maturity.  Wlien  man 
has  seen  man  during  a  long  series  of  years,  when 
he  has  known  his  weakness  and  misery  by  ex- 
perience which  leaves  him  no  more  doubt,  and 
already  the  mighty  form  of  death  brings  nearer  to 
him  tbe  last  of  tbe  prophecies,  then  his  look  be- 
comes naturally  more  profound.  He  discerns 
better  the  divine  trace,  because  he  knows  better 
what  man  cannot  do,  and  the  lassitude  of  present 
tliinofs  creates  for  him  also  a  taste  for  thing's  un- 
seen.  Therefore  a  writer,  whose  name  I  cannot 
now  remember,  has  well  said:   "At  twenty,  men 
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believe  religion  to  be  false ;  at  forty,  tliey  begin 
to  suspect  that  it  may  be  true ;  at  fift}^,  they  desire 
tliat  it  may  be  true  ;  at  sixty,  they  no  longer  doubt 
its  truth."  Light  advances  step  by  step  with  life, 
and  death,  b}^  disabusing  us  of  all  things,  com- 
pletes that  continued  revelation  whose  first  words 
we  heard  fi'om  the  lips  of  our  motlier.  The  infant 
and  woman  are  the  vanguard  of  God  ;  the  full  man 
is  his  apostle  and  martyr ;  you,  young  men,  are 
but  deserters  for  a  day  from  him. 

I  know  that  voluntary  ignorance  does  not  of  its 
self  explain  the  painful  phenomenon  of  unbelief, 
and  that  there  are  men  versed  in  religious  things 
who  do  not  attain  to  the  happiness  of  faith.  Such 
examples  are  rare,  but  I  have  met  with  them. 
They  are  victims  of  a  passion  Avhich  is  the  most 
obstinate  of  all,  the  pride  of  knowledge.  Tlie 
pride  of  knowledge  is  that  infatuation  of  a 
mind  intoxicated  with  itself,  which  sees  itself 
in  what  it  knows,  like  Narcissus  in  the  lake, 
and  which  considering  every  limit  as  an  insult  to 
its  capacity,  presumes  to  treat  with  God  as  between 
equal  and  equal.  Such  a  man  no  longer  studies 
from  a  love  of  truth,  but  against  it;  he  rejoices  in 
gathering  clouds  around  it,  in  finding  a  grain  of 
sand  which  may  be  made  a  blaspliemy,  and  which 
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he  may  hurl  against  Heaven.  Does  he  watch  tlie 
firmament,  it  is  but  to  draw  forth  from  it  the  secret 
of  the  eternity  of  the  world  ;  does  he  descend  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  is  but  to  seek  for  arms 
against  a  great  biblical  fact,  does  he  interrogate 
the  necropolis  of  Egypt  or  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
it  is  but  to  endeavour  to  find  there  a  voice  that 
denies  something  of  the  most  ancient  traditions. 
His  knowledge  is  but  a  stubborn  duel  between 
himself  and  God. 

Who  could  remain  true  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  passion  ?  Who  would  accept  it  as  a  judge  "i 
Faith,  we  have  said,  is  an  act  of  confidence  ;  it  sup- 
poses the  sincerity  of  an  upright  and  a  loving  heart 
Now,  the  men  of  whom  I  speak  would  not  even 
believe  in  mathematical  demonstrations  if  their  ob- 
ject and  end  were  the  truths  of  the  religious 
order.  Like  Jean  Jacques,  they  would  rather  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  mad  than  say  they  w^re 
convinced.  And  indeed  this  is  not  an  imaginary 
picture.  Consult  the  recollections  of  your  own 
conscience.  Have  you  never  felt  a  thrill  of  joy 
on  discovering  something  in  history  or  in  nature 
that  appeared  to  you  to  be  stamped  with  an  anti- 
Christian  sign  ?  Have  you  never  clapped .  your 
hands   on  hearino-  it  said,  Here  is  an   arg-ument 
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ng-ainst  Jesus  Clirist?  Ash,  and  it  shall  he  given 
to  you ;  seek,  and  you  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
he  opened  to  you"''  Such  is  the  first  condition  for 
arrivinof  at  faith.  The  sun  is  fixed  in  vain  in  the 
height  of  the  firmament,  if  his  light  is  but  a  rea- 
son for  us  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  presence. 
In  fine,  a  third  cause  of  unbelief  is  the  deprav- 
ity of  morals.  I  will  not  say  that  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  frail  flesh,  are  obstacles  to  faith,  since 
faith  is  itself  the  principle  of  chastity,  and  since 
Jesus  Christ  pronounced  against  the  Pharisees  that 
divine  saying,  The  tvomen  whom,  you  call  lost  shall 
go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  he/ore  you'^  There  is  a 
form  of  vice  which  is  humble,  which  knows  itself, 
which  despises  itself,  which  beats  its  breast.  I 
will  not  say  that  it  is  agreeable  to  God,  but  God 
is  able  to  heal  it,  as  he  healed  Magdalene.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  vice  poisoned  witii  pride, 
which  raises  its  head,  which  laughs  and  mocks. 
This  vice  God  hates  ;  it  is  an  almost  invincible 
obstacle  to  faith,  because  it  is  the  re-union  of  two 
kinds  of  perversity,  which  naturally  exclude  one 
another,  and  whose  meeting  takes  from  the  soul 
the  last  resources  of  good.  Pride  alone  of  itself 
is  so  insupportable  to  God,  that  he  prefers  humble 
~       2"  St.  Matt.  vii.  7.  ^Sr.  Matt.  xxi.  31. 
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vice  to  haughty  virtue.  How,  then,  must  he  re- 
gard proud  vice!  Now,  nothing  is  less  rare  than 
that  lamentable  disposition  of  the  heart ;  slaves  as 
they  are  to  the  most  vile  inclinations  and  the  most 
shameful  pi-actices,  they  plume  themselves  in  the 
pride  of  a  pure  conscience  ;  they  appeal  from  it  to 
their  honour,  their  probity,  their  genius,  and  cover 
with  the  name  of  amiable  weaknesses  the  prostita- 
tion  of  all  the  senses  to  voluptuousness.  They 
employ  half  a  century  in  perverting  the  ignorance 
of  youth  and  the  beauty  of  virtue  around  them, 
and  after  haviufr-  driven  to  shame  a  number  of 
souls,  whose  ruin  they  do  not  e\en  deign  to  re- 
spect in  their  memory,  instead  of  saying  to  God 
with  St.  Peter,  "  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  s'lufid 
man,  0  Lord"^^  they  complain  of  the  little  light 
which  God  has  thrown  upon  his  works,  and  im- 
pute to  him  their  misfortune  of  not  knowing  and 
serving  him.  Do  you  believe.  Gentlemen,  that 
miracles  are  due  to  such  complainings,  and  tliat 
God  is  at  fault  for  not  answering  them  otherwise 
than  by  silence  and  coldness  ?  Oh  !  yes,  the  women 
whom  you  call  lost  will  go  into  the  kingdom,  of  God 
before  you,  because  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  vic- 
tims before  having  been  mercenaries,  and  because 
29  St.  Lukev.  8. 
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from  the  depth  of  their  abasement  they  sometimes 
raise  towards  God  that  plaintive  and  humble  look 
which  is  more  than  remorse,  if  it  be  not  yet  virtue. 
God  will  hear  them  ;  he  hears  the  fainte.sr,  sigh 
tliat  is  sincere,  and  he  perfects  every  tear  which 
lias  begun  to  form  for  time.  But  he  despises  the 
pride  of  ignorance,  tlie  pride  of  knowledge,  and 
tlie  pride  of  vice  ;  he  will  await  them  on  the  day 
when,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  universe,  angels 
will  sing  again  the  hymn  of  God  made  man,  Glory 
to  God  in  the  Jiighest,  and  on  earth  ])eace  to  men  of 
good  wilJ.^'^ 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  conclude  Avithout  cast- 
ing a  thought  upon  the  great  week  whose  doleful 
events  we  are  about  to  celebrate.  It  was  the  week 
of  our  salvation,  and  it  is  so  now.  From  that  cross 
which  the  Church  has  just  covered  with  a  veil,  not 
to  hide  it  from  us,  but  to  make  its  mourning  more 
apparent  and  more  bitter  to  us,  for  nearly  twenty 
centuries  justice  and  love  have  appealed  to  you. 
Listen  to  them  now,  and  do  not  disdain  such  great 
patience  in  so  much  liglit.  You,  to  whom  age 
gives  warning  of  serious  things,  listen  to  the  coun- 
sel of  time,  which  for  you  joins  to  the  voice  of 
God.  You,  to  whom  youth  promises  long  hours 
3"  St.  Luke  ii.  14. 
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of  grace,  listen  to  what  is  most  touching-  for  you 
in  tlie  cruel  appeal  of  the  Passion.  It  is  written 
that  after  the  arrest  of  the  Saviour,  when  all  his 
disciples  had  left  him,  a  young  man  was  seen  fol- 
lowino;  him  havincr  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  body.  The  guards  seized  upon  him  in  order 
to  take  him,  but,  casting  off  the  linen  cloth,  he  fled 
from  them  naked.  That  young  man  was  your- 
selves; it  was  the  youth  which  should  one  day 
spring  from  Christianity  no  longer  dishonoured  by 
hopeless  vices,  but  subject  to  seductions  and  re- 
turns to  good,  preserving  in  evil  the  search  after 
good,  incapable  of  jDersecating  the  just  and  follow- 
ing him  at  a  distance  in  the  shadows  of  the  world 
with  sympathetic  presentiments.  Such  were  you 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passion ;  in  that  young  man, 
your  precursor,  such  are  you  now.  You  are  naked, 
you  are  wrapped  in  the  linen  sheet  of  death  and 
sin,  and  whilst  here  you  listen  uncertain  to  the 
spotless  word  of  truth,  perhaps  Providence  will 
touch  you  with  that  blessed  hand  which  has  made 
and  which  seeks  man.  Ah  !  I  conjure  you  not  to 
fly  from  him ;  leave  him  your  linen  garment  by 
giving  him  your  hearts. 


SACRAMENT. 


My  Lord, — Gentlemen, 

Propliecy  does  not  suffice  for  the  supernatural 
intercourse  between  man  and  God.  Prophecy 
enhghtens  tlie  intelhgence  by  elevatmg  it  to  ideas 
Avhich  the  spectacle  of  tiuite  things  would  not  in- 
spire ;  but  the  intellig-ence  is  only  a  part  of  man, 
and  ill  order  to  be  moved,  it  depends  upon  a  faculty 
Avhich  rouses  it  and  is  the  mainsjoring  of  all  our 
actions,  although  it  is  subject  in  its  turn  to  the 
influence  of  the  doctrines  deposited  in  the  under- 
standing— I  mean  the  will.  The  will  is  the  principle 
ot  free  activity.  If  it  were  to  halt  in  the  orbit  of 
nature  whilst  the  intcdligence  mounts  higher,  there 
would  be  discord  in  the  tendencies  of  our  being, 
and  the  work  of  divine  comnuniion  would  not  be 
accomplished.  It  is  needful  that  the  will  should 
receive  a  supernatural  impulsion  at  the  same  time 
as  the  intelliorence  receives  an  illumination  of  the 
same  order,  and  that  thus  all  our  faculties  should 
advance  together  to  the  conquest  and  full  possession 
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of  the  infinite.  This  is  wli}^  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  called  the  Spirit  of  truth  ^'  is  also  called 
the  S^nrit  ofpower/^  and  Jesns  Christ  in  promising- 
this  Spirit  to  his  apostles,  announced  it  to  them 
under  that  double  form — the  one  of  light,  the  other 
of  [)o\ver,  or  virtue.  And  unquestionably,  in  the 
prophetic  action,  this  double  effusion  is  produced. 
Illuminative  grace  includes  also  an  attractive 
grace,  but  which,  although  sufficient  to  aid  the 
will,  is  not  sufficient  to  found  in  it  the  constant 
reign  of  divine  justice,  life,  and  love.  xVs  Jesus 
Christ,  after  having  revealed  to  his  apostles  the 
mystery  of  the  Gospel  and  after  having  begun  in 
them  the  work  of  regeneration,  fulfilled  it  by  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Avhich  was  to  confirm  them 
by  his  omnipotent  power,  so  every  soul  already 
prepared  by  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God,  should 
resort  to  sacrament  in  order  to  derive  from  it  the 
vivifying  virtue  which  exalts  the  will,  and  estab- 
lishes it  in  the  plenitude  of  the  rights  and  functions 
of  the  supernatural  order. 

What,  then,  is  sacrament!  If  I  limited  myself 
to  showing  you  what  it  is  in  the  religious  sense, 
perhaps  you  would  not  understand  me ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  in  considering  it  in  a  higher  manner — 

3>  St  John  xiv.  17.  ^'^Acts  i.  8. 
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that  is  to  say,  in  its  metaphysical  and  absolute 
nature — you  will  be  constrained  to  respect  it,  if 
even  you  are  not  yet  induced  to  practise  it. 

I  propose,  then,  again  this  question,  and  I  ask 
in  an  abstract  and  general  sense,  What  is  Sacra- 
ment ? 

Sacrament  thus  considered  is  no  other  thing 
than  an  instrument — that  is  to  say,  an  organism 
which  contains  a  force.  The  idea  of  force  is  the 
parent  idea  of  sacrament,  and  it  is  consequently 
impossible  for  us  to  reason  about  it  if  we  do  not 
know  beforehand  what  force  is.  When  we  were 
treating  of  prophecy,  the  fundamental  question 
was.  What  is  truth?  When  sacrament  is  under 
discussion,  the  fundamental  question  is,  What  is 
force  I 

It  seems.  Gentlemen,  easy  to  ans\yer  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  ever  since  we  have  been  in  the  \yorld, 
and  at  eacli  moment  of  our  life,  we  have  performed, 
and  we  still  perform,  only  acts  of  force  or  weak- 
ness ;  and  weakness  itself  is  bat  a  foi-ce  inferior  to 
what  is  required  of  the  object  to  Avhich  we  apply 
it.  If  you  walk,  it  is  a  display  of  force  ;  if  }0U  sit, 
it  is  the  display  of  another  force  ;  if  you  stand  up, 
it  is  still  force.  And  so  it  is  with  all  our  outward 
actions,  with  all  those  that  are  performed  by  the 
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organs  of  the  body.  The  movements  of  the  soul, 
whatever  they  may  be,  depend  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  follow  the  same  law.  Are  you 
bold  in  danger  f  It  is  force.  Are  you  above  the 
seductions  of  the  world  and  the  senses  ?  It  it 
force.  Are  you  firm  in  your  resolutions  I  It  is 
force.  Are  you  cast  down  by  grief  or  fear  ?  It  is 
force  that  grows  less  in  you,  and  if  you  did  not 
retain  it  by  an  effort  against  your  impressions,  life 
would  slowly  and  painfully  escape  from  you.  Life 
is  but  a  tissue  of  actions  which  proceed  from  a 
force  more  or  less  energetic,  more  or  less  imperfect, 
whose  seat  is  at  the  same  time  the  soul  and  the 
body. 

If  from  man  you  pass  to  nations,  you  will  find 
there  no  other  spectacle.  Nations  begin  by  an 
act  of  energy,  they  live  upon  a  principle  which 
formed  them,  and  they  expire  from  physical  and 
moral  exhaustion.  Their  history  lasts  as  long  as 
their  power,  and  their  power  as  long  as  that  force 
lasts  which  collects  all  the  others  in  its  essence  and 
in  its  name — virtue. 

The  universe,  in  its  turn,  says  the  same  thing  to 
as  as  man  and  nations.  All  those  immense  orbs 
which  compose  its  architecture  obey  two  forces — 
one   of  projection,   which  impels  them  in  a  right 
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line ;  the  other  of  attraction,  which  calls  them  to 
repose  in  a  fixed  centre — and,  dividing-  between 
these  two  contrary  impulses,  they  describe  tliat 
constant  and  g-lorious  curve  which  unceasing-lv 
dispenses  to  us  light,  heat,  time,  space,  and  har- 
mony. 

All  is  then  force  in  heaven  and  upon  earth, 
because  all  is  action,  and  science,  of  whatever 
nature  it  niay  be,  to  whatever  object  it  may  be 
a}>plied,  is  employed  solely  in  calculating  forces, 
some  pln'sical,  others  moral,  matliematical,  meta- 
plivsical  or  abstract,  and,  in  fine,  beyond  all 
things  and  all  number,  the  most  elevated  specula- 
tion encounters,  under  the  name  of  God,  the 
supreme,  eternal,  infinite,  immutable  force,  from 
whence  flows,  in  each  being,  by  measured  partici- 
pation, the  germ  of  activitv.  Consequently  nothing 
should  be  more  familiar  and  more  known  to  us 
than  force.  And  3'et,  precisely  because  force  is  a 
primary  element  of  onr  thonght,  I  can  only 
imperfectly  define  it  to  you,  less  by  its  essence 
than  by  its  effects.  I  shall  say,  then,  that  it  is  the 
energy  of  a  being,  holding  existence  in  itself  by 
means  of  an  effort  of  concentration,  or  diffnsing  it 
without  by  means  of  a  movement  of  dilation. 
Everv  act  of  force  reduces  itself  to  this.     Either 
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we  restrain  ourselves  within  ourselves,  in  order  to 
concentrate  our  life,  and  give  to  ourselves  the 
highest  possible  sensation  of  it,  or  we  diffuse  our 
life,  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and 
accordinof  to  the  degree  of  that  double  tension,  we 
produce,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  incompre- 
hensible phenomenon  which  we  call  force.  Tlie 
hand  contracted  to  refuse,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
force  of  concentration ;  the  hand  open  to  consent, 
is  the  symbol  of  the  force  of  expansion ;  and  if 
you  recall  to  mind  the  acts  perpetually  renewed 
which  form  the  life  of  man  and  nature,  you  will 
find  nothino-  in  them  which  does  not  conclude  in 
that  alternative  movement  which  our  heart  unceas- 
ingly manifests  physically  and  morally. 

The  force  of  concentration  at  its  height,  is 
eternity.  He  alone  possesses  it,  who,  in  an  unique, 
indivisible,  and  absolute  moment,  feels  in  himself 
and  for  ever  the  infinite  sensation  of  being,  and  is 
able  to  say,  I  am  ivlio  am?""  The  force  of  expansion 
at  its  height,  is  creation.  He  alone  possesses  it 
wlio,  sufficing  to  himself  in  the  plenitude  of  exis- 
tence, is  able  to  call  into  life,  without  losing  any- 
thing of  his  own,  who  and  wliat  he  will — bodies, 
spirits,  worlds — and  this  always  in  untold  ages 
and  unbounded  space.     Sach  is  God. 

^^  Exodus  iii.  14. 
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Now  God,  in  giving  us  being,  has  given  us 
force,  Avithout  wliicli  no  being  could  comprehend 
itself,  and  he  has  given  it  to  us  in  its  double 
element — one  by  which  we  have  dnration,  another 
which  enables  us  to  multiply  ourselves ;  one  by 
which  we  tend  to  the  act  of  eternity,  the  other  by 
which  we  tend  to  the  act  of  creation.  But  between 
God  and  ourselves,  under  this  relation,  there  is  a 
great  and  capital  difference.  God  possesses  of 
himself  the  force  of  concentration  and  expansion, 
whilst  we  have  it  onh"  as  a  loan,  by  means  of  the 
instruments  which  the  divine  providence  has  pre- 
pared for  us.  Tlierefore,  living  beings  as  }'ou  are, 
you  would  make  vain  efforts  to  live  by  the  sole 
aliment  of  your  substance,  and  the  sole  command 
of  your  wants.  Were  you,  like  Ugolino,  shut  up 
in  a  tower,  with  your  children  at  your  feet  crying 
to  you  in  all  the  tortures  of  inanition — you  men, 
you  fathers — it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
draw  forth  from  the  most  energetic  action  of  your 
soul  anything  but  despair  or  resignation.  You 
would  be  compelled  to  fall  powei'less  upon  the 
bodies  of  your  children  who  had  fallen  from  the 
same  cause.  Doubtless  the  force  of  your  will 
would  more  or  less  retard  that  catastrophe  of 
hunger.     The  soul  sustains  the   body  combating 
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against  affliction  and  death,  and  mart3rs  liave 
been  seen  in  whom  the  divine  assistance  seemed 
to  dehght  in  braving  tyrants,  and  in  surpassing 
the  genius  of  cruel  inflictions  by  tlie  patient  cour- 
age of  faith.  But  that  exahation  of  virilit}',  wliilst 
being  the  triumph  of  virtue,  does  but  lead  it 
gloriously  to  the  tomb;  it  must  succumb  in  the 
material  order,  and  bear  witness  that  no  creature 
possesses  of  itself  the  right  or  power  of  immortality.- 
Life  is  in  us  on  condition  of  our  maintaining  it  by 
something  other  than  ourselves — that  is  to  say,  by 
means  of  the  instruments  to  whicli  God  has  com- 
municated force  to  retain  and  sustain  our  own. 
If  nature  did  not  bear  us  like  a  motlier  in  her 
bosom,  if  nature  did  not,  with  inexhaustible 
fecundity,  prepare  for  us  the  milk  of  the  plant  and 
the  blood  of  the  animal,  our  life  would  not  even 
be  a  dream.  We  subsist  by  the  invisible  force 
contained  in  a  visible  organism,  and  sacrament  or 
the  instrument  being  no  other  thing,  we  must  con- 
clude that  we  subsist  by  the  natural  and  daily  use 
of  sacraments. 

So  it  is  in  regard  to  the  force  of  expansion.  If 
you  would  act  outwardly  upon  the  being  the 
least  capable  of  resisting,  you  cannot  do  so  directly 
by  a  simple  a'^,t  of  the  will.     In  vain  would  you 
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command  a  grain  of  sand  to  move  out  of  your 
way.  God  moves  the  universe  without  even 
speaking  to  it ;  as  for  you,  an  atom  braves  your 
commands.  You  call  to  it,  you  command  it  to  be 
gone.  It  is  silent,  and  it  despises  your  orders. 
If  you  would  remove  it,  your  hand  must  bend  even 
to  the  earth,  and  cast  from  you  the  insolent  dust 
which  scorned  the  desire  and  power  of  man.  But 
the  bod}^  is  a  limited  instrument,  a  slight  increase 
of  resistance,  and  the  force  which  your  body  con- 
tains, no  longer  suffices  to  maintain  ^^our  empire ; 
you  must  seek  help  for  it,  and  add  to  its  action 
the  foreign  action  of  the  lever.  The  lever  itself 
must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  weight  which 
it  is  requii-ed  to  lift,  and  with  that  material  aid 
resting  on  a  fulcrum,  3^ou  build  your  palaces, 
your  temples,  your  tombs,  all  those  monuments 
conceived  by  your  genius,  but  executed  by  your 
hands  aided  bv  a  mean  orsfanism.  You  misfht 
even,  said  Archimedes,  displace  all  the  worlds 
with  the  lever,  by  giving  it  sufficient  length  and 
finding  for  it  a  fulcrum  capable  of  bearing  its 
AA-eiaht,  and  the  effort  of  its  movement. 

Glory  to  yo'.i,  Gentlemen,  but  glory  to  you 
because  you  know  how  to  employ  instruments 
capable  of  raising  even  to  heaven  the  ambition  of 
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your  works  !  Without  their  lielp,  yoa  would  know 
nothing  of  the  firmament  but  its  appearance,  of 
the  earth  but  its  surface,  of  liistorv  but  a  vaofue 
and  limited  remembrance,  of  yourselves  but  tlie 
narrow  limit  of  your  faculties.  The  instrument  is 
your  whole  force,  without  as  well  as  within,  in  the 
order  of  expansion  as  in  the  order  of  concentration. 
But  the  instrument  and  sacrament  beiu"-  tlie  same 
thing,  what  shall  we  say,  but  that  man  is  nothing 
save  b}'  sacrament — that  sacrament  is  his  life,  his 
power,  liis  sovereignity,  his  immoi'tality  ?  I  say 
this  after  having  proved  it,  and  that  you  may  not 
be  left  in  wonder  thereat,  I  desire  to  learn  why  it 
is  so,  and  to  show  it  to  you. 

Why,  then,  does  our  force  come  to  us  from 
without!  Why  does  it  come  to  us  from  a  source 
inferior  to  us  ? — or,  at  least,  why  can  we  only 
sustain  and  develop  that  which  is  our  own  by  the 
help  of  sometliiiig  foreign  to  us,  and  whicli  is  con- 
tained in  the  lowest  regions  of  nature?  Why, 
Gentlemen?  Is  it  so  difficult  to  understand?  If 
we  possessed  the  force  of  concentration  and  ex- 
pansion of  ourselves,  as  that  double  force  is  the 
essence  of  life,  we  should  have  life  in  us  and  by 
us ;  we  should  be  to  ourselves  our  subsistence  and 
our  reason  of   being,  we  should  be  God ;  or,  at 
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least,  not  havino;  conciousness  of  tlie  silent  and 
insensible  action  by  which  God  would  inwardly 
infuse  life  to  us,  we  should  easily  believe  that  we 
possessed  it  of  ourselves,  and  that,  instead  of  rising 
in  humble  gratitude  towards  the  author  of  that 
magnificent  gift,  we  shonld  halt  at  ourselves  as 
before  our  principle  and  our  end.  Our  greatness 
would  deceive  us,  and  nature  being  under  our  feet 
only  an  observant  and  a  passive  slave,  Ave  should 
draw  from  it  the  idea  that  it  is  not  distinct  from 
man,  and  by  a  pantheism  which  would  justif}^  its 
obedience,  we  should  adore  in  nature  the  rever- 
beration of  our  sovereign  majesty.  God  was  too 
just ;  he  was  too  much  a  father  to  deliver  us  to 
such  easy  risings  of  pride;  he  made  us  first  among 
visible  beings,  but  in  warning  us  of  our  dependence 
towards  him  by  the  state  of  dependence  in  Avhich 
we  are  towards  the  whole  of  creation.  We  com- 
mand only  on  condition  of  obeying ;  we  live  only 
by  soliciting  life ;  we  act  only  by  the  help  of  the 
dust  Avhich  soils  our  feet.  God,  in  giving  us  a 
soul  greater  than  heaven  and  earth,  has  not  per- 
mitted it  of  itself  alone  to  vivify  the  glebe  of  the 
body  which  it  inhabits,  and  to  communicate  to  it 
an  action  equal  to  its  volitions.  He  has  placed 
an  intermediary  between  us  and    force;    he   has 
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bidden  it  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  under  forms 
wbicb  we  accept  without  understanding  them,  and 
the  employment  of  which  necessarily  but  partially 
humbles  our  pride,  because  we  have  the  glory  of 
discovering  them,  and  because  we  believe  that  we 
make  them  your  servitors  by  proving  the  law  by 
which  we  depend  upon  them.  But  since  you 
despise  the  supernatural  sacrament,  learn  at  least 
the  value  of  the  natural  sacrament.  You,  the 
kings  of  the  w^orld — you  can  live  only  by  eating ; 
only  by  sitting  at  a  table,  and  devouring  blood, 
flesh,  herbs,  which  you  dispute  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field ;  only  by  bearing  within  you  an  inex- 
plicable transmutation  of  inanimate  matter  into  the 
glorious  and  living  substance  of  man.  You,  the 
kings  of  the  world,  for  whom  this  earth  is  too 
limited — you  cannot  lay  two  stones  one  upon  an- 
other save  by  the  help  of  an  instrumentation  which 
subjects  your  genius  to  a  piece  of  dead  wood. 
For  what  is  a  lever  I  A  lever  is  a  pole.  Yes, 
proud  men,  mathematicians,  savants,  artists,  to 
found  this  temple  in  which  I  speak  to  you,  you 
require  a  pole  !  Your  thought  conceived  it,  but  it 
was  a  pole  placed  across  another  pole  that  built  it. 
And  yet,  where  is  the  scholar  in  philosophy 
whom  the  idea  of  sacrament  has   not  revolted? 
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Wliat  young  mind,  exercising  in  mathematics  by- 
calculating  forces,  has  not  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
sacrament?  He  who  daily  employs  it  with  im- 
j)erturbable  faith,  who  advances  surrounded  by 
instrumerits,  who  counts,  weighs,  measures,  ob- 
serves by  instruments — he  who  stands  wondering 
before  a  machine,  and  who  never  contemplates  a 
collection  of  them  in  the  museums  of  science  with- 
out a  feeling  of  pride — he,  that  same  man,  passing 
before  a  church,  cannot  suppress  a  smile  at  the 
thought  that  there  are  reasonable  beings  availing 
themselves  of  something  which  they  call  sacra- 
ments. Ah  !  yes  Gentlemen,  the  Christian  lives 
by  sacraments  as  you  live  by  them — religion  has 
its  sacraments  as  science  has  its  sacraments,  and, 
before  complaining  of  this,  it  would  have  been  but 
just  to  learn  whether  such  is  not  the  universal 
mode  of  life ;  for  it  is  hard  to  live  by  the  very 
thing  which  we  despise  tlie  most. 

Had  God  created  man  only  for  time  and  space, 
he  would  have  given  to  him  only  tlie  force  corres- 
ponding to  time  and  space,  and  the  only  instru- 
ments known  to  us  would  have  been  natural  instru- 
ments. But  such  was  not  the  vocation  of  man. 
God  having  placed  him  in  the  world  from  :i  motive 
of  goodness,    willed  to  communicate   to  him  his 
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perfection   and  Ins   beatitude — at  first  indirectl}^, 
under  a  finite,  representative,  and  enig-matical  form, 
which  constitutes  tlie  order  of  nature  ;  next  directly, 
by  a  higher  effusion  of  light  and  love,  wliich  should 
prepare  man,  by  means  of  his  free  cooperation,  to 
see  and  possess  fally  the  author  of  all  good.     In 
a  word  miglity  and  wonderful,  but  a  word  taken 
from  Scripture,  and  brought  even  to  us  by  Chris- 
tian tradition,  the  final  end  of  man  is  his  deification 
— that  is   to  say,   so  intimate  a  union  with  God 
that,  without  destro3nng  our  personality,  it  should 
make  us  partakers  of  the  divine  life  and  the  divine 
nature.     This  is  what  the  apostle  St.   Peter  Avrote 
in  these  terms  to  the  fjiithful  of  his  times:  Simon 
Peter,  servant   and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  them 
that  have  obtained  equal  faith  ivith  us  in  the  justice  of 
our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  Grace  to  yon  and 
pence  he  accomplished  in  the  hiowJedrje  of  God,  and 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,   .  .  .  hj  whom  he  hath  given 
us  the  most  great  and  precious  j^romises  :  that  hy  these 
you  may  he  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature?'  And 
St.  Paul   writing  to  the  Hebrews,  said  to  them: 
For  tve  are  made  partakers  of  Christ :  yet  so  if  we 
hold  the  beginning  of  his  substance  frm  unto  the  end.^' 
And  at  every  page  of  tlie  Gospel  eternal  life — tliat 
'*  2  Ep.  St.  Pet.  i.  1,  an.l  foil.  ^^  Ueh.  iii.  J  4. 
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is  to  say,  the  life  of  God — is  promised  to  us  as  the 
reward  of  our  works  performed  in  the  faith  and 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  plan  in  regard  to  us.  Now, 
the  life  of  God,  consisting-  in  an  infinite  force  of 
concentration,  which  is  eternity,  and  in  an  infinite 
force  of  expansion,  which  is  creative  charity,  it  is 
this  double  infinite  force  which  should  be  initially 
communicated  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  re- 
spond, even  here  below,  to  the  marvellous  vocation 
of  onmipotent  goodness.  I  have  not  now  to  dis- 
cuss that  vocation.  I  have  already  done  so,  and 
if  I  had  not  it  is  unimportant.  Is  there  any  soul 
here  who  accepts  time  and  space  as  his  destiny  ? 
Do  we  not  all,  believers  and  unbelievers,  hold 
the  faith  that  space  is  not  our  horizon,  that  time  is 
not  our  measure,  that  we  pass  beyond  and  higher, 
and  that  the  present  life  is  but  the  painful  portico 
of  a  greater  future  1  Yes,  save  the  atheist — and 
ought  I  even  to  except  him? — save  the  atheist, 
there  is  no  man  who  does  not  feel  a  germ  of  divinity. 
Therefore,  we  are  all  able  to  die  for  our  ideas  and 
our  affections,  for  truth  and  justice,  because,  all 
feeble  as  we  are,  we  feel  on  certain  occasions  so 
vivid  an  impression  of  the  God  obscure  who  is 
within  us,  that  death  appears  to  us  as  a  fiction, 
and  the  duty  of  dying  an  immortality. 
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Ah !  I  thank  God,  that  in  this  great  mystery  of 
our  union  with  him,  there  is  dissent  among  us  only 
as  to  the  mode  and  the  degree  !  I  thank  him,  I 
bless  him  for  this ;  I  feel  happy  and  full  of  joy  to 
find  one  point  in  hope  and  in  the  infinite,  where, 
whoever  we  may  be — ancients  or  moderns,  pagans, 
Mussulmans,  heretics,  unbelievers — we  meet,  and 
for  once  understand  each  other  !  Hail,  promised 
land  of  man,  duration  which  will  no  longer  be  a 
beginning  and  an  end,  incomprehensible  substance 
which  will  bear  us  without  increasing  or  lessening, 
air,  light,  heat,  respiration  of  our  soul — hail !  We 
do  not  all  understand  thee  in  the  same  manner,  we 
do  not  all  possess  the  same  certainty  of  thee,  but 
we  all  possess,  even  in  the  despair  of  suicide,  thy 
inexplicable  augury :  and  if  thou  art,  if  thy  dawn 
seen  from  so  far  deceives  not  the  heart  of  man, 
what  canst  thou  be  but  God  ?  What  other  land, 
what  other  heaven,  what  other  ocean  but  God, 
could  bring  to  our  weary  minds  a  better  vision 
than  the  vision  of  the  present?  Yes,  even  here 
below,  for  all  of  us,  God  is  our  perspective,  he  is 
our  aliment ;  even  when  we  have  driven  him  from 
us,  he  still  dwells  in  us  plaintive  and  consoling, 
like  those  unknown  winds  which  pass  in  the  even- 
ing over  the  desolate  summit  of  the  high  mountains. 
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and  gently  agitate  some  solitary  j^lant  Avhicli  the 
l)ious  hand  of  the  traveller  has  never  touched. 

God  is  onr  future,  or  we  have  no  future  ;  we 
shall  fall  into  his  life,  or  we  shall  fall  into  death — 
the  one  or  the  other.  Immortality  without  intimate 
union  with  God  is  the  abstract  dream  of  beatifica- 
tion, or  the  adulterous  dream  of  infinite  material- 
ism. I  do  not  believe  that  your  hope  has  fallen  so 
low,  and  consequently  you  must  eternally  enjoy 
God  if  you  are  not  to  perish  eternally. 

To  enjoy  God,  to  be  in  God  and  with  God, 
plunged  into  his  bosom  as  we  are  in  nature,  such 
is  the  vocation  of  man,  and  that  vocation  cannot 
have  been  given  without  a  corresponding  force  to 
to  prepare  us,  in  this  world,  for  our  final  state.  As 
beings  destined  to  a  transformation  in  the  infinite, 
we  should  somewliere  derive  the  efficacious  or-erms 
of  that  divine  change.  As  nature  pours  out  its 
treasures  for  us  to  maintain  our  terrestial  life,  God 
necessarily  pours  out  also  his  own  to  elevate  us  to 
his  life,  and,  according  to  the  general  law  of  the 
communication  of  forces,  it  is  by  an  instrument  that 
supernatural  energy  is  presented  to,  and  incorpor- 
ates itself  in,  us. 

Jesus  Christ,  havinoc  sat  down  bv  a  well  in  the 
land  of  Samarin,  saw  a  woman   come  there  who 
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began  to  draw  up  water,  and  lie  said  to  lier ; 
Woman,  give  me  to  drink.  .  .  .  Then  the  Samaritan 
woman  said  to  him :  How  dost  thou,  being  a  Jew, 
ask  of  me  to  drink,  ivlio  am  a  Samaritan  woman  f  .  .  . 
Jesus  answered  and  said  to  her:  If  thou  didst  know 
the  gift  of  God,  and  tvho  he  is  that  saith  to  thee  :  Give 
me  to  drink,  thou  ])erhaps  tvouldst  have  asked  of  him, 
and  he  ivould  have  given  thee  living  water.'  That 
w^oman,  full  of  the  obscurities  of  man,  and  who 
represents  so  well  to  us  the  poverty  of  our  reason- 
ings, replied  to  her  interlocuter:  Sir,  thou  hast 
nothing  wherein  to  draw,  and  the  ivell  is  deep  ;  from 
tvhence  then  hast  thou  living  ivater  f  Jesus,  not 
wearying  of  showing  mercy,  which  liad  been 
twice  rejected,  replied  to  lier:  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  this  ivater  shall  thirst  again  :  hut  he  that  shall  drink 
of  the  ivater  that  I  ivill  give  him  shall  not  thirst  for 
ever  ;  hut  the  water  that  I  will  give  him  shall  hecome 
in  him  a  well  of  ivater  springing  up  into  life  ever- 
lasting.^'^ Such  is  the  difference  between  the  sacra- 
ment of  nature  and  the  sacrament  of  grace — in  tlie 
one  and  in  the  other  the  force  is  contained  in  a 
sensible  element ;  but  the  first  communicates  only 
a  passing  life,  the  second  gives  a  life  that  springs 
lip  into  eternity,  because  it  nourishes  the  sou] 
with  God. 
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Nourishes  tlie  soul  with  God  !  What  an  expres- 
sion, you  will  say,  and  what  reality  can  it  signify? 
We  can  conceive  that  a  body  may  be  nourished 
by  another  body,  since  both  are  of  the  same  nature 
and  are  composed  of  parts  which  may  be  indefin- 
itely divided ;  but  how  can  a  simple  substance, 
such  as  the  soul,  be  nourished  by  another  sub- 
stance still  more  simple,  such  as  the  essence  of 
God  ?  Doubtless  a  sjjirit  is  not  nourished  like  a 
body ;  yet  it  is  not  in  vain  that  human  tong-ues 
possess  the  tradition  of  those  bold  figures,  and 
transport  to  the  spiritual  life  the  operations  of  tlie 
animal  life.  Being,  in  whatever  rank  of  honour 
or  inferiority  God  may  have  established  it,  lives 
only  by  the  forces  received  from  without,  and  the 
eminent  act  by  which  it  receives  and  assimilates 
these  forces,  is  the  very  act  of  receiving  nourish- 
ment Now  the  spirit  receives  and  assimilates 
forces  as  well  as  bodies,  consequently  it  receives 
nourishment;  and  if  the  forces  which  vivify  or 
sustain  it  are  given  to  it  of  God  by  an  immediate 
effusion,  it  is  eloquently  and  truly  said  to  nourish 
itself  with  God.  However,  the  expression  is  of 
little  importance,  provided  that  the  thing  exists. 
God,  in  the  supernatural  sacramei  t,  communicates 
to  the  soul  a  force  of  expansion  which  bears  it 
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directly  towards  himself,  and  a  force  of  concentra- 
tion which  attaches  it  intimately  to  himself,  and 
if  you  are  weary  of  expressions  borrowed  from 
the  physical  sciences,  I  will  say  to  you  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul :  Charitas  Dei  diffusa  est  in 

COEDIBUS  NOSTRIS  PER  SpIRITUM  SANCTUM  QUI  DATUS 

EST  NOBIS — The  char ity  of  God  is  poured  forth  in  our 
hearts  hy  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  given  to  us.^^  Char- 
ity, that  is  to  say  love,  which  does  not  come  from 
flesh  and  blood  but  from  the  beauty  of  God  pre- 
sented to  the  soul  by  faith — charity  is  tliat  force 
of  expansion  and  concentration  which  unites  us 
supernaturally  to  God.  By  charity,  we  raise  our- 
selves above  the  senses  and  above  all  the  enchant- 
ments which  the  visible  world  offers  to  us;  by 
charity,  having  once  seen  the  divine  personality 
in  the  figure  of  Christ,  we  find  therein  more  pleas- 
ure, more  peace,  more  joy,  more  delight  than  in 
any  created  thing,  and  as  the  patriarchs  under  the 
nuptial  tent  forgot  the  death  of  their  mother,  we 
forget  ourselves  and  lose  ourselves  in  that  super- 
human love.  We  pass  into  God,  and  embracing 
him  with  all  our  strength  in  an  inexplicable  cer- 
tainty of  possessing  him,  we  draw  from  him  a  part 
of  his  life  in  abandoning  to  him  all  our  own, 
^'  Kom.  V.  5. 
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Who  among-  you,  having-  been  h:>ved  and  sup- 
posing that  we  are  able  to  love  God,  does  not 
understand  what  I  mean?  AYho  among-  you  lias 
not  known  that  movement  of  the  lieart,  whicli 
pours  out  itself  and  finds  itself  again  in  another  I 
Even  inanimate  creatures  possess  its  instinctive 
secret;  they  seek  each  other,  and  unite  by  secret 
affinities,  and  those  famous  laws  which  lead  tlie 
celestial  bodies  are  but  the  sensible  revelation  of 
the  forces  which  move  us  in  God  in  the  mystery 
of  initial  and  consummated  beatification. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  deny  these  forces,  or  that 
love  in  all  its  degrees  is  their  principle ;  but  you 
wonder  that,  in  the  supernatural  or  religious 
order,  they  should  be  communicated  to  us  under 
a  form  so  humble,  so  little  in  relation  with  them- 
selves, as  sacrament.  In  the  natural  sacrament  or 
instrument,  say  you,  there  is  proportion  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect.  I  take  a  lever,  I  move  a 
body,  the  effect  is  natural  like  its  cause :  but 
what  relation  can  be  discovered  between  a  few 
drops  of  water  poured  upon  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
his  transformation  in  God  by  charity  ? 

The  objection  supposes  that  in  the  natural  sacra- 
ment there  is  proportion  between  the  cause  and 
the    effect:    I    deny    it.       I    now    maintain    that 
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between  the  lever  and  the  body  moved  by  it,  there 
exists  no  more  relation  than  between  the  water 
which  baptizes  and  the  soul  which  is  purified  by 
that  water.  What,  indeed,  is  a  lever?  I  have 
already  said  it  is  a  piece  of  dead  wood  placed  upon 
another  piece  of  dead  wood,  which  serves  it  as  a 
fulcrum.  This  definition  is  not  scientific,  but  it 
cannot  be  contested.  Now,  is  it  there,  in  this  inert 
organism,  where  lies  the  force  that  will  lift  the 
weight?  Not  in  the  least  degree.  The  weig-lit 
would  remain  eternally  motionless  if  my  arm  did 
not  give  an  impulsion  to  the  lever,  and  my  arm 
itself  would  remain  still  if  my  will  did  not  com- 
mand it  to  move  and  strengthen  it  so  much  the 
more  as  the  obstacle  of  the  weight  is  greater. 
AVhere,  then,  is  the  force  ?  It  is  not  in  the  lever, 
since  it  needs  to  be  moved  by  the  arm ;  it  is  not 
in  the  arm,  since  it  needs  to  be  moved  by  my  will ; 
it  is  in  the  will  whicli  moves  the  lever  by  the  arm 
— tliat  is  to  say,  in  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  in  the 
mind.  Now,  I  ask  you,  what  natural  relation  is 
there  between  the  mind  and  the  movement  of  a 
body  ? 

Tlie  lever  alone  could  do  nothing,  my  arm  alone 
could  do  nothing;  they  Avere  both  inactive,  in- 
capable, dead  :  an  order  of  my  will  weighing-  upon 
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my  arm,  has  weighed  upon  the  lever,  which  in  its 
turn,  Jias  given  an  irresistible  impulsion  to  the 
body.  And  you  find  that  simple  !  And  you  sa}' 
that  the  effect  is  of  the  same  natm-e  as  the  cause ! 
For  my  part,  I  say  that  the  cause  is  spiritual,  the 
effect  material,  and  that  therefore  tlie  proportion 
Avhich  you  fondly  assume,  is  as  foreign  to  the 
physical  instrument  as  to  the  religious  instrument. 

But  there  is  something  more.  It  is  true,  my 
will  moved  the  arm,  which  moved  the  lever ;  yet 
it  can  do  nothing  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
lever  and  the  arm.  If  my  will,  however  active  it 
may  be,  had  not  these  instruments  at  its  service, 
it  would  have  endeavoui'ed  in  vain  to  communi- 
cate a  movement.  The  force  is  in  my  will,  and, 
nevertheless,  the  force  can  come  from  it  only  by 
means  of  an  instrument  which  has  it  not ;  tlie 
living  and  first  cause  depends  in  its  action  upon  a 
cause  inert  in  itself.  Withdraw  the  lever,  with- 
draw the  piece  of  dead  wood  resting  upon  another 
piece  of  dead  wood,  let  it  refuse  its  help  to  the  will, 
the  will  would  waste  itself  in  poM^erless  desires. 
Spirit  needs  matter,  as  matter  needs  spirit :  the 
miracle  is  recipi'ocal — the  effect  becomes  cause,  and 
the  cause  becomes  effect. 

You   have   not,   however,    yet    exhausted    that 
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strang-e  complication  of  mysteries.  If,  whilst  the 
will  acts  upon  the  instrument,  the  instrument  were 
to  double  its  length,  its  force  at  the  same  moment 
becomes  doubled,  without  the  soul  making  any 
other  effort,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  even  to  the 
power  of  raising  worlds,  according  to  the  boast  of 
Archimedes.  The  instrument  which  is  not  the 
principle  of  force  multiplies  it  without  measure  : 
it  receives  the  initiative  of  the  mind,  and  gives  back 
to  it  in  exchange  an  increase  wliich  exhausts  all 
calculation.  Do  you  understand  this"?  Do  you 
understand  that  force,  springing  from  the  will, 
passes  into  a  pole,  and  there  increases  simply 
because  the  pole  increases  in  length.  What  rela- 
tion is  there  between  the  immobility  of  the  soul 
and  the  progress  of  force — between  a  principle 
which  remains  at  the  same  point,  and  a  consequence 
unceasingly  developed  by  the  aid  of  something 
inert  and  dead  ? 

I  leave  you  now  free  to  declaim  against  the 
water  of  baptism  ;  ask,  as  often  as  you  please,  how 
a  little  matter  applied  to  the  brow  of  a  man  raises 
him  from  earth  to  God.  If  I  know  not,  nature  has 
prepared  too  many  reprisals  against  science  for 
me  to  distrust  myself  on  this  head.  But  I  am  not 
ignorant  about    it;    I   comprehend  that  force  is 
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essentially  spiritual,  that  it  resides  in  the  omnipo- 
tent will  of  Gocl,  as  in  its  first  principle,  and  that 
from  thence  it  descends  upon  every  creature  in 
order  to  communicate  to  it  movement  and  life, 
according-  to  fixed  laws,  and  in  a  measure  whence 
universal  order  results.  I  comprehend  that  the 
Spirit  breaths  Avhere  it  wills,  and  how  it  wills,  and 
that  it  is  not  more  difficult  for  it  to  cause  a  saint 
to  rise  from  a  drop  of  water  than  a  world  from  a 
word.  I  comprehend  that  under  that  action  of  the 
divine  will,  dust  seeks  dust,  the  plant  rises  from 
its  germ,  the  animal  devours  and  assimilates  its 
prey  to  itself,  the  soul  acts  upon  the  body,  the 
body  upon  the  soul,  the  planet  upon  the  planet, 
and  that  the  entire  universe,  in  its  most  lowlv  atoms, 
responds  by  a  force  to  every  hand  that  touches  it, 
and  asks  help  from  it.  God  is  all  in  all  things, 
even  in  the  liberty  which  rejects  him,  for  that  lib- 
erty is  his  work,  and  he  maintains  it  at  the  peril 
of  the  evil  which  it  engenders  in  spite  of  him. 
Without  libert}"  tlie  world  wonld  be  but  a  mech- 
anism :  liberty,  a  supreme  power,  gives  to  it  in  the 
being  which  possesses  it  self-possession,  govern- 
ment, responsibility,  a  real  intercourse  with  God — 
an  intercourse  of  whicli  Prophecy  and  Sacrament 
are  but  the  proof  and  the  means.    Prophecy  reveals 
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to  the  free  man  direct  trutli  in  regard  to  God, 
and  inspires  him  with  faitli ;  Sacrament  ponrs  into 
liis  soul  the  fermentation  of  charity,  whicli  no 
imag-e  drawn  from  creation  would  be  capable  of 
raising"  up  and  maintaining-  therein.  The  one  and 
the  other,  however  feeble  they  may  be  in  appear- 
ance, form  the  foundation  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
bosom  of  mankind,  and  for  sixty  centuries  tliey 
have  there  resisted  the  unanimous  conjuration  of 
created  forces.  All  has  been  tried  against  them, 
but  all  in  vain.  To  the  demonstrations  of  science, 
the  brilliant  dreams  of  genius,  the  sword  of  poten- 
tates, the  judi^ments  of  the  magistracy,  the  revolts 
of  opinion,  the  children  of  faitli  and  cliaritv  liave 
replied  in  these  short  phrases  : — God  has  spoken 
to  us  !  God  has  blessed  us  !  Death  has  found  them 
firm  upori  these  two  anchors,  and  their  blood  has 
been  but  another  propliecy  and  sacrament.  The 
world  mocked  at  the  word  and  at  water ;  they 
added  their  blood,  and  proved  to  the  world  that  a 
fluid  shed  was  not  so  insignificant  a  thing.  Lan- 
guage is  air  put  in  motion  ;  but  when  the  soul 
enters  into  it,  it  becomes  eloquence,  justice,  truth. 
What  will  it  become  when  God  enters  into  itf 
Water  is  h3^drogen  mixed  with  oxygen :  but  when 
the  genius  of  man  penetrates  it,  it  becomes  A^apour, 
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celerity,  commerce,  power,  civilization.  What  will 
it  become  when  God  touches  it,  Glory  to  God, 
who  has  remained  so  great  in  such  feeble  means ! 
Gentleman,  I  have  yet  to  show  you  how  pro- 
phetic and  sacramental  grace,  how  supernatural 
truth  and  charity  were  given  to  the  ancestor  of  all 
our  race  :  but  the  order  of  our  Conferences  now 
an-ests  me  for  a  year.  We  will  resume  them  next 
year  by  this  question,  and  immediately  after, 
having  learned  the  whole  plan  of  man  in  regard  to 
God,  having  scrutinized  the  gifts  which  were 
granted  to  him  by  the  intermediary  of  nature,  and 
the  highest  and  most  direct  gifts  which  he  has 
received  from  grace,  we  will  halt  before  that 
splendid  masterpiece  of  divine  goodness,  no  longer 
to  study  that  divine  goodness  in  its  gifts  but  in  its 
acts.  We  shall  see  man  struggling  with  liberty — 
a  depositary  in  liberty  of  his  own  destiny  and  of 
the  destiny  of  all  his  descendants — master  to 
lose  all,  master  to  bless  all ;  in  fine,  conducting 
in  his  heart  the  pious  and  terrible  drama  of  our 
common  destiny.  There,  under  the  virgin  shades 
of  the  primative  Eden,  I  give  you  rendezvous. 
TherD,  in  the  ignorance  of  evil,  and  in  the  all- 
youthful  glory  of  God,  we  shall  find  our  first 
father;  and  we,  his  sons,  who  too  fully  prejudice 
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by  our  misfortunes  the  possible  issue  of  so  much 
innocence  in  so  much  felicity,  let  us  each  return  to 
our  works,  and  may  we,  in  another  year,  be  able 
to  bring  back  into  this  place  less  of  remorse  than 
remembrance,  fewer  faults  than  virtues,  a  soul 
capable  of  understanding  the  fall  of  man,  and 
worthy  to  repair  it  I 


DECLARATION. 


Although  I  have  constantly  taught  under  the 
authority  and  in  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  my  docti'ine  has  never  been  criticised 
or  called  in  question  by  them ;  although  tliat 
same  doctrine,  published  by  the  press,  has  excited 
neither  reproach  nor  discussion,  yet,  lest  in  treat- 
ing so  many  theological  questions  some  involuntary 
error  may  have  escaped  me,  and  this  I  must  and 
do  readily  presume  from  my  weakness,  I  declare 
that  I  submit  my  Conferences  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  whose  son  I  am ;  and,  in  particular,  to 
tlie  Holy  Roman  Church,  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  Churches,  wherein  resides  the  plenitude  of 
tlie  authority  founded  upon  earth  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  also  declare  that  I  do  not  acknowledge  the 
pretended  reproductions  of  my  Conferences  which 
have  been  made  by  various  periodicals,  whatever 
he  their  form  or  name.  I  once  more  protest 
against    that   violation    of   literary   rights   whose 
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result  is  to  place  under  the  name  of  a  preacher, 
discourses  imperfectly  reported  amidst  an  immense 
auditory,  and  no  less  imperfectly  corrected  by  the 
authors  of  such  speculations.  Should  the  doctrine 
contained  in  tliese  uublications  be  attacked,  I 
decline  the  responsibility  thereof  as  of  a  work 
which  is  not  mine,  and  for  which  I  can  be  held 
accountable  only  by  a  violation  of  all  right  and 
equity. 

Fr.  Henri-Dominique  Lacordaire, 
Prov.  dcs  Fr.  PrecJieurs. 

Nakcy,  at  tbe  Convent  of  Notie-Darae-du-Chene, 
the  15th  October,  1851, 
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